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ic and Aryan pet-names were 
her means, by using the first 
land or full name. Hence we 
-S. Beorht the origin of the 
name does occur in its North- 
kt, Berct, Bereckt, no fewer 
in the ‘Liber Vite Dunel- 
ized as Berctus in Bede, ‘ H. 
are many Middle-English ex- 
names whereifi Beorht occurs 
form as Bry3t, &c. So that 
ht contain no evidence what- 
lation. 
finds traces of Welsh settle- 
ames Wales and Waleswood. 
ilar names, such as Walesby, 
Walsall (*Weales-heall), on 
* There is a Wales-burna 
(‘ Cartularium Saxonicum, ii. 
also a Vals-gard and Vals-bobl 
it is plain that Val (=O. 
A.-8. Wealh) cannot refer to 
Appr is no doubt correct in 
the A.S. weath, gen. weales ; 
at he draws is wrong. ‘This 
foreigner generally (specialized 
elshman”), and algo a slave. 
londing fem. wielen is applied 
to slaves or handmaids. So 
js far from certain that Wealh 
ns Welshman, for it is just as 
ve.” But it does not mean 
cites in support of his view 
me ** Welshman’s Croft.” But 
lhe age of this name nor its 
it is extremely risky to found 
lodern forms without consulting 
Here is an apposite instance 
‘he Lincolnshire Waleaby is 
oft wapentake. This looks 
But a reference to Domes- 
‘apentake was then known as 
lee that the Walsh has arisen 
of the ¢ of the gen. the 
of the gen, and the cof the 
uent palatalization of the se. 
the Walsh is cleur enough. 
ce than etymologyit is needless 
nger of arguing from particu- 
is just as great in etymology, 
lly recognized. The following 
jis danger. If we find the 


















Walsall the a bas been Jabialized 
ln the other cascs the ¢ has pre- 
ne 





-fjord in Norway. 
ere I give tle modern orthography 

be understood that that ortho- 
Domesday or some other early 
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nationality of the settlers of one village recorded, 
why should we not find other nationalities simi- 
larly recorded ? Let us see whither Mr. Avpr's 
method of evolving history from local names will 
lead us, We will test our local names by some 
other national names besides Wealh. We are not 
surprised to find the Saxons (A.-S, Seaze) recorded, 
in Saz-by, Saz-ton, Sax-ham,* but it rather 
astonishes us to find them in the purely Anglian 
districts. And we may expect to find the name of 
the Danes (A.-8. Dene) recorded, as we do in such 
names as Den-by, Dens-ton, Denaby, &., for we 
are well aware that the Danes did settle in Eng 
land. But what is the meaning of the gen. sing, 
in Dens-ton? In the light of our accepted history 
we hardly expect to find the Suevi, the Huns, the 
Franks, or the Vandals established upon English 
soil. 
our local nomenclature. The name of the Suevi 
occurs in Swaves-ey, Swofield, the two Swagf-hams, 


N.|and in the Domesday Sueves-bi and Suave-torp, 


and in Swoifes heath or heall, in * Curt, Saxon.) ti 
490, 15. ‘These names come clearly enough from 
the A.-S. *Swe'f, pl. Swo’fas, or the correspond- 
ing O.N. *Svdfr.+ ‘The name of the Huns is pre 
served in Hun-shelf, Hun-cote, Huns-bury, Hunt- 
coat, Hun-worth, &c., and in Htines-cnoll (« Cart. 
Saxon.,’ ii. 603, 33) and Hiinnes-wiell (id., i. 659, 
20). ‘The name of the Franks is recorded in 
Frank-ley and in the two Frank-tonst The 













Vandals (A..S. *MWendel, gen. *Wendles, pl 
Wendlas) are commemorated in Uuendles-clij 
(Cart. Saxon,,’ i. 341, 11, 34), Woendles-cumb 
(Cod. Dipl.’ vi. 120, 15), Wendle-bury, and in 
Windsor (Wendles-ore, Windles-ora ; ‘ Cod. Dip! 
iv. 165, 9; 178, 19).|| And we must conclu 
from Pyhtes-léa (Pytchley) of ‘Cod. Dipl.,’ iii 
439,14, that even the Picts bad a settlement in 
A.-S. times in Northamptonshire 

The results that we have arrived at are truly 
alarming. Very few historians will be found resdy 
to accept conclusions that involve a Suevic, » 
Hunnish, a Frankish, and « Vandal participation 
in the English Conquest, All these names must 
stand or full together. If we admit that the local 
names in Wales are proof of distinct Celtic settle- 
ments in English districts, then, also, must we be 
prepared to believe that the Sueves, Huns, Franka, 













* Their name also occura in the Danish Sax-trup 
((rup—thorpe). 
+ This is proserved in the Danish Svavested. 
we have a Suevic village in Denmark ! 
Cf, also the Danish Franke-rup (—Frank-thorpe). 
The @ of Wendies has arisen from the common 
confusion in Inte A.-S. MSS,of eande, Hence Wandles 
=Wendler, 
|| These instances are from charters of dubious anthen- 
ticity, but the form of the name agrees with the twelfth 
and thirteenth century Windlesor ‘he etymolo; 
“ winding-shore " is a wild gue owever, adopt 
by Dr. Taylor in that seges errorum, ‘ Words and Places,’ 





Here 








Yet we find distinct traces of their namesin - 
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the index to, or a complete 
and Wilks, nor to Warner's 
ns,’ both of which might pro- 
| information. 
J. 8. Arrwoon, 




















es to this family I am ac- 
lhe following:—1, Hutchins’s 
ol, iii, p, 80 (second edition), 
ey i— 

lof Somerford Grange, Hants, 


| 
a daughter=-William 
| Bower, 
f 


of 
Bristol. 





illiam Bower, chert, Rector of 
Edmundesbam and Sutton Wal- 
rond, Dorset, died Jan. 7, 1782, 
of the Commoners,’ vol. i. 
Goldwyre married Thomas 
ad, Sussex, on June 1, 1829. 
f Charles Blagrave, Esq., of 
sole heiress of James Hill, 
rks. There are several his- 
that Mr. Bariey might con- 





t a favour if Mr. Arraor 
have any particulars of dates 
baptisms he may come across 
ry family, as Tam engaged on 
inily. E. A. Fry, 
, near Birmingham, 


LE (7% S, iii, 248, 375, 603), 
tice that the apostle generally 
Hish form James, akin to the 
ommemorated under the form 
ld parish churches of Bristol, 
wn as St, Philip and Jacob's, 
E. Vewanves, 


(cLIPSES, AND Comers (7 §, 
‘Art de Vérifier les Dates des 
vol, i.) will be found a usefal, 
ted chronology of eclipses, both 
‘0 the year 2000, of the moon as 
Ind giving, besides the day and 
lent, the course of the shadow 
Is work, in many volumes, a 
cal industry of the Bene- 
ind on the shelves in the Read- 
ritish Museum, This list is 
fistorian for testing and correct- 
ronicles, The eclipse of the 
urred August 31, 1030, fixes 
tiklestad, in Nor- 


battle of 
fell. 












Bede records an eclipse of the sun fourteen days 
before the kalends of March, 538, from early morn- 
ing till 9 a.s. Thisis only one day ont; it should ba 
fifteen instead of fourteen, i.e, Februsry 15,.and 
the eclipse began at 8.30. Under 640 he correctly 
records the eclipse of June 20, adding, “ the stars 
showed themselves fall nigh half an hour after 
nine in the forenoon ” (trans, in ‘ Mon. Hist. Brit’). 
The writer of the ‘ Annales Northanhambrenses,’ 
appended to Bede (‘Mon, Hist, Brit.,’ p. 288), 
was particular in recording eclipses, In 756 (it 
should be 751) fifth (should be fifteenth) year of 
King Eadbert, there were two eclipses within the 
month of January, of the sun on the 9th and the 
moon on the 24th, No total eclipse of the sun 
had been witnessed in London since March 20, 
1139/40, until the last century. 

A list of recorded comets and hiatorical notices 
of some eclipses may be found in Ohambers’s * De- 
scriptive Astronomy’ and other books. A list of 
the November or St. Leonards meteors recorded is 
given in an article im the Kdinburgh Review, 
January, 1867, A, §. Exxis, 


Westminster. 


A very complete catalogue of the earthquakes 
(with the places of their occurrence) of which 
records could be found, from the earliest times 
to the year 1842, was published by Mallet in the 
Reports of the British Association for the years 
1852, 1853, and 1854. In the third edition of 
Mr. Chambers's ‘Handbook of Descriptive Astro- 
nomy ’ is given a catalogue of comets observed up 
to the year 1874. A very interesting little work, 
which will probably answer your correspondents 
purpose concerning eclipses, Was published by the 
Rev. 8. J. Johnson in 1874 under the title 
‘Bolipses, Past and Future’ (James Parker & Co.). 


W. T. Lysx. 
Blackheath. 


Since the date of ‘my former communication I 
have received the June part of the Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, from which f 
send the following extract :— 

“Tho accompanying M8, volume (placed in the 
Library) gives eclipses in this country for = period of 
about 2,000 years, from a.D, 538 to a.D. 2500, being re- 
corded ones of both luminaries from the date of the 
first in 538 to 1200; all solar eclipses visible here from 
aD. 1200 to a.p. 2200, omitting a very few in which 
searcely a tenth of the sun's diameter is obscured, inclad- 
ing lunar ones for a certain period and large solar 
eclipses from «.p. 2200 to a.p. 2500.” 

Everanp Home Ooremax, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Sm Tomas Erpixcram (7% §, iii, 309, 398). 
—Sir Thomas Erpingham was a witness in the 
Serope and Grosvenor controversy in 1386. His 
deposition is on the roll (vol. i, p, 59), His 
age at that time is not given, but from the editor's 
note in vol, il, p. 194 there is good evidence for 
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edin 4% 8, ix, 148, of which 
ered. May I ask again, Who 
cracksman, and in the royal 
ion of Louis Thais! 



















” (7h S. iii, 451)—Gold- 
sion either in the ‘ Vicar’ 
It I have not the reference. 
thority is Mr. Trollope, who 
la Gauntlet is no more than 
'y donna primissima will be 
indy altogether” (‘The Ber- 


arp H. Marsnant, M.A. 


duly given in Dr. Murray’s 
jionary,’ and is explained as 
nother gates,” 

F, ©. Bingsror Terry, 


S. xii, 298, second column, 
R. H. Bus. 


Vaorant Rep” (7 8, 

jeans the wanderer’s walking 
pport and “solace”; but he 
now and then, or he will not 






reane, means a walking-stick, 
to those who are tired, 
Joux Haupar, 


es (7 S, ii, 367; iii. 132).— 
6 ara heard at night in the 
nio, Buenos Aire 

lantopus brasiliensis) —These 
t, and utter a cry somewhat 
of small hounds. There is a 
pe, whose ery is supposed to 
@ traditions of infernal packs 
ly quarry in the still small 












mus scolopaceus), of the ibis 
ly wail ascends all night from 


loptyna cunicularia),—Has a 
bearing a striking resemblance 
hail of some shepherd, 





mus trichodactylus)—A prairie 
as a bark. Vide, for further 
e, Ibis, 4™ S., Nos, 12, 13, 
ings of the Nat. Hist. Society 
9, 1877. 

might mention the tree frog, 
fox, and the occasional restless 
e sparrow, Lastly, the inane 
ive domestio dog, an animal 
8 bellicose, of no earthly use, 
legion. HL Gmson. 







Sirwett: Sroreviese (7* 8. 27, 154, 314, 
397, 505).—It would be wasting time to discuss 
the question, if it can be called a question, whether 
“the base of modern German has any connexion 
with that of ancient Gothic.” When Mr. Pyrat 
Yeatman has acquired the rudiments of the 
science in which he undertakes to instruct one of 
ita greatest. masters, he will discover that Prop, 
Sxear is, as usual, altogether in the right. This 
“rash young man,” as he very properly describes 
himself, has, in his hurry, misquoted my note aod 
has failed to understand Pror. Sxeat’s masterly 
little article. Isaac TAYLOR. 


Mn. Yearoaw appears to have forgotten that at 
the first reference L asked him to produce evidence 
of a statement, conspicuously made by him in ‘ The 
Fendal History of the County of Derby, that 
Sitwell and Stoteville are forms of the same name. 
This he declined to do, on the ground that he would 
thereby “spoil oné of the best chapters” in a 
forthcoming book, Subsequently, however, and 
especially at the last reference, he has freely and 
fally expressed his opinion as to the derivation of 
the word Stoteville, which is not at all the point 
in question, and he thanks Dr. Cuarsock and 
Canow Taytor for answering his “query as to 
the derivation of this name.” The query was not 
Ma, Yearmay’s, but mine; and that query might 
have been answered with less trouble and in less 
space than it has taken to discuss matters which 
are irrelevant to the point at issue, 

A county history should be a book in which one 
would expect to meet with some degree of acouracy; 
and if, for example, the author of such a book wero 
to make the statement that Shakespeare and Breake- 
speare are variants of the same name, he would 
naturally be called upon to produce evidence in 
support of such an opinion, 

Mr. Yearwan is in the position of a party in 
an action to whom a written interrogatory has 
been exhibited, which he is bound to answer on 
pain of having his case struck out. If he fails to 
answer, the jadgment of your readers must be that 
the statement was a guess, unsupported by any 
evidence, documentary or philological, I hope, 
therefore, that he will, for his own satisfaction, if 
not for the satisfaction of those who desire to know 
the trath of things, briefly indicate the grounds on 
which the statement is made, 8. 0, Appy, 

Sheffield. 


Conf. Zedler (‘ Uniy. Lex.’) under “ Stuttgard,” 
“ Stutgard,” “Stntgardia”; Meyer (‘Conversa- 
tions Lex.’) under “Stuttgart”; Murray's ‘Hand- 
book to Southern Germany; Ohaucer's stot; Du- 
eange and Wachter under “Stuot” and “Stat” 
respectively. R. 8. Caarwocr. 


Mr. Yearwaw says “Stutgart was go called 
eenturies before the Dukes of Wortemberg,” &s. 
Now the capital of Wurtemberg is always spelt 
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inmond a fess wavy between the 
nd Antartick pearl; as before, 
rest ia, A ship on a globe under 
ive, with w hand out of the clouds ; 
jung up by the heels, a Wivern 
but in no great honour, wa 
ight, though 80 design’d to Sir 
ich, Sir Bernard boldly reply'd, 
esty could give him a nobler, yet 
ntienter coat than his,’ 
es how Sir Bernard met his 
aol fever at Exeter, and adds: 
, had strength enough to recover 
Ach, but not enough to overcome 
ied thereof soon after, and was 
f Musbury, an, 1585, in an isle of 
uments, but, I think, no epitaphs 5 
mae 


hich I have seen repeated in 
r Bernard, the fact being that 
ried at Crediton (about seven 
but his monument is at Mus- 
Prince. Heyer Drake. 


IPLES OF Puitotocy (7™ §. 
77, 315, 411).—Personally, I 
Tayxor for his courteous and 
ough I think his whole case 


o Germanisms like wrsprache 
=‘ original” is an inseparable 
d taken directly from the Lat. 
« primitive speech,” we might 
ht that it would increase Dr, 
(b) As to urvolk, it is our 
such people never ean be 
define the country intended. 
lan ethnological inquiry for the 
first spoke ; the second process 
ech, when found, 


ies predicated of an unknown 
suggests two localities for in- 
igines of the Baltic; this is ex- 
al, and we know that if so-called 
lave been Sclavonic, represent 
Insion of the Sarmatii, (8) The 

on the contrary, were Ural- 
Scythiana of Herodotus, the 
Hyde Clarke, all migratory 
bn we have thus found our 
ind duly scratched him, we shall 
tinative or monosyllabic form 
recognized as Indo-European, 
js of our Aryan trsprache, which 
prPorating, fs synthetic or inflec- 





I prefer a geological rather 
illustration, holding that lan- 
d overlie each other, croppi 
D linea of 









jan is delusive, because it pre- | 





but always metamorphic. In this way Ganlish 
became Romance; but the Canon’s illustration is 
most unhappy. "That hereditary penniat refers 
French rouler to an imaginary “roul.” This is 
the very pity of it, for the transition is clear and 
needs no intermediate root, thus: Lat. rota, late 
rotulare; Provencal rotlar, rolar; French roler, 
rouler, See Scheler. Why confuse matters with 
a needleas hypothesis when the disappearance of 
the ¢ explains it all? ‘Then, as to the equation 
given, viz, “ro, ra, re, rhy, ari=ar!” one cannot 
help thinking of the Misses Scales, who are always 
practising “next door.” This imaginary Aryan 
root ar is only the common Indic verb ar rt rindmi, 
which has given us the Latin orior; while the 
allied form ar ri arami gives us the Latin rota. 

4, Before parting with this subject, which I 
fear may prove tedious to many and too diffuse 
for the editorial limits of space, I would call 
attention to the spread of language by lateral ex- 
tension. We know it has gone on in Alsace-Lor- 
raine, where French supplanted German; and it is 
easily paralleled elsewhere—as, for instanee, by the 
decay of Welsh in that province, and of Irish and 
Gaelic in the sister isle and Scottish Highlands; so 
that the ethnic is always in conflict with the philo- 
logic agpect of the question in our search for the 
great Aryan ursprache. A. Hat. 


A Pair or Kipperminster Swanns (7* 8, 
iii, 405).—Eliza Swann's charm to stop the bleed- 
ing from a wound is given in Mr. W. Henderson's 
‘ Folk-lore of the Northern Counties’ (p. 169, ed, 
1879), but in somewhat different words :— 

To Stop eeagin, 5 

Our Saviour Christ, was born in Bethlehem, 
And was baptized in the river of Jordan ; 

The waters were mild of mood, 

The Child was meek, gentle, and good, 

He struck it with » rod and still it stood, 
And so shall thy blood stand, 

In the name, &c. 

Say these words thrice, and the Lord's Prayer once. 
The charm is said to be used in the neighbour 
hood of Dartmoor, Of. also Mr. W. G. Black's 
‘ Folk-Medicine,’ p. 76. 

F. C. Bingseck Ternr, 


Morto or Warrenton Farr (7™ §, iii. 452), 
—A change of @ single letter will make good 
sense of it, * Better kinde frend than fremd kinde.” 
Prema is & stranger ” in Anglo-Saxon as in modern 
German, J. Carrick Moore. 


Is not this “ Better kind frende than frend 
kind” =fremit kin=unkind kindred ? 

HEeRMENTRUDE. 

Scarterr: Avot (7% 8. ii, 498, 515; i 

461),—The extracts from Sir John Maclean's‘ Hie 











ne tory of Trigg Minor,’ given by Mr. Goopewos 


are not the earliest notices of the Scarlett fi 


if OF, continuous, | in England, They were settled earlier in 
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came into tho hands of one so 
fore the public in the manner 
inning of the preface is more like 
vel than the introduction to a 
» We are told thats chest of 
e time in the fifteenth century, 


ding abruptly enough in 1 
wate tov highiy the value of a 
wo, in such a limited space, do 
hich the work of arranging and 
deeds haa been done. 
een unwearied in his endeavours 
ie history of each member of the 
and Boswell himself never took 
wery fact in the life of his hero 
verifyand make outthe smallost 
jt obscure member of this great 
monumental brasses, churche: 
ls are all engraved, ao that we 
ible, see what manner of men 
There are no fewer than twenty- 
of them most curious specimei 
seal of Elysde Ruede, 1334, is a 
hing, and looks as if it might hare 
lwax but yesterday. It is almost 
wery authority that is quoted has 
o that nll may verify the facts 
is, however, one statement that 
to be able to gain more inforu 
is speaking of Sir Pex 
0, and he says of hi 
of s jest a8 much as his vanity in 
I jeater, said to be the Inst case of 
iy private family,” What is the 
edo not doubt the statement, but 
able to prove it, The portrait of 
red, and some one of a later genera- 
h the words, “ Hodge, Jester to Sir 
repaire.” Wo wish very much 
ved for this book, Prof. Burrows 
fa rough, humorous fellow, some- 
joned innkeeper.” To turn from 
ry to the part of the book that 
Hogllah rule im Aquitaine, Here 
lure of the cvents tlint make the 
bne of the most glorious on record, 
rible loss for this country that the 
ive to carry on the work eo grandly 
says that his death and that of 
ost bitter feelings of disappoint 
England bas ever felt. With the 
Cromwell, whore death brought 
ler deaths have ever had such evil 
, 80 fur ag wecan judge. Those 
in working out the snswers to 
at would have been the effect on 
ard V1. lived —may, perhaps, bo 
f the two caused the greatest un- 






will delight im this account of the 


Edited by the Rey, William 
‘Cassell & Co, 

by the late Rev. J, H. Blunt, and 

é editor: It serves Ny 





aspecial purpose, ‘There is, of course, no finality; and 
a book such as this is capable of almost indefinite ex- 
tension, The standpoint from which the various articles 
are written is, as was to be supposed, that of the Charch 
of England. Very judicious etecring is, of course, neces: 
rary. Reference, however, to such lives as Pusey, 
Stanley, Colenso, Wesley, and to such even more dan- 
gerous headings as “ Eternal Punishment,” shows that 
the whole is written with tact and right feeling. Some 
questions sent to 'N. & Y.’ might be avoided by a refer- 
ence to these page: 








London Life seen with German Eyes, By Wilhelm P, 
Brand, (Field & Tuer,) 

Ir is ulwaya edifying to read what forcigners eay of us. 
Mr. Brand writes gondnaturedly, and displays eom 
acuteness of vivion, For English however, hi 
book is too charged with statistics, When, however, 
propos to dinner purties, wo read that the special 
English soups aro ox-tail, mulligatawny, and cayenne, 
and that the heavy sherry which accompanies them ia 
“ chiefly manufactured in’ Liverpool,” we marvel if some 
of the information is not, to say the least, out of date. 

















Mn. Borne, Somerset Herald, is compiling for Dr. 
Howard's Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica an ela- 
borate pedigree of the Darwin family, Many valeable 
documents have been lent by membere of the family, 
which will enable the compiler ts make this important 
xenealogy moat complete, It will be illustrated with 
woolcuts of signatures, including those of Sir Francis 
Darwin, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, Charles Darwin, Josiala 
Wedgwood, and many others. A few copies ‘will be 
struck off on quarto paper for private circulation, 














Potices to Correspondents. 


Fe must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
usa guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To eccure insertion of communications correspondents 










must observe the following rule. Let each nate, query, 
or reply lie written on a separat of with the 
signature of the writer und such wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repent queri requested 


to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 
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Least Nort (“Origin of the Name of Waverley"). 
—\s to Scott's choice of this word, and its mssociation 
with Waverley Abbey, near Farnham, see 38, ¥. 1 








J. M. Dosuvax.—The heir apparent in such a case 
would be the eldest son of the Prince of Wales. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “'The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries'"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to“ The Publisher"—at the Office, 22 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Lane, E.C. 

We beg lena ta state that we oatien'ts return come 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
‘to this rule we cam make no excoption. iJ 
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alate it into the vernacular, as 
same passage,“ Forty klangaret 
land eder,” 






h Bibles, Coverdale, Matthew, 
erner, verse 9 makes no refer- 
It stands thus, “And thoa 
@ blow on the tenth daye of the 






Bible of 1572 it reads, “And 
blowe the trumpet of the Jubilee 
the seventh month.” There is 
Tubilee, “Tt was so called 
idings of libertie was publikely 
sound of a trumpet.” 
nuncistion is entirely out of 
ient. It will beseen above that 
h versions the initial letter is 4, 
brew yod. This marks a trans 
the pronunciation of j, which, 
itial ¢ or y, was intermingled in 
ss with the vowel i. It is not 
the precise period when the 
@ sound of initial y, hardened 








Lat. justus, jubileus, became 
in English we contented our- 
g the pronunciation, which, 
to some inconviences, Halle. 

ny Tustic musical amateurs. 
, that we shall never get back 
1 or the old English tubely. 

f Hebrew jobel with similar 
tongues is a curious subject of 
compares it with Lat. ejulare ; 

&e, 
t carry the comparison to Greek 
, Lat, ululare, and again to 
raise—hence Hallelu-jah. The 
ic and Aryan roots may appear 
interjectional cries of joy or 

all races. J, A. Picrox. 


irtree. 











ECTIC WORDS, 


some of my time during the 
ing through the six volumes of 
ways’ of A. Hunter, M.D., 
ed at York in the years 1803 
ome across therein the follow- 
They have been transcribed 
it as being probably, in most 
nly, I doubt their being of use 









In Italian a change in the] y, 





mary.’ It will be well that 





they should find a place in ‘N. & Q.’ in any case, 
as they will then be ready at hand for workers on 
the dialect dictionary which we all hope some day 
to see. 

Brimming—In the North of England, when the 
earth turns up with a mellow and crumbly appearance, 
and smonke, the farmers say the earth is Emnic fl 
(vol. i. p, 157). 

Mother-stone.—“ The stone, called, in Hertfordshire, 
mother-stone, a concretion of many small blue pebbles” 
(vol. i. p. 506) 

Cow-gate—"I scarcely ever knew a cow-gate given up 
for want of ability to obtain a cow ” (vol. ii- p. 126). 

Foal (coal-pit term).—" When they [boy 
of ten or twelve years, a more laboriot 
lotted to them, They then become what are termed 
or foals; supplying the inferior place at a machine 
called a tram " (vol. ii, p, 168). 

Fashions —* He applied to Squire Fairfax, and told 
him, that would let him have a little bit of ground 

le ‘he would show him the fashions on 
it’ (vol. ii, p. 309). 


Crombe.—'* Aa oon as a sufficient quantity [of weeds] 
are collected on the dam, they are drawn out by crosbes, 
forks, &e,” (rol. ii. p. 861). 

‘The dibbler, who walks backwards, and turn- 
bbles partly round......makes two holes on 
each flag, at the distance of three inches the length way 
of the lag” (vol. il, p. 365), 

Shim. —"In the ‘isle of Thanet they are particularly 
attentive to clean their bean and pea stubbles before 
they plough......For this purpose they have invented an 
instrument called shim” (vol. iii, p. 131), 

“This manure has, for ten 
upon the stiff grounds in the 
counties of Surrey and Kent.” (vol. iii. p. 133). 

Rowen.—" The grass of the preceding hay erop, ot 
pasturage, kept from July or August, without suffering 
any animal to enter it, is in Suffolk called old Rowen” 
(vol. iii, p, 151). 

Tiling" mode of curing clover-hay" (vol. i 


In Aberdeenshire denotes the 
who has the superintendance of a dairy, whether that 
person be male or female” (vol. iii. p. 262), 

Ooze-—“ Near the coast [of Norfolk) great quantities 
of sea. or cose, are collected and used as manure” 
(vol. iii. p. 659). 

Briter.— In the month of September, a slight plough- 
ing and preparation is given to the field, destined for 
beans and paranips the ensuing year, In this country 
[Jersey] this work is called briser ” (vol. iv. p. 321). 

byerye They [oxen] should be as little liable as 

pe ible to disease, or any hereditary distemper ; ns 

ing lyery or blackefleshed, or having yellow fat and 
the like” (vol. iv, p. 351), 

Graves—“A farmer in Surrey used graves from the 
‘Tallow-Chandlers, with very great success on a sandy 
soil" (vol. vi. p. 229), 

Stubbing.—*[The Spanish chesnut] possesses a pecu- 
liar faculty of branching, provincially called stubbing, 
from the roots after being cut down ” (vol. vi. p. 457). 


Evwarp Peacock, 


























































Bottesford Manor, Brigg, 





Tae New “ Axsotsrorp Epition" or Sin W. 
Scorr's Noves.—I have heard thata new “A bbote- 
ford Edition " of Sir Walter Scott’s novels is about 
to appear, If this be true I trust that some com- 

ry 



















ise was at once dispatched to 
‘lls came back in it with some 
in; but the minister was gone 
bs 


le of Lord Beaconfield’s conversa- 
wanting in my narration ; but 
dhe laid comic stress on the 
. Aurrep Garry, D.D. 


‘M. Max O’Rell’s recent asser- 
that the absence of soapin the 
intinental hotels was to be attri- 
of foreigners of carrying their 
their portmanteaux, and not to 
may induce the author of ‘Inno- 
view his facetious remarks on 
strong a revulsion of feeling 
his description of that simple 
remony of threading a needle. 
and the Pauper’ (Chatto & 
p. 133, Miles Hendon soli- 
leavouring to use a needle and 
ll I have the demon’s own time 
dj” observes Mark Twain, 
did'as men have always done, 
8 will do to the end of time— 
l and tried to thrust the thread 
which is the oppposite of a 


















|, in * The Adventures of Huckle- 
to & Windus), p. 95, Mrs, 
ls apostrophizes that precocions 
, child, when you set out to 
n't hold the thread still and 
to it: hold the needle still 
at'it—that’s the way a woman 
but a man always does ¢’ other 


























yo has puzzled me as much as 
» Weller, in the ‘ Pickwick 
jortal Sam’s ‘ mother-in-law,” 
Ernest A, Ess.ewsite, 
oad, Hackney, 


or orass.”—A Mr, Moreton 
the Pall Mall Gazette and 
race Greeley the sentiment as 
wo blades of grass to grow in 
This gentleman has evidently 
rs Travels.’ D. 








icx.’—In reading this book of 
ross two points of which I ques- 






ls Mr. Chester in chambers in 
Temple, in 1775. I doubt 
f buildings was in existence at 






Haredale a sword as the ordi- 
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leman in 1780, T Bary at 


aed before that time. 
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Warpa Fort, raz Warp or Cnzar.—Richard 
Thomson, in his ‘Chronicles of London Bridge,’ 
p. 117, speaks of the “ Ward of Fori, or Fore 
Street.” This statement has mach exercised me, 
as it gave rise to the suspicion that before the 
settlement of the City into twenty-four wards (now 
twenty-six) there had been other, and now for- 
gotten, ones; whereas I have ground for suspect- 
ing the earliest division to have been into twelve 
wards only. I am now able to determine this 
doubtful point with regard to a ward of Fore 
Street, and it may be desirable to place it on 
record in the universal index pages of ‘N. & Q. 
In the ‘Liber Albus* (Riley), “ Munimenta 
Gildhalda Londiniensis,” pt. ii. vol. i p. 379, a 
list is given appointing the days on which the 
different wards are to appear and plead before the 
justices. As, from this list, by “ Warda Fori” the 
‘ard of Cheap is so evidently meant, we arrive 

at the interesting fact that the citizens designated 
the ward in which their chief and richest merchants 
dwelt as the Warda Fori, or Ward of the Foram:— 
Die Luns—Fardone, infra ot extra. 
Die Martis—Cripplegate, infra et extra, 

Bassieshaghe. 

Colemanatrete. 

Aldreagate, 
Dic Mercurii—Rips Reginm, 

Bredatrete. 

Vinetrie. 

Doungate. 

Pontis, 

Billyngesgate. 

‘Turis. 
Die Jovis—Cordwanerstrete, 

Walebrook, 

Candelwike. 


Dio Vencris—Warda Fori, 
‘Costrum Baynardi, 
Die Sabbati—Langburne. 
‘Cornhulle, 
Bradestrete, 
Bisshopesgate. 
Joux J. Srockes. 
3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


Bett ar Matvern Priory—Some new bells 
are being cast for Malvern Priory Church, and 
during the necessary alterations one of the old 
bells is now on the floor of the churoh. It bears 
in Lombardic letters :— 

++ VIRGINIS EGREOTR VOOOR CAMPANA MARIE. 
W. C. B. 


Oxiom anv Prooress or Banwann's Ixy. 
(See 7 §. ii. and iii. passim.)—In the list of the 
principale of this society occurs, in the time of 

entry VIII., William D’Allison. It may interest 
some of your correspondents to know that this 
person’s name is met with in the ‘ Visitation of the 
‘County of Linedin in 1542-4,’ edited by Walter 
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fixed to vol. xii. of the edition 
ry, isa frontispiece representin, 
dmiral Byng,” in which he is 


family in Southill Church, near 
jear it is erected a mural monu- 
, narrating how his life waa 
to gratify merely a popular 
ription recorded upon it may 
iswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,” where 
it may be added, has been 

Jonx Piexrorp, M.A. 
, Woodbridge. 














” THe HEART.”—Mr. Smythe 
Ik-Erymology,’ s. ©. * Cockle,” 








rious phrase ‘the cockles of the 
explained. It occurs in Kachurd’s 
This contrivance of did in- 
icles of his heart" (Wright). 
heard except as used jocosely. 
friend a glass of good wine one 
hat will warm the cockles of 
e words could never be used 
ersation or in writing. 
ictionary’ (1864) calls it “a 
so no doubt it would be if 




























work on the heart I have met 
h seems to give some hint as 
je expression. Lower, one of 
lanatomists of the seventeenth 

tatus de Corde,’ 1669, p. 25, 
scular fibres of the ventricles, 






tia hisee exterioribus in dextro 

njectw oblique dextrorsum nscen- 

terminantur, et spirali auo ambitu 
tis apt referunt,” 


lhe heart might, therefore, be 


What we want is 
ma grave writer that will 
between the cochlee cordis of 
je phrase “‘ cockles of the heart” 

instance, by Hood : 
nother dose brought ered (1) 
ithe cockles of her heart, 

J. Dixon. 
Anish Lock-ur. — Quite 
ing through Steeple Ashton, a 
about four miles from Trow- 
centre of the yillage, etand. 


‘yy 




















ye 





ing by itself, but close to the village cross, a very 
small, cireular, solidly-constructed stone building 
terminating in a dome. I inquired what it was, 
and was told it was used as a lock-up for offenders 
until they could be brought before a magistrate, 
and that there was a bedstead in it. My informant 
added that it was called the dlind-house because 
there were no windows in itt Now, I know very 
well that biind ia used in this sense, and many 
examples will be found in part iii, of the ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ though blind-house is not 
among them; but I should be glad to leam 
whether thera are many villages in England in 
which there is such a structure ; and, if so, whether 
it is also called a blind-house, I want to know, in 
fact, whether the expression has become a technical 
term=lock-up, or whether it has by chance come 
to be so used in this particular village only. T was 
reminded by it of the city prison in New York, 
which is, no doubt from the same resson with 
others, very expressively called the Tombs, though 
I do not know that that term has been extended 
to any other prison in the United States. 
F. Onance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Tae Rev. W. J. Lorme’s ‘History oF 
Loxpoy.’—On p. 133 of this interesting little 
book, which appears as the first of the series now 
being edited by Prof. Freeman, I read the follow- 
ing : There is no county in England [Middlesex 
is here alladed to] which can be compared with it 
in wealth, population, and importance,” &c, The 
population of Lancashire in 1881 was 3,454,441, 
whereas that of Middlesex was only 2,990,495. 
I might add we have a near rival, too, in the 
largest county, which has 2,886,564. 

Epwarp R. Vrvyay. 


Meviavat Usr or taz Worp “ Mrssar.”— 
‘The learned canon of York, the late Mr. Simmons, 
in his admirable notes to the ‘Lay Folks’ Mass- 
book’ (E.E.T.8., 1879), p. 155, has 
an opinion which I have heard elsewhere, that the 
word “ Missal is comparatively modern, and in all 
likelihood was never in ordinary use as long as the 
Mass-book itself was a service book of the Church 
of England.” 

I have lately been looking over (not for this 
purpose) the ‘ Testamenta Eboracensia ’ of the Sur- 
tees Society, and I find in them no fewer than five 
instances of the word Missal being used for the 
Mass-book before the Reformation. In pt. ii, p. 21, 
Nicholas Blakburn in 1431/2 bequeaths “my 
beste vestment, my best Missall, and my best 
chaleys.” In pt. iv. p, 100, Sir Martin of the Sea 


* It may be eight to ton fest high, but six to eight in 
diameter. 
$ There is, I have been told since, a 


in the 
padlocked déor, but it twas not eufficiontly farge to 
attract my attention, ly 





hah Miegee oad a dhoooih Sage, 
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ra of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly send me 
hiefly, though not necessarily, 
July and its flowers—pas- 
ath is specially mentioned by 
tt for w lady who is making an 
requires descriptions of the 
8 ? Ihave Spenser's, in 
ility,” but this is not floral ; 
yy of the Last Minstrel,’ a few 
; and a passage in Bacon’s 
’ In case I should receive 
y correspondents kindly be 
eneral acknowledgment in 
ndents” 7 
JoxatuaNn Bovcurer. 












ante, 


ist Soxs of Barorzrs,—Can 
tell me when and why the 
the eldest son of & baronet 
was discontinued ? 


m which I saw some years 

an old Penny Magazine or 
entitled, I think, ‘The 

cannot recollect more than 

lines, which are somewhat as 
of evening light 


ah the lattice pane; 

faded curtains bright. 
rather slight clue, yet I trast 
cient to obtain me the desired 
Henry Prarr. 








Greece.—Will some reader 
me how this monarch ought 
the Times of Friday, June 24, 
scribed as the King of Greece, 

of the Hellenes. In other 
led King of the Greeks. What 

for the adoption of this foreign 


St. Pavt’s Caraepaat.—One 
Wren’s designs for the new 
ved by Charles IT. in 1675. 

ticulars as to when 
inspected, and who was present 
m I correct in surmising that 

wood was made by Wren—the 
lhe cathedral? Atuan Fra. 






it makes a “majesty”? The 
use of the title, granting it 
uuplexions, the Queen of the 





Sandwich Islands and the late lamented Cetywayo 
among the number. Have they any right to it? 
Ross O’ConwELL. 
Garrick Club. 


“ Forty Rovarist Orrrcers.”—Grants of land 
in Ireland were made to these in 1666. I shall be 
glad if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can give me any 
information concerning them. I am especially 
interested in the identity of Major Ion Grove, one 
of their number, E. T. Evans, 


Henny Fox, Frast Baron Horpanp.—Tewars 
states that Henry Fox married a certain Miss 
Dives on Feb. 26, 1732/3 (4" 8. iv. 312). In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 1733, p. 100, 
is the following announcement :— 

“Henry Fox, Esq., Brother of Stephen Fox, Eeq., 
Bapromeniasive for Shaftabury, to Miss Dives, late Maid 
of Honour to the Q.”” 

Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’give me any further 
authority for this marriage, or tell me where it was 
solemnized ? Who were the parents of this Miss 
Dives, and what was her Christian name? When 
did she die? In May, 1744, Fox married Lady 
Georgiana Oaroline Lennox. GF. RB. 


“Mazanive Brete.”—This phrase is used to 
describe the editio princeps of ‘ Biblia Latina Vul- 
gata’ in‘ Bibliotheca Britannica’ (eighth edition, 
yol. xviii, p. 529), and in other books, What 
is the origin of this application of the name 
Mazarine? How many copies of that first Latin 
Bible are extant? James D. Burier. 

Madison, Wis, U.S, 





Sratute Farrs.—In Lincolnshire, and, I be- 
lieve, several other counties, there are held at 
various times, near to May Day and Martinmas, 
what are known as statute fairs by those who 
speak in a refined manner, and “stattuses” by 
the users of dialect, They are for the purpose of 
hiring servants ; and it is currently believed that 
they were established by an Act of Parliament. 
I have searched for this statute without success. 
Has any one else been more fortunate? If so, he 
would doa good work by publishing the reference 
in your columns. Axor. 





Comc Sonar Mrras,—The following well- 
known historic personages have, I know, been 
proved (on the rules of the solar mythologists) to 
be myths of the sun, ¢g., Napoleon I. (in two 
ways), Mr. W. E, Gladstone, Mr, J. Chamberlain, 
and Prof, Max Miiller (by M. Gaidoz, in the 
Parisian Mélusine). Can any one add to the 
list? I know Columbus and Drake easily can be 
reduced to solar myths, WwW. 8. 8. 


Sim Joun Vansruor.—Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, ia 


his interesting sketch, which has been appearing i 
the Theatre, entitled The Drury Lane , 












stimony of credible witnesses. 
are not fitted for lengthened 
only give one or two, though 
rnish scores. I quoted Heré, 
will not allow that she is in 
he finer quality. Thad thought 
f Kronos, the sister and wife 
proachable private character, 
j® herself in respectful terms as 
(presba thea), was entitled to 
nd Mr. Guapsrone has con- 
ror, if error it be; for he 
by stating that there are in 
of greater dignity and import- 
second in the list. I must, 
first. Zeus by the artifice of 
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into a profound sleep (‘ Iliad,’ 
he awakes he knows nothing 
until he gets up, looks about 
apes repulsed, and sees Hector 

eld. And when the Father 
jaw him, he pitied him, &e. 
mer, 80 far from telling hat 
ituitive act of the mind how he 











seeing her arrive without her 
ith disordered dress, and all in 
, Dear daughter, which of the 
aso?” Zeus knew nothing of 
ns told (‘ Tlind? xxi, 505), 

otion of the gods instantaneous. 
but Mr. Guapsrone replies, 
ioned ; motion is mentioned, but 
f the person which causes the 
ment from place to place.” This 
If by ‘motion is not men- 





(7@ 8. 1V, Jour 9,87. 





eager ; still, to make them do their best Hert does 
not spare the lash, and as soon as she has got the 
permission she wanted she returns to the plains of 
Troy, again using the whip ; and when they have 
reached the Simois they leave the chariot and go 
on their way like a pair of doves. Fust, no doubt, 
but far from instantaneous. 
I said Poseidon was not particular in having 
«physical wants, love of hecatombs,” and in- 
stanced Apollo. Mux. GLapsron says, ‘* Physical 
wants are ascribed to the gods generally, and to 
Poseidon individually.” The distinction is nice, 
but not, I think, jast. It was the creed of the 
time that the priest knew the mind of his deity. 
Achilles says to the assembled Greeks, Let us ask 
some priest why the god is so angry (‘Il.,’ i. 6: 
Chryses must be taken to have known Apoll 
mind better than any of us. And Chryses, wish- 
ing to curry favour with the god, puts him in mind 
of the many fat goats and bulls he had sacrificed to 
him. This seems to me to ascribe physical wants 
to Apollo individually. 

Mr. Grapstong says that I “ wholly mistook 
his point, which is not that the Phenicians [my 
bad penmanship has misled the printer; I meant 
Phoeacians] failed in reparation; but rather that 
Apollo appears to have been appeased by redress 
and thanksgiving, without any mention of the effect 
of sacrifice on his mind.” I thought I clearly 
understood Mr. GiapsTong, and showed that in 
the ose of Poseidon the injury was redressed and 
sacrifice offered. And Mr. Grapstowr has quoted 
no passage to show that it rather appears that 
Apollo would have been satisfied by redress with- 
out sacrifice, Achilles believed otherwise. After 
a murrain among men and beasts had prevailed for 
nine long days, he says, Let us inquire whether 
Apollo is angry with us for neglect of hecatombs 
(‘1L.,’i. 65) or for a breach of a vow, Achilles 
speaks as if neglect of hecatombs were a crime as 
heinous as perjury, 



























STONE means to hint that the 
been instantaneous, I reply, 


bids such an interpretation, for 
” 


the tops of Olympus, while the 
ments of his vengeance, rattle 
js shoulders, 

very properly corrects the error 
ig of Athené using the horses of 
im memory, and as that memory 
eginning of A.v. 1805 it often 
should have said the horses of 
+ goddess and Athend (‘Tliad,’ 


to reach Zeus, to get leave to 
isting the Trojans, they get into 
he horses are swift of foot ond 








Mr. Guanstoxe will not take amiss my humble 
attempts to rehabilitate poor Poseidon. At least I 
have saved him from the charge of bad taste i 
selecting for his wife, among the beauties of ss 
and air, a goddess with a blue-black face. 

J. Carrick Moonz. 





Monoprrkexs (7 8, iii, 126, 215, 252, 374, 433, 
519).—I cannot feel that Miss Busx's account of 
me is quite accurate, and therefore beg leave to 
say a few ‘‘ logt words.” 

It is not the case that I ‘‘ winceat a few knocks 
in return.” I have been attacked over and over 
again, and rather like it, if by such means we can 
get nearer to the truth, I have always accep! 
every correction that could be proved, and masy 
such have been proved. Hence the large number 
of corrections in the second editions of my larger 
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’ On the title-page of the 
an appropriate motto from 


Tamen me 
invita fatebitur usque 


Joux Pickrorp, M.A. 
biography of William Jer- 
This popalar individual was 
@ House of Commons, On 
ered concurrently with the 
e door open to let his supe- 
le shot and nearly felt it too. 
» a8 an eye-witness, will be 
I. i. p. 133; and at the end 
rs the imprint of my former 
plan of the lobby, May 11, 
A, Hatt, 











15.0. 


th,” Bourchier Wrey Savile, 
pp. 156-162, Lon., 1874 ; 
; SS, xi, 226, 256, 

Ep, MarsHant. 


Hoop? (7% §. ii. 421; iii. 
3, 412, 525.)—The attempts 
ts to identify Robin Hood 
outlaw, or to assign any 
exploits, are, I fear, fore- 
ie story is a solar myth, and 
f the heroes of Cloudland, 
jot be separated from those 
lee or of William Tell. Some 
the Academy a suggestion, 
ide acceptance, that he mnat 

lotherns of Saxo Grammati- 
has also identified him with 

of the German mythology, 
shown good reasons for be- 
legend was current in Eng- 
jan Conquest. The treasure 









ld, who reappears as Colum- 
ersion of the legend, where 


Western echo of the great 
h we find in India, Greece, 
, and England, with which, 
elements of the Odin myth 
led. The story was localized, 
its were imported into it, as 
ic, Arthur, Charlemagne, or 
ventures of the solar heroes 
janner were assigned. 
Isaac Taytor. 


» (7 8, iti, 232,326, 462).— 
by Sin J, A. Picton is not 


















new. It will be found discussed at some length 
in the very useful “Glossary of Anglo-Indian 
Words,’ edited by Col. Yule, who is himself evi- 
dently in favour of it, and quotes not only the pas- 
sage cited from ‘ Piers Plowman’ by Mr. Laz, but 
also another from Chaucer (‘C. T.,’ 3754, ‘The 
Miller's Tale’) in which the word kerse occure.* 
But even if damn in “ to care a damn” is really 
a corruption of the name of avery harmless Indian 
coin, ddm—whichis verydonbtfult—thereis nothing 
to show that this corruption took place during 
Wellington's stay in India; and if it had taken 
place before, then, as he was no scholar like Col. 
Yule, he was likely to be ignorant of the origin of 
the phrase, and to use the word damn in the sense 
which is naturally attached toit by every English- 
man, And, again, if he had been aware of the origin 
of the phrase and had been careful to avoid the 
imputation of swearing (which is not likely, as 
Swearing was very common in those days and 
thought but little of, especially in the army), he 
would surely have taken the precaution of writing 
the word diam. And least of all would he have 
written “ twopenny damn,” for, whatever may have 
been tho original value of the dém,t it bad, so far 
back as the time of Akbar (1542-1605), ceased to 
be worth more than the fortieth part of a rupee, 
and was consequently, in Wellington’s time at any 
rate, of far less value than twopence; so that 
“ twopenny damn” would have conveyed precisely 
the opposite meaning to that which he intended to 
convey.§ F, Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


In_ addition to Dr. Brewer's quotation from 
Langland, the following may throw some light on 
this subject :— 

Of paramours ne sette he natn kers, 
Chaucer, ‘ The Millere’s Tale.’ 
Men witen welle whiche bath the werse, 
And s0 to me nis worth a kerse. 
Gower (quoted by Halliwell), 
In ‘The Testament of Love’ cress is twice used in 
the same sense, There seems, therefore, no doubt 
of the meaning, though Dr. Brewer says ker 
means a wild cherry. GC. 0. B 


The word kerse does not, as Dr. Brewer asserts, 
mean a‘ wild cherry” at all, It was the “cress” 
or “water-cress,” the Nasturtium officinalis of 
R. Brown, In Gockayne’s ‘Saxon Leechdoms’ the 





* He interprets ders(e), however, not “ wild cherry,” 
with Dr. Brewer, but “cross,” with Tyrwhitt and Prof. 
Skeat (5 "), 

+ As “to cara a curse" was already in use, it was 
sony bi simple to substitute “ damn " for “curse.” 

t Sr J. A. Prozow eays that a dém was originally the 
sixteenth part of a gold mokwr, but I do not find this in 
‘Gol. Yule, and the statement, therefore, requires can- 
firmation. 

§ The duke no doubt meant by “twopenny damn” the 
‘most trifling, the very smallest curse, 
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irs of the Protectorate House 
, it was finally dissolved by 
The petition contained the 
well, Abigail Cromwell, his 

others; and it is stated by 
lemoirs’ that the House of 
jat the “ cause between John 
nd the cause between Col. 
Abigail, his wife, and the 
John Smith, then reported, 
business should be referred 
termination of the House of 
mmon Law Court.” Whether, 
ise of procedure, the House 
It Noble does not say. How- 






|, née 
neal descendant of Thomas 
mn, Hereford, and daughter of 
erchant, died at Ponder’s 
r, 1813, and was aged 105 
A. H. Goopaiper, M.A. 
King’s Cross, 


st to your correspondent (Mr. 
have an old manuscript grant 
phen’s, Coleman Street, Lon- 
by the Cromwell family, and 
» Henry and Hannah Orom- 
, 00, Cambridge, who after- 
to the Hewling family. This 
late 1686, and has the signa- 
Hannah Cromwell, with their 
witnessed at the back by the 
Cromwell. 
Osantes Goxpinc. 


, and was succeeded 
jard Fitz John. At the final 
tates, Moulton Manor was 
d., and assigned to Robert de 
ford, and Idoned, widow of 
and wife of John de Cromb- 
the two coheirs of Isabel de 
ister, In the 9th Edward II, 
je Cromwell was found to be 
f Moulton. This Cromwell 
pd the manor devolved upon 
w, whose father (Hugh) had 
ereford in 1326, (Vide ‘ His- 
nshire,’ by W. Whellon, 1849, 
W. M. Ganpwer. 


of Cromwell, of Cheshunt 
of the Protector, in Burke's 


‘ History of the Commoners,’ vol. i. p. 428, which, 
in addition to the descent, contains some curious 
information concerning the different members of 
the family. In Burke's * History of the Landed 
Gentry,’ 1871, vol. i. p. 303, may be found another, 
substantially the same. 
Jou Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Epirara (7 §, iii, 426)—This epitaph. from 
the brass in Henfield Church waa contributed (less 
verbally correctly) to ‘N. & Q.” 6% 8. xii, 12 
Neitherversion gives the quaint concluding lines:— 

She lived and dyed a yertuous matron, 
‘That with full lamp like virgin wise 
Was still prepared for this surprize, 
And’s now departed henee to dwell 
Unto s place where ioies excell. 














The effigy on the brass represents a stately dame 
with neck raff and slashed sleeves, and what looks 
like a feather fan in her left hand ; her right band 
rests on the curly head of her “‘deer Meneleb,” 
In Shipley Church, in the same county, I copied 
another of about the same date off » fine alabaster 
monument to Sir Thomas Caryll (1616), which for 
lofty bombast is, perhaps, unsurpassed :— 
Ask not who lies entombed, that crime 
Argues you lived not in his time ; 
Hia ies answer, and to Fate 
Outliving him, express their bate 
For stealing ‘way the life of one 
Who (but for Fashion) needs no stone 
To seek his praise, His worst did dye, 
But best part outlives memorye. 
Then view, read, trace, his tombe, praise, deedes, 
Which teares, joy, love, strain, causeth, breeds, 
Its peculiarity occurs in the last two lines, the three 
nouns of each of which have to be mentally paired. 
off in reading with the verbs that qualify them, 
thus: “view his tombe, reade his praise, trace his 
deedes,” &e. R. H. Bosx. 


A Descenpant or Grotivs (7™ §, iii, 426).— 
Some further particulars of Isaac de Groot will ba 
found in ‘ Letters of the late Ignatius Sancho, an 
African’ (third edition, London, 1784), pp. 174-5 
and 215. ©. E. Donte. 

Oxford, 





Turee Hunprep Pounps a Year, TEMP. 
Quexy Exizazetu (7 S, iii, 429)—This estimate 
sensarte very favourably with Goldsmith's memor 
able 

Passing rich with forty pounds = year, 
Given 3002, temp. Elizabeth, we may assume 4,000L 
temp. Victoria; given 401 temp. Anne, we may 
assume 2001, now. 

An allied subject concerns Edw. Alleyn and 
Dulwich College. Few can be aware how very smal 
was his pecuniary donation. For instance, take the 
* Mermaid ” edition of ‘Kit Marlowe’; there we 
find a short appendix devoted to this subject 
where it is recorded, “In 1606 the manor of Dul- 
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ely that he would be tried 
lomo’ the following year, and 
ible that punishment did not 
‘orgivencss in those days re- 
ultures give to lambs—cover- 


hor of ‘Ecce Homo,’ was a 
m, and to escape persecution 
ica, and was the author of 
a work of great historical 
0 letters, under the assumed 
eph, published by Collins, 
yle and mode of thought are 
me author, and ‘ Israel Vindi- 















Wirtram Harris, 


ut Daniel Isaac Eaton and 
and blasphemy, see Annual 
; xlv. 454; liv. 972. But no 
book entitled ‘ Ecce Homo,’ 
ranD H, Marsan, M.A, 


‘two other mottoes are given, and the words “trans- 

lated from the French” are omitted. The trans- 

lation has been attributed to George Houston. 
GQrEREB. 


Tratiay Book Wanrep (7" §, iii, 518).—The 
work in question is found in the Library of the 
British Museum under “ Badini (Carlo Francesco),” 

R. §. Cuansoce. 


‘Tae Own Crrmic’ (7™ §, iii, 189, 315),— 
Kindly allow me to point out that this poem ap- 
peared in Harper's New Monthly Magazine, July, 
1879, p. 177. Before this publication became 
“ Anglicized,” * The Owl Critic’ found its way into 


- | various English periodicals, and was again repro- 


duced, with the same illustrations as before, in 
Harper’s Christmas number, 1881, which number 
was ‘‘ made up” of articles selected from previous 
issues. . Ropgrrs. 
Ll, Frederick Street, Gray's Inn Road, 
Onicrvat or THE Drozsnovr Porrrair oF 
Smaxspeare (7 §, iii, 425)—F. J. F. will find 
very full details about the Felton (not Fulton) por- 





jont, Hastings, 

nm, 8 noted bookseller, of High 
aria Lane, was tried on Feb, 24, 

, for a libel called ‘Hogs-Wash; 
ople.’ On June 5 following 






illory for different offences, and 
nishment emigrated to America, 
d when he fancied that no 
e dreaded, Falling again into 
was tried on March 6, 1812, 
some of the writings of Thomas 
is sixth prosecution, and upon 
for judgment in May he was 
m months’ imprisonment and 
ory. He died at Deptford, 
poverty and contempt, 
Evenanp Homz Cotemay, 


eared in 1799, its title being, 
Gritical Enquiry into the His: 
: being a Rational Analysis of 
slated from the French (Lon- 
booksellers, 1799, 12mo.),” The 
advertisement” states that he 

discover the name of “the 
this anonymous work,” but if 
to hazard a conjecture he would 
nlanger, the learned author of 
ée2” ‘The second edition ap- 
rinted, published, and sold by 

ia Lane, Ludgate Street, and 


illers.” The title is the same, 
lof a motto from St. Augustine 


trait in the fine thick quarto volume, ‘The Portraits 
of Shakespeare,’ by J. Parker Norris, of Phila- 
delphia, published three or four years ago, with a 
large number of engravings of the pseudo-portraits; 
and also in Boaden’s Inguiry ’ (1824) and Wivell’s 
more elaborate ‘Inquiry’ (1827), The last, how- 
ever, should be consulted in the complete edition 
(pp. 254) and the ‘ Supplement’ (1824), pp. 52. The 
* Life Portraits’ by Friswell (1864) would also en- 
lighten him. Este. 


Correction or Sznvants (7 §, iii, 229, 350, 
462).—Englishmen in India, however indefensible 
the custom, have good authority for chastising 
their native servants :— 

“A wife, a eon, a servant, @ pupil, and o 
whole brother, may be ‘corntsseil was they nai 
faults, with » rope, or the small shoot of scane; bat 
on the back part only of their bodies, and not on noble 
part by any monns,"—‘ Institutes of Menu,” viii. 299-300, 
in Mill's ‘ India,’ vol. i. p, 311, 

Epwarp H. Marsan, M.A, 

Hastings. 


If Venpaue will refer to the Rey, Mynors 
Bright’s edition of Pepys's ‘ Diary” (Bickers, 
London, 1875), he will there find the three quota 
tions under the dates given by me, The third 
example is under date of April 24,1663. Being 
so accustomed to read this edition, which is by far 
the best, it mever occurred to me to state from 
which I made the extracts. 

F, G. Hiuron Parcs. 

A long and somewhat amusing treatise on this 
subject may ba found in Wm, * Whole 





Armour of God,’ London, 1627, under the head of 
© Duties of Masters ”:— 













any tablet or monument to 
mted for by the Great Fire 
i; but it is remarkable that 
of such in that valuable col- 
’s ‘Monumenta Anglicans,’ 
fe following :— 
dmonton Church in Middlesex, 
he body of the Rt Wort Dame 
te Wife of S* Hugh Middleton 
life the 19' of July Ae D'ni 1643 
je Mother of 15 Children.” 

‘he family of which record has 
it. Matthew's ine to Anne 
Jan, 11, 1596, in her fifty- 
bription is from a plate on the 
neel (Stow):— 

he dieth; As Tree falleth, so it 
, thy Life, well past, Doth argue 


F. J, Hanpry. 


rosperous pan-maker at Stour- 
ire (b, 1725), married, about 
ton, who died 1806, aged 
granddaughter Ann was born 
od her grandmother well. She 
the daughter of Hugh Myd- 
pposed to be the knight. It 
she may have been  grand- 
‘yddelton of Shiffaal, as there 
irae between that place and 
as always reputed of good 
very glad to learn where and, 
ok place. While on the sub- 
from the registers of St, Mary 
ndon: “1659, July 28. Hugh 
e Haines, both of the Parish 
minster.” 

. W. Corwztivs Hatten. 


(so his name is spelled in the 
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om) lived at the Golden Inn 
carried on the business of a 
ollege bought plate of him in 







Mes E. Toononp Rogers. 


if Cantdhame (formerly designed 
f Kilbill), in Kincardineshire. 
he peerage in 1660 as Karl of 

as such R. W. OC. will doubt- 
I. He died through falling 
iers in 1673, and his historians 
fifty-four, born cirea 1619. This 
d should be grateful for infor- 

when killed ‘sitting in hia 

soldiers in 1645, was called 
arriage contract of his father’s 
, Who had no issue, was dated 


[7* 8. 1V. Jour 9, 87. 





April 18, 1599. His father’s sister Margaret was 
married previous to that date; and he himself had 
cultivated literature before he “trailed a pike” in 
Hepburn’s regiment ; but neither of his age nor of 
his writings can I glean any definite knowledge. 
Surely he was more than fifty-four at his death! 
M. Gitcarist. 


“A SLEEVELESS ERRAND” (1 8, i. 439; 
473; xii, 58, 481, 520; 7 8, iii. 6, 74, 391).— 
The expression “sleeveless errand” ocours in * The 
Proverbs of John Heywood,” 1546 + 

And one morning timely he tooke in hand 
To make to my house a sleeveless errand, 
Hanking upon me, hia minde herein to 6 
Which I would not see till he began to speake, 
Praying me to heare him ; and I sayd, I would. 
P, 29, reprint, 1874, 
What earlier instances are there of the use of 
“sleeveless” with “ errand”? 
F. ©. Braxseck Terry. 


Tea-Capor (7 8. iii, 308, 435).—Sometimes a 
box without any compartments, and not metal- 
lined, is called variously “‘tea-box,” ‘ tea-cnddy,” 
never “tea-chest” to my knowing. I have heard 
some call a tin box or chest used to hold 
tea, a ‘‘tea-caddy,” not having any divisions in- 
side. On the other hand, a large chest, such aa 
described by Esra (7™ 8. iii. 435) is called a ‘ tea- 
chest,” the metal-lined boxes within it being called 
“caddies.” Some of these large “ tea-chests,” one 
a very old one I know of, also contain an extra 
compartment, which serves as a small medicine 
chest. But “tea-caddy” is sadly misused, as other 
Hersert Harpy, 














names. 
Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury. 


I noticed in one of your late numbers an in- 
guiry as to the origin of the name “ tea-caddy.” 

import tea from Shanghai, and the account is 
made out in “‘cattys,” a Chinese weight, equivalent, 
if I remember rightly, to two and a quarter pounds. 
There is a similarity in the names “ caddy” and 
‘‘ catty,” which suggests the origin of the former 
and its derivation from the latter. 

May I be excused, when writing on tea, if I draw 
the attention of those of your readers who aro 
connoisseurs in tea to the remarkable fact thas 
the greater merit of sun-dried tea compared with 
high-dried tea (that is tea dried by artificial beat) 
appears to be unknown to more than a few of tha 
consumers in England, and to most of the tea 
merchants. Sun-dried tea is superior to high- 
dried as an. Havannah cigar is to its English-made 
imitation, The high-drying process was invented 
many years ago, so I was informed by my friends 
at Shanghai (when the tea had to remain in the 
hold of a sailing ship for several months) to protect 
itfrom mildew. If any of your readers are tem) 
to order sun-dried tea from Shanghai or Fi we 
or Ishang, &e., they will find » small packet of 
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in the Maybridge Photographs’ is 
thy pape rprees and illus 
ellent.—' Chatter about Shelley, 
cmillan, is one of Mr, Traill’s 
fiona,’ and is equally jost and 
Murray has an overwhelmingly 
The Revived Study of Berkeley. 
on ‘The Humour of Moliére.” 
on ‘Montrose,’ ‘Theoeritus in 






eince the poper is argumentative 
Mr. Phil Robinson supplies 
B, Walford describes 
and Mr, Fox-Bourne 
the Worth Briton.—The first part 
‘iption of ‘Playgoing in China, 
ia Wingfield, appeara in 
igo Cardinal Manning writes on 
unwilling to Emigrate?’ Poetry 
rge share of the magazine.—The 
ting account of *A Vii 
short history of ‘Flags 
r. W. H. Pollock bas a valuable 
les at the Lyceum.’ Mr. Andrew 
is "At the Sign of the Ship.’—In 
d Mr. Richard Jefferies begins 
jelds,° written in hia characteristic 
t illustrations of old ships, ' The 
French Mariner" has both value 


F the opening 
nt.— ‘The Chronicles of Scottish 
in AU the Yeur Round, and thore 
gin. A paper, in two parts, on 
pays attention, 


ublications lead off with The En- 
|, Part XLII. of which carries the 
se" to “Interlink.” The words 
atin origin; “ Intellect,” 
Inspiration" are the subjects of 
nd illustration. Egypt, Deserip- 
Picturesque, has « fine full-page 
(Coast of the Red Sea,’ and some 
ea and characters of street life, 
— All’a Well that Ends 

11, of Cassell’s Lllustratedt 


approach 
ur parts being supplied, Among 
racts are given are Lord Lytton 
Coventry Patmore, and Mr, Shor 


completion, twenty- 


lof Jndia, Part XXII, deala with 
of Wal dia, and bas pictures 
other subjects.—In Part XIV. of 

Queen Victoria the period of the 
onsort ia reached, and that also of 
War in America. 


, Hamilton's Parodies gives imita- 
of Bray,’ ‘Old King Cole,” and 





‘Tue claim of Northern Notes and Queries to be the 
northernmost of the issue of ‘N, & Q.'is now forfeited 
by the appearance of No.1 of Scottish Voter and Queries, 
which is published in “Aberdeen awa,” and edited 
by Mr. John Bulloch. This latest born of a numerous 
progeny seems robust and full of vitality. 


Tur Monthly Chronicle of North-Country Lore and 
Legend, issued at Neweastle-on-Tyne by Mr. Walter 
Scott, contains much matter of interest to northern 
antiquaries, 





Axoxo the forthcoming eales at Messrs, Sotheby & 
Wilkinson's are those of the library of the Inte J 
Mayno, of Liverpool, on the 19th inst., and @ portion of 
the library of Mr. G, W. Smalley, on the 11th and 12th, 

Mn. W. Ronrnrs is contributing a series of papers on 
‘Tho Dawn of English Bookselling' to the iishers’ 
Circular. 

Tae Red Dragon baving ceased to exist, the ‘Notes 
and Queries" section, which constituted an interesting 
feature, ie being continued in the Cardiff Weetty Mail, 








Aotices ta Correspondents. 

We must eall special altention to the following notices ; 

Ox all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
48 a guarantee of good faith, 

‘We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

‘To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on n separate slip of paper, with the 
riguature of the writer and such address as be wishes to 
ppear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the sccond communication “ Duplicate.” 

JoxaTHAN Boucnren (* Poems on Chess") —At the 
clote of “Lndus Scacchiw, Chesse Play, a Game both 
Pleasant, Wittie, and Pvliticke, &c., Translated out of 
the Italian into the English Tongue,” London, 169, 

ia‘ A pretty and pleasant Poeme of a whole Game 
dd at Cherse, written by G. B[lochimo].’ This 
answers your requirements. ‘A bibliography of books on 
chess is, we fancy, obtainable. 

R. U. P. (“ Faya ce que voudras")—The motto is 
supposed to have originated with Rabelais, who put it 
over the doors of his pleasant abbey of Theleme, 

Jonx M, Deax (“All things come to him who knows 
how to wait "),—This proverb, which isa translation of 
tho French ‘Tout vient & point pour celui pat 

inglish 














attendre,” is not yet definitely fixed in the 
Innguage. The above is the better rendering of the 
two sou supply, Commult *N, & Q.' 4018. xil passin; 
8, i, 14, 


Cot. Haavr (“Parody by O’Connell”)—Tbis will be 
found ‘N. & Q.,’ 6 8, vili. 260, The two other colonels 
were Col,, afterwards Sir W. Verner, M.P. for Armagh 
county, and Col, Gore, M.P. for Sligo county. See 6” 


155, 








W, G, Stoxx (“ Copying Letters ”’).—Please send, 
Venacrs.—Veré means “ truly.” 


WOTJOR, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “'The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries'"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to ‘Ths Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Curaitor Street, Chancery E.G 

We beg leave fo state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do mot print; aad 

-xception, 








to this rule we can make no e: 
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id Margaret. Her testimony was 
1d person whom I knew, Elizabeth 
1858, aged seventy-four, and was 








of the epitaph, copied from 
ir. Ormiston, is identical with 
ith the single exception of the 
of “rest” in the first line. 
‘lisle, whose late husband was 
hn and Margaret Richardson, 
, besides differing as to several 
f Mrs, Story, omits altogether 
es, The same two lines are 
!. Jeaffreson, who, in his ‘ Book 
203), assigns the authorship of 
}. Messenger Monsey, physician 
|, who died in 1788, aged ninety- 
gives the last four lines th 
d may be I ne'er troubled my pate; 
I beseech thee, O Fate, 
ions rise up in a riot, 
of Monsey lie quiet ! 
as given by Mr, Jeaffreson 
= version which I have quoted 


0 be continued.) 


WALSH FAMILY. 
e718 8, ii, 168,) 
eredited in the South of Ire- 
trious family of Walsh, of the 
in its different ramifications 
‘anningstown, in the county of 
igmaine, in Wicklow ; of Old- 
f Cranagh, Roscommon (these 
), there transplanted by Orom- 
if France and Brittany, Comtes 
by creation 1753, and by brevet; 
court, grandees of Spain ; of 
nary Islands, now Cologan, 
illa,” under the denomination 
Arénal”; Counts von Wallis- 
istria—derive from one common 
3, Welsh knights, companions 
of whom, Philip and David, 
s for ever famous through their 
the siege of Limerick, then de- 
ymond le Gros by Donald 
Thomond (1172), The passage 
figured, I should imagine, not- 
inion alleged to the contrary in 
. 495, by the armorial bearings 
me by many branches of the 
ed by Madame de Créquy, in 
jutbentic ‘Memoirs,’ edited by 
“‘trés seigneuriale,” which, 
aracteristic motto, “ Transfixus 
are thus marshalled: On a 
on gules between three pheons 
wan pierced through the neck, 














all proper, and supporters of the French ducal and 
comtal families of that name, two swans, wings 
elevated, and another motto, epitomizing the entire 
history of the race, “ Pro Deo, honore, et patria.” 
The same arms, an annulet on the chevron, and 
the neck of the swan in the crest, presumably a 
mark of cadency, with the somewhat plaintive de- 
vice, possibly conceived during the dark days of 
persecution, “Dum spiro, spero,” minus the su] 
porters, not generally used, or allowed to 
untitled aristocracy or simply armigerous families 
of the United Kingdom, were borne by the only 
surviving branch still possessed of landed property 
in southern Ireland, that is to say, by the late 
John Walsh, of Fanningstown, a magistrate of 
Kilkenny, well known and beloved by us all. This 
venerable gentleman, of undoubted honour and 
veracity, without that overdose of family pride 
almost excusable in Irishmen of ancient lineage, 
firmly believed in his race, was not ignorant of its 
filiation, and as a matter of course claimed kins- 
manship with his foreign cousins, who, though 
exiled from the home of their fathers, yet found 
honour, distinction, wealth, and fame in other 
more favoured regions. 

Had they elected to remain in Ireland, they 
would, under the grinding tyranny of the penal 
laws, then in full vigour, bave met with constant 
obloquy and insult from the  perveds and triamph- 
ant Cromwellian squires, their neighbours, who 
had recently possessed themselves of so large a 
portion of the confiscated land of Erin, 

See the late Lord Macaulay, when, in his own 
inimitable style, he expatiates so vividly on the 
position attained by a Count Wall, minister of the 
Ostholic king, dictating his conditions in the 
palace of the Escurial to the ambassador of Wal- 
pole, minister of George IL, the English kivg; 
and how mournful indeed would have been his 
existence had so gifted statesman continued in 
Ireland, immured in the aullen seclusion eves 
of his beautiful domain of Coolnamuck, on the 
banks of our own silvery, wide-expanded Suir! 
See also my late father, Sir Thomas Wyse, in 
his ‘ Catholic Association,’ vol, i. c. ii. pp, 51, 52 

The exiled noblesss of Ireland, banished at the 
close of the seventeenth century for their inviolable 
fidelity to the Stuarts, whom they considered as 
their lawful monarchs, as likewise for their un- 
purchasable attachment to the national faith, 
have enriched the armorisl of almost every 
European country, whilst their martial prowess 
in the field and skill in the council-chamber have 
contributed to “ make the history” of many coun- 
tries throughout the globe, 

How many glorious names on the roll of fame, 
but ee nn Nail, Ma be too sedis bo 
capitulate here, O'Neil 

Dillons, 


Lacys, D’Altons, O'Ror! 
pre pa 


‘Wolshes, and countless 
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lhe Anglo-Norman, Welsh, or 
‘try of the Pale were generally 
with their constant struggles 
Jans, whom they were pleased 
enemy,” to think of carrying 
extreme East, even for an object 
importance as the recovery of 

the iron grasp of the Saracen. 
Jo-Irish or purely Celtic families 













r Italian knight :-— 
polero del Signore 
mo vincitor. 
ry amongst other names L, W. 
illustrious lady, Madame Valen- 
int, daughter of Antoine Joseph 
ie Walsh-Serent, and through 
ind Trish houses Rigaud de Vau- 
arper, and Whyte, fourth in 
first emigrant of the name at 
at St. Malo, but since 1839 
harles Marie-Bretagne, Duc de 
mte and Duc de Thouars, 
land Talmont, &c., head of one 




















ses of feudal France, often allied | 


unting the historical escutcheon, 
jes, between three eagles dis- 
ring Thouars, France, Brittany, 
the royal Sicilian crown, and 
the princes of Lorraine and 
cknowledged precedence at the 
ja before all others, even those 
‘ho, considering themselves as 
sang, et de possession d'état,” 
ritish Regulus, Conan Meriadek, 
ractacus or Caradawg, who 380 
, the betrothed of the virgin 
daughter of Dionocus, King of 
ality husband of Darerea, sister 
ational apostle), who, being the 
,a Roman of high degree, was 
to be of noble and patrician 
POLEON Bonararts- Wyse. 
‘o ba continued.) 


one 21, 1887.—"* Jubilee, liter- 
; the year of release among the 
fear; any season of great publicjoy 
says Chambers’s ‘ Etymological 
lhe reminder is almost necessary, 
id jubilee associated with a cele- 
. It is customary to say that only 
been held before in England. 
this is, I believe, the only one 
that was ever actually held, 
have been four. 

t of Ethelbert of Kent, the first 
gland. He reigned. for fitty- 
Bretwalda, was in some sort 


King of England ; yet he did but hold immediate 
sway over a seventh part of England alone, while 
our Queen’s authority is acknowledged over 3 
seventh part of the whole world. 

Henry TIL’s reign was nominally of the same 
length as Ethelbert’s; but as he came to the throne 
when only nine years old—the kingdom then being 
in the hands of a foreign prince—he was for several 
years a minor, Nor was he ever, I believe, crowned 
at Westminater, but first at Gloucester, and when 
only thirteen, again at Canterbury; but at the time 
of his jubilee, the year 1266, he was at war with 
his own people, and a stately ceremonial, even 
could it have been held, would have been a solemn 


mockery. 

Edward III.’s jubilee was recognized by a 
general pardon—from which, strange to say, for 
some personal spite of John of Gaunt, William of 
Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, was excladed. 
But the glory of the king’s reign had departed, his 
illustrious son the Black Prince had died the year 
before, and the king was sunk in sensuality and 
vice. He only outlived it six months, 

‘War abroad and domestic trouble at home 
marked the Jubilee year of the good old king 
George III. The war with France was at its 
height, and the disastrous expedition to Walcberen 
took place in the year 1809, for George IIT., unlike 
our Queen, elected to keep his festival at the open- 
ing instead of the close of the fiftieth year. That 
yeur was scarcely ended when insanity, which had 
shown itself more than once, became confirmed, and 
darkness, both mental and physical, settled down 
upon the good old man. 

But such a Jubilee as we have been privileged 
to take part in has never before been witnessed. 
In 1 Roman triumph conquered kings and queens 
followed the chariot of a victorious emperor or 
general; but here five independent sovereigas 
from Enrope and the distant isles of the great 
Pacific Ocean, with the heirs or representatives of 
the greatest monarchies upon earth, were present 
to do honour to the virtues, public and private, of 
our Queen and Empress, while dependent princes 
‘swelled the triumphant procession. Her magnifi- 
cent body-guard of princes of her blood or allied 
by marriage was in itself a unique feature. And 
amidst all this pomp sat the Queen, simple and 
quiet, like—as indeed she is—the mother of her 
people, receiving their enthusiastic homage grate- 
fully and  joyfally } and one could not but remem- 
ber, toadd to the peaceful triumph, that a universal 
peace reiyns throughout her wide dominions. Surely 
‘the words of King Lemuel are true of her if ever 
‘they were of any woman :— 

“ Strength and honour are her clothing, and she shall 
Tejoice in time to come. 

“She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her 
tongue is the law of kindness. 

“ Her children rise up and call her blessed, her hue 
Yoanf lao, anf he preset, 
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, lines, &., identical with that 
/bserved that one of the Museum 
. 17 or 161 a, 36, crown, I for- 
A 1636 added to it, and appa- 
lied by the hand some little time 
‘inted off. I verified all this for 
ception, that in my undated copy 
ad been undated ‘“ Hippolyta” 
ere separated by a larger space 
the names of the dramatis per- 
36 copy they were more closed, 
bracket binding them together 
giving one line of explanation 
je in both sets of copies. Hence, 
printed 1636, it is evident that 
were first printed off, the inser- 
laving been forgotten, and that 
pies were a second issue from 

thus far emended. 

Br. Nicnonson. 





















sp¥.”—On the side of a steep 
e town of Halifax there is a 
ingular and whimsical appella- 
sight appears to defy all ety- 
» but on analysis yields the 
being pure Welsh. In that 
stream, cwm is a valley, dan 
dhu (pronounced dée) is black, 
feature in the Welsh language 
places ara descriptive of the 
that in Welsh grammar the 
follows the substantive. Now 
ning of this name Wise-cwm- 
rally “the stream in the valley 
re was in my recollection a 
in question, which looks down 
valley, and coal is worked 
ed yards of the spot. It will 
black fire is w very expressive 

Altogether it is a genuine 
itable to the locality, But how 
haname? That is a puzzle, 
o there was an ancient house 
the sixteenth century, and the 
But the house bas been pulled 
im blocked by rubbish and earth 
am aware that the authorities 
the names of streets and places 
ve ‘ Wiscombe.” But I have 
‘om the diary (nearly » century 

ly who was familiar with the 
erty close by. I rather think 
I cannot suggest that there is 
the rest of the word. On the 
e8 not expect to meet Celtic 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

M. H.R. 


fr. Carpenter's extract from 
@ Excheqner with reference 
























































to Vandyck’s “reward for service,” which has been 
copied in other works, contains a few errors which 
4 personal inspection of the book referred to enables 
me to correct, The order-book is one for 1620- 
The entry is :— 

j February, 1620.—Anthony Vandike ia 
vice. By Order dated xvij Febry, 1620, 
to Anthony Vandike the some of one hundred poundes 
(©) by way of reward forspeciall s'vice by him p'formed 
for his Ma"! without accompt, imprest, or other charge 
to be sett uppon him for the same or for anie part thereof 
7 Vres gen™ dat vi Novembris, 1608.—H. Mandeville 
ffulke Grevill.” 

It will be seen that the cause of Mr. Carpenter's 
error in the date arises from the third numeral 
being joined by a thin up-stroke with the fourth 
‘That this is so the fact that the 22ad, and not the 
26th, was “Jovis” in the year 1620-21 proves, 
‘The second error is owing to the omission of tho 
last stroke of the Roman numeral for17._ The other 
differences are slight, but exist. VA My 


Bannory Ave—In the discussion on “ A Ban- 
bury Story ” (7 8. iii, 128, 158, 252, 403), men- 
tion is made of Puritanism, cheese, cakes, for which 
Banbury was famous. Was Banbury also famous 
for ale? When I was quite a boy, we sang s 
round of four parts about “ Banbury ale” thos :— 

Banbury als ! 

Where, boys, where? 

Down in yonder vale, 

O that I wers there ! 
Sometimes we substituted “Burton ale,” which 
was not 60 good in effect. Tuos. RaTcurrre, 

Worksop. 


1621. 











Cioer (HERETICAL) vensvs Wine (onrHopox). 
—I have just now come across the following 
droll passage in ‘ Ebrietatis Encomium’ (London, 
1723) :-— 

“Cardinal du Perron tells ua‘ That the Manichans 
said that the Catholicka were People much given to 
Wine, but that They (the Manichwans) never drank any.’ 

“ Agsinst this Charge St, Augustin no otherwise de- 
fonda them than by Ricrimination, He answers ‘That it 
was true, but that They (the Manichoans) drank the 
Juice of Ap) which was more delicious than all the 
Wines and Liquors in the World,’ And 80 does Ter- 
tullian; ‘which Liquor pressed from Apples,” he says, 
‘was most strong and vinous,’ His Words are, Succum 
ex pomis vinosissimui, 

“Here we may observe also, That the Use of Cyder 
was very primitive and antient; but, as strong snd 
delicious a8 it was, the Catholicks stuck close to the 
Juice of the Grape, as what was intirely orthodox and 
no Wise conversant with the Hereticks of those Days." 


Joun W. Bong, F.S.A. 


Aw Ancient Marriace Certiricare,— 

“ This l're made at Cristchurche in the shire of South’ 
the laste day of Decemb'r the yere of oure lorde king 
herry vjt xxxiij yere berith wittenesse that John Simon 
ffuller otherwise called John Grice in the towne of Wy- 
combe in. the shire of Buckinghm sumtime the #’yaunt of 
John Bighe of the said towne of Cristohurch maried 
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re abuts,” ara derived from ; 
olling board,” originally means 
3 and when was squanchion 
led side of a chimney opening? 
G, Arrcuisoy, 


BOTTLED Porrtpar.”—I have 
five volumes of the General 
and I believe that the above 
led among the ‘‘ Proverbs and 
been published in these pages. 
iskness—as of a clever boy in 
as sharp as bottled porridge.” 
ing? Ovutnpent Bepr. 


of a right angled triangle is 
the squares on the sides (vide 
ict,’ abridged, 8y0.). 

ertain proposition found out by 

ich he offered an ox in sacrifice to 
thankfulness, and called it Dul- 
Word is taken by Chaucer, and 


itty question 
Millips,” ed. 1708” (wide appendix 
Chaueer, 6 vol 


Aldine Posts,” 


oes “ Dulcarnon” refer to one 
sitions instanced ? 
jd English writers make use of 











esey’s ‘ Phillips’ mainly treat 
nge to me, 

give quotations of its use 
modern English literature, 
) or Victorian t 

in ‘Troy. and Crys,’ bk, iii. 


at ye dwel, or for hym go, 

he bettere mynde sende, 

ight at ny wittes ende. 
Hensert Harpy. 
bury. 


ny reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ tell me 
in which regiment was Capt. 
io married between 1736 and 
daughter of Sir Christophor 
f{ Edenhall, oo. Cumberland? 
secondly, in St. Ann’s, Dublin, 
June 29, 1759, Col. John 
and Brockley, Queen's County. 
Proorr-Lumiey, 


cic Prcrure.—If the report of 
the Royal Academy of Paris, 
je picture was the precursor of 
as photography, as it was pro- 
‘@ square pane of glass covered 

of metal, with a print over 
lectrified and properly touched, 









produces a shock, and is, in reality, no other than 

the famous Leyden experiment varied in the 

apparatus, What was the subject and size of the 

picture ; and is it preserved in any of the museums 

in France ? EORGE ELuis, 
St. John’s Wood, 


Lavy Bountirvn.—Seeking a few years ago 
(N, & Q,,' 6S. iv, 228) forinformation regarding 
a child’s book of the eighteenth century entitled 
‘Peter Pippin,’ I was kindly referred by two of 
your correspondents to an evidently emasculated 
‘Yersion of later years. The reverend nonagenarian 
for whom I sought the information has since taken 
his passport for Edthen, and if there he comes across 
the rejuvenated person of Master Oliver Laer 
my friend can ask the great master of playfa 
pathos if the work in question was by him delivered 
to the order of Mr. Francis Newberry, printer, of 
Paternoster Row, Mean time it may interest many 
of your readers to be informed whether our illns- 
trious acquaintance, my Lady Bountifal, was first 
introduced to us through the pages of this book, 
Tt seems as if no one less than Goldsmith should 
be accredited as her sponsor. ALxwics, 


A Propaecy.—What is the historical meanii 
of the following serio-comic prophecy, which 
extract from the North Briton, No. 41, Mareb, 
1763 7— 

When Andrew shall unite with James 
And ‘Tweed ndulterate with Thames, 
When Cod shall make the salmon rue, 
Blue turn to yellow, green to blue; 

When John leaves Margaret in the lurch, 
And Presbyterians head the Church, 
When cold Jamaica sends for peat 

From Florida to roast her ment ; 

When Reformation turns a shrew 





When England 's lost and Britain wins, 

When Union's firm, and strife begins ; 

When Stuarts claims are all o'erthrown, 

And Stuart reigns without a crown, 

Then triumph Scotland! Thou hast won ! 

England, look to't; the charm 's begun. 

E. Warrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Provt.—I have two beautiful water - colour 
pictures signed ‘*S,. G. Prout.” Oan any of your 
readers tell me who this Prout was? Was he any 
relation of the great Samuel Prout, or of J. Skinner 
Prout? Are any other works by him known ? 

Drax. 

Sunderland. 


* Tae Pacora.’— Who is the translator of a story 
from the French which ap; in ‘ Hoge’s In- 
structor, vol. i, 1853, under the title of ‘The 
Pagota’; and has it ever been published in book 
form? And from which Fi author was the 





story taken ; and what is its ine ia the coigeeee! 































in unnecessary limitation upon 
suggestive line, The influ- 
he lower animals is proverbial, 
0 human passion is equally so. 
” is an inclusive phruse; man 
mes rightly within its scope. 
ct V. sc, i, of ‘The Merchant 
gz out his suggestion. Perhaps 
re several lines which just as 
it the “ breast” is the sphere of 
ys Lorenzo :— 
ath no music in himsel! 
«1 with concord of swee! 





Rooert F, Gaxpiner, 


all boy nt school I remember 
jion on which I was trying 
oppressed by some grievous 
sing myself with a * mouth 

it was called, a species of 
instrument, when suddenly, to 
lent and dismay, the wretched 
lee to an excruciating screech. 


et whether I had a box on the 
jow this, that I resented silently 
aster’s misquotation, which I 
‘oo personal, for he said as he 
ing article from my lips,“ Music 
he the savage beast.” 


R, Stewart Parrensoy, 
ham. 


st's Hosprrat (7 §, iii. 517). 
Im, an old Blue and achoolfellow, 
Ir name, by which also I knew 

years I spent within its walls, 
nd a copy of a broadsheet now 





jand List of Children on the Royal 
te Majesty King Charles Il, i 
fesented humility aud duty to 
sty King IV. by the Presi- 
Governors of the snid Hospital, the 
MDECOXX’ London: Printed by 
r to Christ's Hospital, aspcocxxxrl, 


fF the correct designation I may 
ess a watch and prize medal in 
governors ure described as of 


Everard Home Coneman. 


wistes Hospital.” 
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signed ‘' James peele clerke of chrysts hospitall, 
one being dated October 26,1583, The printed 
part of these forms is a very good imitation of the 
writing of the period. 

A. W. Corwerivs Hatrey. 


Gosw (7™ S. 248, 524).—T have not myself 
known Gunn as a Cornish surname, though I once 
lived for some time in Cornwall. It is certainly 
the name of a clan in Caithness and Sutherland, 
mentioned in a Roll of Broken Clans (Act. Parl. 
Scot.), 1594, There is not likely to be any relation- 
ship between Cornish and Scottish Ganong, As & 
Scottish name an account will be found, s.v,, in 
Anderson's ‘ Scottish Nation.’ Armorially epeak- 
ing, I find no trace of Cornish Gunns in Burke's 
‘General Armory’ (1878), where I find, besides the 
Caithness and Sutherland clan above mentioned, 
two Irish families, spelling the name Gun ; one 
Scottish family, Gun-Monro (or Munro) of Poyntz 
field, Cromarty, of the Scottish Gunns by arms, 
though using the Irish spelling ; one Scoto-Lrish 
family, Gun-Caninghame, Irish by its arms and 
spelling ; one English family, Gun of Norfolk, 
with the Irish spelling, but with arms differing 
alike from the Irish Guns and the Scottish Gunus, 
. E. Canmicnarn 





oO. 
New University Club, 8.W. 


Grecian Srairs (7" §, iii. 475).—Is there 
any instance of the pl. of greesse=grudus being 
formed in en? Miitzner, ‘ Altenglische Sprach- 
proben,.’ iii. 308, gives the pl. as greeses, greces, a8 
well as grees, the pl. of the false singular gree. The 
en pl. is certainly not usual with any bat weak 
A-S. nouns, though in South Notts and North 
Leicestershire the pl. housen is commonly used. 
There are a few cases where it has been similarly 
extended by false analogy to strong nouni 
application to a word of French origin strikes me 
as nnprecedented. Wyelif forms the plural in -es. 
If, as L spect, there is no instance of the pl. 
greesen, the origin of “Grecian Stairs” must be 
sought elsewhere. I suggest that “ Grecian” is 
here derived from gressyng, which is clearly enough 
greea -+ suffix ing. My evidence for this form is 
derived from the Nottingham records. In the 
chamberlain’s accounts for 1571-2 a payment is 
entered to John Patten of 5s. chief-rent ‘‘ for the 
Halle Gressynges” (‘Records of the Borough af 
Nottingham,’ iv, 146, 8), The payment ocou 
subsequent accounts of Queen Elizabeth's a 
and the spelling is either gr és OF gressynges. 
The meant of the veny ie explained by the 
account for 1589-90, “Item payde to Maister Os- 
baston for the Towne Hall steares, vs.” (No. 1630, 
p. 53), The money was paid to the gussets bailiff, 
chief-rent paid to the chaplain 






















ind wish to understand what 
I do not quite understand 
‘CHOLSON’s contribution ; but 
sout.fair given by him and 
dents are very useful. 

word, I think, cannot possibly 
OLSON suggests. The follow- 






















I men by these presents, that I, 

the trusty and right well be- 

naman to the renouned, famous, 

admirable, incomparable Master 

4 Quick, a man of rare Qual- 

iperfections, who by 

It home, through France,..... 

himself with all manner of Oyles 

“Awith all sorts of Preservatives 

with all kind of Prescripts, D 

fe impedimonts belonging to n 

9 to the great demolishmen 

co of this Incorruption, hath re- 
, 


says of gualcoms, “From the 
ff the whole speech, and from 
ase, “singular imperfections,’ 
ities. | Not improbably it is 
of qualms, and used in the 
{a @ physician’s character—of 
ent.” I know that Dr. Nicuox- 
of sly humour; but I scarcely 
e serious in expecting one to 
tation. Perhaps he would like 
f home and travells abroad” 
d and travells at home,” and 
self,” “ bejitted” or “fitted him- 
admit his consistency at the 
mon sense, I should like to 
on Dogberry’s speeches. IfI 
ance of the use of ‘ qualifica- 
ro sense I would suggest that 
nder for “qualifications”; but 
that I can find in the literature 
century, “* qualification” is used 
f modification,” 

—I hope Dr, Nicsotsow will 
as to the earlier occurrence of 
it is one the history of which 
; but to have this history exact 
are absolutely necessary. 
IcHOLSON says this “is not the 
vk, but the lowest gut.” In 
°A Perfect Booke for Kepinge 
Goshawkes’ (Quaritch, 1886), 
in the glossary as ‘‘ the stomach 
curs in two passages, ‘ Meates 
nd maketh the hardest paneil” 
st the ‘Tokens of Worma” such 
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d as “Strayning sodaynly on 
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the fyste, writhinge her trayne, muche gapinge 
upward, or champpinge wt her beake, offeringe her 
beake ofte to the panell” (p. 26). The latter im 
sage seems to show that Dr. NickoLson’s defini- 
tion is right, if, as I suppose, by “lowest gut’ he 
means the rectum. 

Dr, Grosart’s edition of Quarles's works I have 
not seen, All that gentleman's editions of old 
English authors are very valuable to students, but 
the price he puts upon them is so prohibitive that 
I am sorry to say my purse is not long enough to 
enable me to indulge in their possession. 

F. A. Manswatt. 





8, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


Norpex’s Loypow Brince (7 S. i. 444)—I 
have long had a doubt as to the picture of London 
Bridge in the Pepysian Library at Cambridge 
being what it professes to be. The Norden of 
1597 itself, beyond doubt, rather discredits it. 
True, the Norden eastern aspect and the Pepysian 
western make comparison difficult. It certainly 
looks to me as if done much later, perhaps made 
up a little by the artist; it appears altogether 
too pictorially finished. The practice was at least 
probably in use. Thomson,‘London Bridge,’ p. 366, 
says, as to the view represented as of the bridge in 
1599,‘ I am half inclined to believe, however, that 
this prospect is made up from Hollar’s view pub- 
lished in 1657.” There is in the Print Room, 
British Museum, a rare, if not unique, view signed 
“Rombout Vanden Hoey.” This, as well as the 
circumstances of the fire which burnt down the 
north end of the bridge in 1632-3, would, I think, 
require a little study before deciding. I should 
like to know the opinion of any reader of ‘N.&Q,” 
especially of Dr. Forwivaut, upon this matter, 
The librarian of the Pepysian Collection at 
Magdalen sends me, in answer to my question a8 
to the drawing of the bridge here referred to, “It 
is entered in the index to vol. i.,‘ Views of London 
and Westminster,’ as ‘London Bridge on fire, an 
old drawing,’ These views were ‘put together’ 
A.D. 1700, The index was no doubt com Ted by 
S. P. himself, or under his superintendence.— 
A. GP.” This still farther confuses the identif- 
cation and date. Wititam Rennie. 


Eanragvaxss, &c. (7S. iii, 409, 484; iv. 14). 
—May I be allowed a line to thank those who 
have kindly assisted me with the names of books 
on earthquakes, &¢., two of whom were good 
enough to write direct to myself ? 


Cuartorre G. Boosr. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


Sr. Witrrep’s Neepie (7" §, iii, 449).—My 
fens and your epiary oie See 
lately referred me to the Topographer 
logist, vol. ii., 1853, for an aecount (e of 
cleft in a tock in Cleveland called St, 
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and, though degraded to secular 
tructurally good order. We trust 
ind possible to restore it once more 
relieve it from the surrounding 
h at present clog it on every side, 
not a history of the abbey, but a 
most of which, we gather, have 
re, Such a miscellany cannot in 
lace of w history, but it has its own 
rian will be glad to possess the 
hrines. Many plates of ancient 
ne of them gives a rude repre- 
front of a church, with a central 
re. It was found on the site of 
& representation of the church 
Twenty-two other tiles are 
have been turned up during 
whin the abbey precincts, Many 
hich are not uncommon in Eng- 
new in treatment, No. 
ithin w circle, is quite new to the 
i all extremely 
No. xxii, ia 
laite plain, consisting only of the 
peated. What the symbolism of 
rhaps, vain to speculute. ‘These 
ting inquiry, Are they of native 
rhey been imported from England 7 
some of them (and if some, pro- 
fat’ before any definite conclusion 
I be necessary to examine and com- 
iscovered in Ireland, and to learn, 
lany manufactory of ornamental 
Ireland, It was the opinion of 
the learned Yorkshire antiquary, 
ere commonly made on or near 
ere to be used. It ia therefore 
8 of St, Mary's may have imported 
ign and bake their flooring tiles, 


}d by E, A. Freeman and W. Hunt, 
W. Boase. (Longmans & Co.) 

¢ Saintabury. (Same publishers.) 
trangely dissimilar, both in matter 
Mr. Green has told us, was among 
ies, and “had already 

jorough life before a student ap- 
ts.” ‘The materials for the history 
ntly large; and Mr, Boase’s great 
compress his account within the 
6 uorulous persons may, perhaps, 
articular incident, in which they 
jd, has been inadoquately treated. 
ind no reasonable being can expect. 
neral historical eketch of a town 
y record as Oxford boasts of. 

r. Boase on the happy manner in 
ished a task far frum easy, for 
information which he gives us is 
it would be difficult to find a dull 






itton for the series of “ Historic 
wry’ book is published indepen- 
of differences of opinion having 


‘reeman and the author, Unlike 
has no early history, It is true 
in the Doniesday Book, and that 
ay, 1301, granted a charter to the 
jwaa governed for some five hun- 
gh we learn incidentally, from an 
irty-third year of the reign of 
chester “ is, and hath of long time 





been a town well inhabited, and the King's subjects in- 
habitants of the same town well set awork in making 
cloths as well of linen as of woollen,” Mr, Saintebury is 
unable to tell us when it first became a manufacturing 
town. Practically, the history of Manchoster commences 
with the beginning of the Civil War, In order, there- 
fore to fill up the regulation number of pages, Mr. 
Saintabury deecants somewhat at length on such subjects 
as the rise of the modern cotton trade, the anti-corn law 
league, and the principles of the Manchester school of 
polities, We venture to think that he has committed a 
grave error in judgment in going out of his way to attack 
the prineiples ‘and leaders of the Manchester echool in 
the vehement manner he does. Such polemical disqui- 
sitions as Mr. Saintsbury indulges in are as much out of 
place iu a book of this character as they would be in the 
pages of 'N. & Q.” 

Both books are illustrated with a couple of plans 
Each ia furnished with an index, but even here the dis 
similarity of these books is curiously illuatrated, for 
while Mr. Boase's copious index occupies nearly twelve 
pages, Mr. Saintsbury's apology for one does not fill four, 


Miscellanca Genealogica et Heratdica comes out with 
a double part for June and July, containing, among 
other features of interest, n very good specimen of six: 
teenth century heraldic writing aud illumination, in the 
shape of a grant of arms by Hawley, Clarencieur, to 
Thomas Ffletewood, of London, gentleman, Auditor of 
our Lord the Kiug’s County Palatine of Chester and 
Flint. In the same number the Dalison notes are 
illustrated by a couple of facsimiles of letters of Roger 
Dalyson, 160] and 1602, while an elaborate pedigree of 
Thorold of Marston is communicated by Mr. H. Farn- 
ham Burke, Somerset, and there is a valuable note on 
the arms of Bartlett of Marldon, in Devonabire, and of 
other Bartletta and Bartelotte, We remark that the 
College of Arms Is several times referred to im the 
current number under the unfamiliar designation of the 
“ College of Heralds,” which, so faras our memory serves 
us, is not the style used in official documents when 
drawn up in English. In Latin the style used may 
possibly be “Collegium Fecialium,” though the King of 
Arm descrited as “Rex Armorum,” and not as 

in the very grant printed in the June and 
July Misc, Gen. et Her. 








Potlees to Correspondents, 


We muat call special attention to the following notices: 
Ox all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 


| 88 o guarantee of good faith, 





t cach note, 
or reply Le written on a separate slip of paper, wish the 
Mavature of the mh aad such adi aa he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repent queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 
Sorurator (“ Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand"). 
—Tennyson, “ Break, break, break.” 


Noriog. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries'”—Advertisoments and 
Business Lettors to “ The Publisher” —at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, ‘Lane, B.C, 
We beg lesvs to state that we decline to return com- 
tnunications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
exception, 





to this rule we com make no 
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ivio history for making this, 
ital correction of a misprint 
inversion of the facts upon 
to comment in a subsequent 





we have not very far to seek 
ason for the reverend editor's 
ja subsequent pages of the 
dealing with the respective 
ious City companies, lists are 
cupants of the mayoral chair 


lelve guilds, Our investigation 
nd this dozen of great incor- 
own to 1742, as J shall have 
out further on, it was erro- 
be matter of legal obligation 
lhosen for the civic presidency 
rom ” one of these leading com- 
continued these lists down to 





ion of his two volumes (1720), 
of mayors farnished under the 
iths’ Company” the name of 
87-8, is not to baseen, This, 
peared to the editor to have 
ent in the marginal note that 
free of the City; and, indeed, 
pame as mayor on p. 150, in 
appropriated to indicating the 
officer, seems also to show 
jot aware that Sir John was 
jaldsmiths’ Company. But. it 
hat, in the face of the statement. 
of the preceding page, 149, 
conceded, a similar blank for 
fter the name, this hypothesis 
@ carelessness of such a gross 
it Sir John never served sheriff. 
0, after the name of Sir John 
Inccessitate rei, a corresponding 
iff this interloper’s name does 
where in the volume, inasmuch 
he never served the office. 
record as Herbert's ‘ History 
t Companies,’ where Shorter’s 
r the head of “ Goldsmiths,” in 
md under the right mayoral 
il work, vol. ii, p. 200), was not 
but be should 
bat in the very volume of the 
ch he was engaged the name of 
id not appear in the mayoral 
companies (as, indeed, it could 
la freeman), nor, as I have said, 
f the names of those who bad 
‘his examination, which Strype 
I now propose as the test of 
statement that the marginsl 






























note should properly apply to Eyles, and not to 
Shorter. 

To urge the principle de minimis is, I submit, 
no answer to this essay at correction, imasmuch 
as I shall shortly proceed to demonstrate, directly, 
and by implication not too remote, that the error 
has been adopted without examination by some 
few, but eminent, subsequent writers on the 
annals of the great City. The most recent, as 
well as the most conspicuous instance is afforded 
in the sumptuous folio tome published last year 
by the Corporation (editio de luze), ‘The History 
of the Guildhall,’* where, on p. 202, Eyles's 
obvious disqualifications are (clearly on the sole 
authority of Strype’s ‘Stow’) again attributed to 
Shorter by the able and accomplished compiler, 
Mr. John E, Price, F.S.A., F.RS.L. Quis cus 
todiet ipsos custodes ?—an inquiry anent the pre- 
servers of our civic chronicles I shall have to 
repeat, with a Transatlantic contemporary,t when 
in the course of these papers I again have occasion 
to refer to this elegant, but not wholly accurate 
volume. 

But to return to Mr. Renpre. Slip the first: 
Sir John Shorter was Lord Mayor nominally— 
custos in fact, for he was one of the custodes ap- 
pointed directly by letters patent from the Crown 
during the humiliating time of the suspension of the 
City’s liberties under the notorious and iniquitons 
judgment in the Quo Warranto case—for the year 
1687-8, and not, as Mr, Renpxe, writing no doubt 
from memory, asserts, in 1686 (p. 444). Sir Jobn's 
patent bears date September 23, 1687, empowering 
him to hold his appointment as the king’s officer, 
under the title of Lord Mayor, subject to His 
Majesty’s pleasure, for one year from the morrow 
of the feast of St. Simon and St. Jude (October 29) 
then ensuing (see the London Gasette of that date) 
His Majesty’s nominee did not, however, complete 
his year of office, for a tragic reason which bas 
been twice already recorded in your columns (3*4 
S. xi. 152; 6™ S. xi. 465), and which I propo 
hereafter to describe in somewhat more detail thaa 
when I contributed the last note I have just cited. 
The second error Mn. ReNDLE makes is so very 
trivial that I am almost ashamed to notice it, and 
Ido so, repeating my apologies to him, only for 
the severely constraining reason I haye above in- 
dicated. Sir John Shorter died four, and not thre, 
days after John Bunyan, whose death occurred on 
Friday, Augnst 31, 1688 (see, sub tit, “ Banyan,” 
‘ National Biography,’ vol. vii. p. 281), whereas the 
Lord Mayor died from the effects of an accident 
on the following Tuesday, September 4 (see former 
references to *N, & Q.” 

T am strongly of Mr. Rewpie’s opinion that it 
is an error to say that Bunyan was syer Sir John 


* London, 1886. Prepared and published under the 
direction of the Library Committee by the 2. 
4 New York Nation, early numbers in July, 1887, 
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-ALSH FAMILY. 

luded from p. 44.) 
lower, thanks to the courtesy 
¢ King-at-Arms, I have seen 
countersigned Hawkins, one 
beginning thus, “ Genealogia 
ia ‘Téneriffe incole, qui per 
rorum viroruma David Walsh 
3.” This Nicholas, deriving 
tioned progenitor, reckoned 
Sir Patrick Walsh, Knight, 
ford (1525, 1532), and founder 
fospital in that city (1545), is 
ood by Don Tommaso Cologan 
of the Island of Teneriffa, who, 
nard Burke, in his * Heraldic 
he does not hesitate to 
ouse of Walsh of the county 
his arms in the following 
|, Azure,a lion rampant between 
t, which is Cologan, formerly 
re, two greyhounds erect and 
ig between them a sword erect 
chief point, a castle of the 
rgent, a chevron gules between 
which is Walsh;* 4, Gules, a 
nt, surmounted by a bend or, 
family, apparently. Motto, 
Sir Patrick Walsh was 


ustrious Archbishop of Cashell 
6-1654), son of Robert Walsh 
trong, an eminent Waterford 
hs been written by a contem- 
of the Company of Jesus, and 
Dublin, was probably a near 
ish Hierarchy of the Seven- 
[That there were other de- 


fer from the different tinc- 
shield, in this instance gold 

Thave seen it in the maternal 
nt in the fourth degree of Mr, 
hamely, Anne MacCarthy, wife 
 Grennanstown, in the county 
t of the Holy Roman Empire, 
eneral in the service of the 
y, killed 1793 nt the siege of 
nish of Pilltown 1775, the 
I surmise, I have heard was 
d gentleman of fascinating 
eciated at the Court of Ver- 
then Parisian society. His 
‘alsh became the wife of Col, 
lonaseedy, co. Wex- 


john Cologan, 
ter of Bernard Walsh of Teneriffe, 


bf his grandfather, 


‘ant house of Walsh of the county 
Burke, ‘Heraldic [iustrations '). 
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ford, of ancient Oheshire linenge, first located 
at Nantwich since the reign of Edward III, 
(Ormerod), but afterwards established in Ireland 
by Sir Thomas Masterson of Ferns, knight, » 
valiant soldier, who exercised the office of seneschal 
for Queen Elizabeth in Wexford. This family, 
bearing the wheatsheafs so frequently found in 
Cestrian coats of arms and now extinct, is repre- 
sented in the female line by the writer of this and 
some other families—Mr, Power O’Shee of Garden- 
morris, co, Waterford ; Count William O’Shes of 
Paris; also by the Vicomte de Coux, of the chateau 
of S. Jean-Ligoure, in the department of the 
Haute Vienne, France. The estate of this junior 
branch of the Walshes has long since dwindled 
away. It has been acquired by a successful 
attorney of the name of Kennedy, the direct 
ancestor of the present Sir John Kennedy, Bart., 
who bears the arms slightly modified of the Ken- 
nedys of Clondalkin, co. Dublin, an offshoot of the 
O'Brien or Dalcassian stock, but chief remem- 
brancers of Ireland tempore Charles II. 

In 1837 was printed at Brussels a work, ‘ Essai 
Historique sur I'Irlande, contenant l’Origine de 
tontes les Familles Nobles de ce Pays, parle Comte 
O'Kelly @’Aghrim, Ancien Employé au Conseil 
Supréme de Noblesse, au Royaume des Pays Bas, 
where (p. 119) mention is made of the Walsh 
family. ‘The noble author, head, I am given to 
understand, under the “predicate” of Agbrim, of 
the eldest branch of the once princely house of 
Imaney, styled in the old Ocltic days Hereditary 
Marshalls of Connaught, subordinate to its pro- 
vincial kings, the O'Connors, was a genealogist 
and herald of no mean repute. He quotes the 
historiograph and antiquary Camden, who in 
writing of the Walshes of Ireland within ths 
Pale continues, “quorum ut nobilitas antiqua, ita 
hoo tractu numerosa. 

Several families of Walsh, or Walshe, in the 
county Dublin, seated at Shanganagh, near Bray, 
for instance, bear a eoat of arms somewhat dis- 
similar, to wit, Azure, a lion rampant argent, de- 
bruised by a fees paly argent and gules, and 
nevertheless they belong essentially to the same 
race, the remote ancestor being Gilbert, son of Sir 
David Walsh, to whom was granted the estate of 
Oarrigmaine, in Wicklow. These double coats of 
arms are sometimes to be met with in Irish 
heraldry. I could quote at least three conte of 
O'Connell and two of Power, as of a few others, 
Here the military family of Counts Wallis (1716), 
likewise styled Barons von Karrighmaine, which 
bad acquired great renown in Austria, in their 
tather complicated and augmented escutcheon, 
equally bear the swan pierced through the neck, 
and the Shanganagh or Carrigmaine emblazon- 
ment, the white lion on a field azure, and while 
consulting Simon, ‘Armorial de l’Empire Frangais,’ 
vol. ih. pl. xxxvi p. 32, 0, W. may perceive that 












, which is still commonly used 
ders in Scotland for gable, is 
all of a house, properly the 
part of it"; and in Parker's 
f Architecture,’ sv. “Gable,” 
rmerly applied to the entire 
lng, the top of which conforms 
of which abuts against it, but 
to the upper part of such a 
of the eaves.” I think it is 
Whatever may formerly have 
he word—in Scotland, at any 
90 the whole wall. We con- 
jutual gable, or a gable being 
Jo conterminous proprietors. 

‘ord gable as applicable to the 
ic architecture. See ‘Stones 
ap. vi. section Ixxxii. p, 210, 






















y be many advisable or necessary 
oof or ceiling, there is in cold 
in and snow only ons advisable 
and that is the gable, for this 
h rain and snow from all parts of 
‘as possible. Snow can lodge on 
lon the ridge of a gable”; 
same section, “ Gothic archi- 
uses the pointed arch for the 
able for the roof-maskk.”” 
gets to the length of G we 
correct definition of the word 
je some time yet. 
J.B. Frewixe, 


Lise Kinos.—The following 
musical, bit of history “in a 
a Canadian newspaper, may 
‘N.& Q?:— 
a bruire from his horae, 
made Rufus a corse ; 
fish too well fed, 

quietly in bed ; 

grief broke his hoart; 












naturally 
d marching to fight, 

es murdered at night; 
passed calmly away, 

starved out of the way ; 
led of fits to excess, 

e noon of success; 

of grief in the Tower, 
Jdward the Fourth his last hour ; 
the Tower, too, was killed 


jd—slain at ‘Bosworth Field; 
death to the gout, 
his namesake to rout 
da natural death, 
haled ber Inst breath ; 
anguish an ill-spent reign, 
‘at passed away without pain ; 


lion died under the knife, 
al off without strife 

, died exiled from hia throne, 
ko his right collar bon 
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Queen Anne very suddenly went to her doom, 
Apoplectical fita sent King George to the tomb ; 
King George the Second turned out in a rage, 

His long-reigned successor slipped off in old age ; 
The Fourth King George, and William, his brother, 
With an osseous heart left th! for another ; 
Victoria reigns —ao good and so wise, 

And she'll be greatly missed whenever she dies. 


Rovert F, Garpixer, 








SaksPERE AND SHARE-SPEARE ; SHAKE-SPEARE 
Ayp Patuas ATHEN Dr. G. G. Zerffi, in part ii, 
of his book, ‘Studies on the Science of General 
History’ (London, Hirschfeld Brothers, 1887), now 
publishing, writes at p.90: ‘‘ Durga, like Pallas, 
takes her name from vibrating a lance. Durga is 
the Indian representative of heroic valour united 
with wisdom.” In reply to my inquiry as to the 
occult meaning of the passage, Dr, Zerffi has en- 
lightened my ignorance by writing as follows :— 

“ Please take up a Greek dictionary, and you will see 
that maAdo, wadXeo@as, wad\erw, from which Pallas 
the proper name is derived, means to brandish, to sway, 
to quiver, to shake. That is quite clear, The Sanskrit 
word Durga has the same meaning, to shake, to vibrate, 
Pallas Athene means literally, the Shaking Goddess of 
Athens, and as she was represented scarcely ever without 
aspear, whether anybody called her the Shaking God- 
dees has nothing to do with the fact that her name was 
derived from * shaking,’ and aa she was represented with 
spear, anybody might have called ber allegorically 
‘ The Shake-speare Goddess,’ ” 

This sentence seems to me suggestive, and may 
interest some of your readers as bearing upon 
Thomas Fuller's appropriation of the name “ Hasta- 
vibrans’* to the author of the Shake-speare plays. 

Wittiamn Henry Sars. 

14, Blomfield Place, W. 








Micraet Ricuanps.—In a copy of the ‘ Em- 
manvelis Alvarie Societate Jesu Prosodia,’ Ant- 
werp, 1680, on the cover is written :— 

If I do chance to loose this book, 
Here ia my name if you do look ; 
But if y° are accustom’d to lye, 
I my book from me denye, 
Y° are mistaken, my sweet freind; 
It was not bought to such an end 
Yt such a silly fool ns thee 
‘The owner of this book should bee, 
Micu. Ricuanps, 

Michael Richards must have been on July 12 
1687, 8 pupil in some Jesuits’ college, Did he 
not afterwards become known as a member of the 
Society 7 Ratrn N, James. 


Disusep Buriat-crouxps. (See 6 §. viii. 
423; ix. 117.)—On Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars, 
being taken by « firm of agricultural implement 
makers for their show-room, the remains of the 
Rev. Rowland Hill (interred beneath the pulpit, 
in accordance with his wish) were removed to 











™ ‘The word is written by Fuller and always quoted as 
“ Hastevibrons,” 
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nity,” published by one Wil- 
ther known about this work? 
exist, I should be grateful 
rmission to inspect it. 
Aurrep AINGER. 


Consinenam, on Canze. 
) Francis Cunningham is said 
good family about 1742, at 
father fled from Scotland to 
became an artist, and adopted 
re,” doubtless from Kelso, his 
some success As & portrait- 
elsewhere, and died in Lon- 
ny one help me to discover 
e, and to what family they 
Lionet Cusr, F. 























-P. In tHE Lono Parvia- 
ted for Berwick-upon-Tweed 
ment of April, 1640, and for 
r 20, 1640 (vice Slanning, 
). After the Restoration he 
in 1661 till his decease in 
he a member of the Long 
it side did he take in the Civil 
bly described as a Royalist, 
ave sat in the ‘ Mongrel Par- 

But the list of that assem- 
his name. If ever he joined 
ve returned to Westminster, 
certainly there in 1648, and 
ane among the “secluded” 
jar. On the other hand, the 
iamentary Champions’ printed 
Tuly, 1646, does not include 
nbers then sitting at West- 
inca would seem to be that he 
s political tendenci I shall 
's Royalism or of any informa- 
his family. 





W. Dz Pive. 


Scormsn Fanity History, 
March, 1884, the late Mr. 
Olerk Depute, refers to “a 
g preparing of all works on 
tory, biograpby, &c., relating 
here any probability of this 
id? P, J. Axprrsos. 






.—Was this great discoverer 
stol? When getting materials 
es of the Celebrities of Glou- 
ly, 80 far as I could ascertain, 
‘@ been born at the latter city; 
in his recently published work 
throw some doubt on the 
0 appears, said on one ovca- 









sion that Venice was bis birthplace, but afterwards 
fixed on Bristol, It would, I think, if possible, be 
interesting to discover which city is the proud pos- 
sessor. There are not in this case (as with Homer) 
seven competitors in the field. Were registrations 
of births, &c., kept so early as 1472 at Venice? 
Epwarp R. Vrvrax. 


Srivnino-wreen Auuey, Oup Bepiam. — 
Ludovick Muggleton was buried in the church- 
yard there, I see by Brayley’s ‘London,’ iii, 339. 
What churchyard would that be? In Boyle's 
‘View,’ 1799, this alley is not named. Both alley 
and churchyard have, I presume, disappeared now. 


CG. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Tax Anus or TRE City or Loxpoy.—It has 
been pretty conclusively proved that the adoption 
of the dagger in the first quarter of the arms of 
this corporation is not attributable to the boldly 
successful action of Sir William Walworth—was, 
in fact, adopted by the Common Council some few 
months previously. But I am ignorant whether 
the following description of the earlier and, per- 
haps, original arms is familiar to many. The in- 
sinuation that to Stow we are indebted for the 
popular version of the story may be taken cum 
grano, since it was written by a contemporary and, 
probably, not too friendly hand. The extract is 
from Harl. MS. 1349, Plut.iv. H. It would be 
interesting to know if “our Ladye Charch” bas 
preserved this, perhaps, only specimen of the 
original design :— 

“The ancient arms of London, as they stand in our 
Ladye Church at Antwerp, in which ehurch-window 
stand the effigies of King "Haward ILI. and all his chil- 
dren, with most of the arms of the corporate towns of 
England at that time, and this standeth first, and hath 
an old Roman L in the firet quarter. Which John Stowe 
took, in an old sewle which be bad seen, for a sword, 
affirming thereby that it was the sword of St. Paul, 
Patron of the said City.” 

Inanything known of this window; or is the whole 
an invention of a libellous contemporary ¢ 
Joun J. Srockey. 
3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


Masvar ror Comrostsc TreMes or Essays. 
—I remember to have seen and used as a boy 
a small 12mo elementary school-book of this 
kind, Can any reader of *N, & Q? help me to 
its title and to the name of its author? Thera 
seems to be no stch work in existence now! 
Can no “enterprising” publisher bring one out? 
T think that it would be found to “supply a want,” 


E. Watrorr, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


GewxatocicaL anp Hisrortcat Socrerr oF 
Grear Briraix.—Some thirty odd years ago this 
Bociety was established, and I have just come across 
the prospectus aawell ua the tegort dorthe year 1854, 
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iscellany, 1 numbers, Nos. 6 


and 17, 


niversity Magazine, Four num- 





Univernity Magazine. ‘Three 


ry. 
raily Review. Four numbors, 


Mderdeen (1494 and 1593). 
Lancet, Three numbers, April, 


een Medical Mag 


ne. 
With title-page 
‘niversities Magazine. One num- 


Cotleye Miscellany, Bight nusm- 


ties Magazine, Five 
With title-page. 


Vaiversiiy Magucine, Four num- 


jen Mag 


¢ (largely academic). 
to January. 


" Shavers One number, 


een Medical 
ito August 1, 
4 


Student. ‘Twenty 
With a “ Rectorial 





teen University Gazette. Nine 
to March 20. With a“ Rectorial 


Seven numbers, January 12 to 


mie, ew series, 


Eight numbers, 
y 8. 


With title-page. 
Thirteen numbe 


Fifteen numbers, 


er, vol. 
12. 


iii, Sixteen number 
With title-page for vols 








vol, iv,* Fourteen numbers, 


vera, January 1 tu 2 

rz or, the College Tatter, 
prs, January 7 to April 2 
gh University J 


Thirty. 


Four 







! numbers, 
‘Two numbers, November 30 and 


in the Giant Killer, ? numbers, 







1835, The University 
Tanuary 8 to March £8, 
1835. Two rivals of Afaga, not lasting to end of 
winter senaion. 
1895. The Edinburgh University Souvenir. 
nual.” 


Maga. Twelve numbers. 





An “an- 





7-38. The University Maga, vol, ii, ? numbers, 
4 on Janunry 12, 
The University Snowdrop, 
he Edindurgh University Magazine. 
era; wt least three, 
1840, The Bdinburgh Academie Annwal. 
1841-70. 





? pum 


1871. The Edinburgh University Magazine, Four 
numbers, January to April, 
1881-82, The Edinburgh University Quarterly. Three 





numbers, January and May, 1881, and lecember, 1882. 

1887. College Echoes: a Students’ Journal, Three 
numbers, not dated. 

P, J. ANDERSON. 

2, East Craibstone Street, Aberdeen. 

An article appeared on Aberdeen University 
magazines in Alma Mater, Aberdeen University 
Magazine, No. 14, vol. ii, Wednesday, February 
25, 1885, and another ia the same periodical, 
No. 13, vol. iii,, Wednesday, Februnry 23, 1887. 
More will appear by-and-by in Scottish Notes and 
Queries in ‘A Bibliography of Aberdeen Periodical 


Literature,’ by me, , Marconm Bunioca. 
Aberdeen. 


Tae Frasr Princieies or Partovocr (7* §. it, 
446; iii, 161, 277,315,411; iv. 18).—I ought to have 
foreseen that it would be wasting words to reply 
to a writer who maintains the paradox that the 
fundamental principle of modern philology is only 
“q scientific craze,” “one of the most gigantic 
popular delusions’ that human ingennity ever 
expended itself fruitlessly upon.” 

Mr. Hatt’s qualifications for the task of com- 
bating, single-bhunded, a conclusion which has 
been accepted, a3 Pror, Skeat says, by every 
advanced philologist, can easily be tested. He 
imagines that the Baikal, to which I referred as 
the extreme eastern limit of the region in which 
the Aryan race may possibly have originated, is 
not, a8 geographers have hitherto supposed, aa 
inland sea, but a tribe of “migratory nomads.” 
The blunder is as amusing as that of the Tyrolese 
tourist who thought that the Dolomites were a seot 
of Sy: heretics. Not content with having turned 
the great Inke of Central Asia into “ the Scythians 
of Herodotus,” Mr. HAuL informs us that their 
language was “an agglutinative or monosyllabic 














y Journal. ! numbers, No. Lin 








ratty Medical and Quissical Jour- 





0 Heliconian Gazette, the College 


that Alma Mater ns already at- 
age than any other Scotch aca- 

ere is every reason to expect that 

fin when noxt winter session opens. 
Maga for Fobruary 19, 1839, 


form of speech.” Mr. Hatt has misplaced the 
Scythians of Herodotus by a trifle of about two 
thousand miles, and is also ignorant of the fact 
that the language of these Scythians has been 
shown by Jucob Grimm to belong to the Indo- 
Enropean family. 

It would require too much space to examine in 
detail Mr. Hatt’s numerous delusions. I will 


4 Bea! Memte of Edward Forbes, £,B,8,," p. 191, note, 
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 red-skin” or “‘rough-skin.”| Lease of 999 Years (7! 8, iii. 450).—Pro- 
skington, in Lincolnshire, so bably the information could be obtained at the 
ingas or Hryscingas according office of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Eng- 
in England,’ i. 471-2), settles | land, or from their solicitors, E, T, Evaxs. 


‘onal name Raschil or Roschil) Phat leases for this period may have been granted 

Book, The surname | for trust purposes ist very likely; bat ther euch 
dom met with. One William | jeqsey aver fell in” to the Church of England or 
of Melton Mowbray, married | ¢5 any one else, as affirmed by your correspondent 
heir of John Beler, Esq. of | be alleged by the American press, is not 20 
p-, 1475, and a share of the | evident, when we consider that neither leases not 


“0, 1485 and asper Batty: | the Church of England existed B00 yours Ago, ¥ 
A . 

tomb in’ Melton Mowbray | symondsbusy, Bridport SP 

@ found in Harl. ca 201%, rae A ; 

‘Leicestershire’ (1 62**), “ Gare’s Rent” (7% . 429),—This question 

ters, one of whom, Kiargaret, bas already been asked in‘N. & Q.’ See 6%S. 

y, of Halifax, and had issue, | ti. 489; iii. 174, F, OC. Binxnece Terry, 


ht have had younger brothers | jrey5 70 Novets (7S, iit. 451)—N. S. will 
» These Ruskyns bore, Sable, |} fod many hints scattered throughout Lockbart's 
ree spear-heads argent. One} «Life of Scott’ as to whose portraits were utilized 
jad a rent-charge of 18%. per] for the principal characters of the famous “Waver- 


is in Howdenshire, part of the 
hantry of Laxton in that dis- dey Sayele Ronnyz F. Gaanitax 


ecl.,’ v. 138). 



































Femate Herestarcas (7" §. iii. 308, 412, 
A. 8. Exuis. 521).—It would be interesting to know who really 
founded Shakerism, if, as Mn. MarsHacu tells ns, 
Ann Lee did not. The communities all now seem 
to regard her not only as general Mother, but the 
object of a “hyperdulia” more meriting to be 
called “ Iatria” than any the Deipara receives from 
other churches. ‘‘ Saviour Christ” and ‘“ Mother 
Ann Christ” are coupled as co-equal. Whether 
the Trinity has been made a Quaternity” (as the 
Jew Salvador seriously advises Christians to do), 
I cannot find evidence. This query was only sent 
since Mrs. Girling’s death was understood to have 
broken up her sect, and the Southeottians were 
believed extinct; and as Lady Huntingdon’s 
cburches never claimed any doctrinal peculiarity 
(nor, indeed, could Methodism as a whole be more 
culled a sect than any Roman monastic order), it 
| does not yet appear that any female (if not Ano 
Lee) ever founded a growing sect. E. LG. 










aggestion that Ruskin is a cor- 
name Erskine (found Ariskine 

ost probable, Erskine is the 
h, co. Renfrew, which is said 
from the castle on the margin 
» RK. W. Stewart (‘Statistical 
*) seems to think the castle 
ed from the surname, from 
knife,” which he supports by 
place. -name Erskine, ancient. 
late ‘upon the fair or white 

R, S. Cuarnock, 
















WELL-DRESSING AT TissING 
bia 357, 456).—For an account: 
re custom, locally known 
srealita may be glad to be re- 
Once a Week, vol. iii. p. 
E. Warorp, M.A. 














If Este possesses the pamphlet on Joanna 
Soathcott which he mentions, would he kindly 
allow me to borrow it for a short time? It shall 
408, 436), Pree Svar aay be carefully read a opus Wines: ek 
that the “Johnian blazer” is 4 

facaily. Te lin w, oollatizal || To O*ttae Folbours, Cambridge, 
” the fomiliar appellative for! Convicrs suirrep To THe Cotonies (7™ 8. ii, 
breeches of scarlet or crimson 2 j iii, 58, 114, 193)—The reference of 
leeches were, So Sam Weller|R. H. H. to Cornet Blackbum I cannot find in 
le at the ‘‘swarry.” Ihave) Carlyle’s ‘ Cromwell” Will he kindly make it 
ave a strong impression that | more definite? Elizabeth Canning also, however 

than Dickens, not invented | “notorious” in the view of J.J. S,, is to me a 
bink that other examples of it | great unknown, What was her crime? J have 
ight literature of half'a century | searched in vain for any notice concerning her in 

a place in the ‘ New Dic- | our histories of the town of Wethersfield. Mazon 
OC. B, Mount, \ Nast deverves, ond bee, my thanks for his refer- 





» NW, 
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th of his eldest son, and styles 
atest companion (Patent Roll, 
The name of Joan Kauley ap- 
e of the damsels of Queen 
lon her death in 1269 (Patent 
pt. ii,), Sixty-six ehillings and 
to Joan Kauley, late danisel of 
1384, being the discharge of 
that sum (Issue Roll, Michs., 
atks per annum were granted 
9) Ric, IT, (1385), to Joan de 
of Queen Philippa (Close Roll, 
not found apy further notices 












eston the same person as Alice 
he damsels pensioned on Queen 
She was in receipt of her pen- 
Roll, Easter, 20 Rie, IT.). 
Hermesraupe. 


ist of female poeta has been 
your correspondents, and com- 
fish there had been more with 
) enlighten me, or chastise, as 
very much interested in this 
haps allow me to ask your 
in gathering together a list, full, 
They may do so by sending 
mes they ate acquainted with 
entioned, For a second list I 
lied thirty or so more examples, 
e been left mourning the in- 
knowledge The incentive of 
as not exactly to burden the 
with a Joad of matter, to some, 
bt and not of much purpose, but 
ew to learn more, not doubting 
bd, I thank two of your corre- 
ng my attention to the wonder- 
‘ev, F. J, Stainforth’s library; 
y ignorance of such before the 
n E ever hope to behold it! 
it we shall see.” 

Hensexrt Hanpy. 








































wabury, 


iii, 348, 460), Brockett eays, is 
er, the smallest kind of natural 
sich, Incunu; Tel. avjte. In title 
erty in the North the word often 
tin of our old records, so archieo- 
antiyusty, Itis used especially 
pundary on something Jess than @ 


8 appear to mean the land by 
e. G. H. Tuosmpson. 


AND Curist Cauncn, Buack- 
i, 241, 343, 442)—I forgive 
joke at my seventy-six, but here 
¢@ same, His suggestion that 





Broadwall and Wideflete are relative terms, or 
were complementary to each other, is borne out 
by the fact that the irregular curve of the western 
limit of the boundary, © ¢, of the ancient Wide- 
flete, runs exactly parallel with Broadwall to the 
Thames at Old Barge House Alley. In an inquiry 
as to new sewers, 1809, the parishioners urged 
against that the old drain round the parish, &. 6, 
Wideflete, had a much stronger current into the 
Thames than the proposed sewer could have. The 
use of the word wide is again in 1118 shown in 
the ‘Annals,’ “The maner of Wideford, in Hert- 
fordshire is given to the monks of Bermondsey," 
Wittiam Respir, 


Mr. Renpwe seeks to disestablish Richard de 
Paris. Good ; but as to the “Garden,” does it 
not meun a garth, or enclosure, quasi * yard,” not 
a cultivable area? Cf. the green-yard, a sort of 
lay-stall up Aldersgate way. 

As to Bunyan’s connexion with Bankside and 
Zour Chapel; let Mr. Renpie reconsider this point, 
Sir John Shorter’s copyhold, if at Body's Bridge, 
is not near the scene of the preacher's labours as 
above described ; indeed, the distance is consider- 
able, as London distances go; it is @ good penny 
‘bus fare. A, HL 

Miurrary: British Arwy: Liont Cavarey: 
Laxcers (7 8. iii. 387, 483)—The following 
historiettes of the five lancer regiments at the 
present time forming part of our cavalry may pos- 
sibly afford to Nemo the information he requires, 

The 5th (Royal Irish) Lancers,—This corp, 
though enjoying a precedence immediately after 
the 4th (Queen’s Own) Hussars, raised in 1688, 
and hefore the 6th Ioniskilling Dragoons, raised 
in 1689, is of very recent origin, as it has been 
organized within the last thirty years, This cir- 
cumstance is accounted for as follows, The 5th 
Regiment of Royal Irish Dragoons, of which corps 
the one under considerution may be suid to be the 
heir, though not the descendant, was formed in 
1688, and distinguished itself at Blenheim, Rami- 
lies, Ondenard, and Malplnquet. In 1798, how- 
ever, some matters occured in connexion with the 
Trish rebellion of that year which caused the dis 
bandment of the corps, For sixty years—179$- 
1858—the number of the corps remained unfilled, 
but in the last-named year a new regiment was 
formed to occupy the vacant place in the Army 
List. It was named at first the 6th (Royal 
Trish) Regiment of Light Dragoons (Lancers), and 
in 186L received its present designation. This 
fine regiment bears on its guidons the victories 
achiered by ie Predeneeane, as Deiat as that Lard 
which it gained for itself by ipation in 
Soudan War of 1885. am 

ie ae fQueen’ Royal) Tancers has the dis 
tinction of being the very first regiment of cavalry 
which was raised after the succession of the-house 
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|. iv, 48). a long story, 
been said about it. I merely 


‘haucer’s spelling of the Eastern 
-horned,” which was a common 
Alexander the Great ; for he 
mn Ammon, 

, in joke, to Euclid, i. 47; 
per squares stick up like two 





nm to call it “the fleming of 
it of the miserable. This is 
at. fuga miserorum, a jocalar 
. 5. That is, he mixes up 
; both being puzzling. 

apy one but Chaucer (or some 
ring to Chaucer) ever employs 
eans * leersey.”” 

Watters W. Skear, 


jonas WanTep (7" §, iv. 49), 
to reply to inquiries from 
s or ballads, for the United 
@ utmost liberality and intelli- 
ciation of such knowledge. I 

blish the authorship of two 
ings in question, to the best of 















ne had given « pailfull 
D'Uriey, printed among his 
6, in 1684, entitled ‘Tom and 
lest Maid’s Delight,’ and re- 
not only in the ‘180 Loyal 
1694, p. 252, but also in the 
Pills to Purge Melancholy,’ 
. Enlarged into a broudside 
din the Pepysian Collection, 
re entitled ‘The Enjoyment ; 
to Ay, ay.’ 
pray tell me: 
0 pretty eyes I seo, 
ig by a Boy and Git, at the 
in 1695 by Tom D'Urfey, and 
hus Southerne’s tragedy ‘ Oro- 
phra Behn's novel of the same 
was composed by Henry Pur- 
is death, and is preserved in 
p. 216, first edi- 
Iso in ‘ Delicie Musicw, 1696, 





a known author, but I believe 
h Deacon’s own. It attained 
ity, and its own new tune was 
It was some- 


quent ballads, 
yy Amazed; or, the Dorsetshire 


times ‘The Young Maiden’s 


ide ballad, into which it was 





ed, it waa lioonsed by Robert 








Pocock, in 1685-87, after having a) in 
Henry Playford’s ‘ Theatre of | Musick, bl p. 25, 
1686, and printed by Jonah Deacon with a warn- 
ing that counterfeits were issued. The ballad title 
was ‘The Wooing of Robin and Joan; or, the 
Weat-Country Lovers.” Asa copy is in the Ror- 
burghe Collection at the British Museum, vol. ii, 
p. 338, it will be reproduced ere long in the seventh 
(final) volame of ‘Roxburghe Ballads’ of our 
Ballad Society, issued by Messrs. Austin, of Hert- 
fort. Another copy is in the Pepysian Collection, 
iv, 23. Moreover, I possess the rare “Answer” to 
it, beginning— 
I pray now leave your early longing. 

This also shall be reprinted. I hope this may 
satisfy Mr. Frank E. Buss. 


J. W. Essworrs. 
The Priory, Molash by Ashford, Kent, 


Docrors or rae Oxurca (7* §, iii. 429, 523), 
—I was well aware that the four ancient Latin 
doctors had only been augmented by two in 
mediwval times ; but imbibed a notion, I cannot 
tell whence, that in the present or last century 
some further additions, and even a female,-St. 
Teresa (or Theresia, as the Bollandists spell her 
name), had been made to the list of writers held 
to have ‘‘not only taught in the Church but 
taught the Church herself.” EL. G. 


Montaicre (7" §, iii, 225, 428)—There is a 
copious subject-index to the edition of Mon- 
taigne’s ‘Essays’ published by Garnier Fréres, 
2 yols., fourth edition, Paris, n.d.; but I cannot 
say that it is the index to which Mr. Warp 
refers, I have, moreover, searched it carefally, 
but can find no reference to the subject DL. F. 


asks about, H. Deveviness. 
Ealing, 


Dexsynt, Serseant-at-Law Teme, Hesry 
VILL (7™ S, iii, 616)—John Densyll, or Denzell, 
was son and heir of Reinfrey Denysell, of Deny- 
sell, Cornwall, the descendant of an ancient family 
in that county. [am not sure as to the particular 
ion with which he was associated, but he received 
the coif in Michaelmas Term, 1531. His death 
occurred on Jan, 3, 1535/6, and his burial in the 
Church of St. Giles, near Holborn, ‘where his 
Monument, with his Epitaph, and the Pourtrai- 
tures of himself, bis wife, and six sons, all in 
Brass, were to be seen.” The sons all died before 
reaching man’s estate, but he left two daughters, 
Anne and Alice, the elder the wife of Sir 
William Holles of Haughton (by whom she was 
grandmother of the first Earl of Clare), the 
younger married to William Reskymer, Esq. 

W. D. Pivx. 


Caarves Morpavnt, Eant or Peternorove 
(7 §, iii, 407, 486)—It may be worth noting 
that there are biographical sketches of this gallant 
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ose name, I may say, appears 
lhteon, together with J. Tonson 
‘Author's Life” attached to 


he character of Whackum, towards 
econd part : afterwards came out 
! Hudibras,’ ‘ Butler's Ghost,’ the 
." and some others of the same 
d with this (Virgil travesty ox- 
¢ condemn'd ad ficum et piperum, 
e base and servile offices.” 


five your correspondent Cot. 
ea as to the view then taken 
ition he alludes to. 

Epwarp T. Dunn. 

















Marriot’s 16mo. edition (as 
arks of the other editions to 
fe collation is really in eights”). 
follows : “Hudibras | The First 
the time of the late Wars | 

I. G. for Richard Marriot, 
Church in Fleet-street, 1663.” 
the title-page is oceupied by 
‘oodeut ornament representing 
back of the title-page is the 
r | Jo. Berkenhead | Nov. 11, 
7; ibid., 1. 16; and “ Nare 
correctly printed. 

Jonsson Barry. 


rorres (7 §, iii, 248, 396).— 
ing from the Sheffield Daily 


re having their history written by 
pen which could undertake the 
jad the regimental recorda in hand 
yy are now with the publishers, He 
in which he state: For many 
the records of the 65th (York and 

ished in a complete book form, 

and men, past and present, 
isaue them in such ® manner pro- 
f a certain number can be gua- 





E. Honson. 


346, 461).—As an instance 
the wallet—and that a very 
ention the little triangular 

thing like a bag, that is sus- 
id the left shoulder of a junior 
now worn at the present day? 
ame material as the gown it is 
, and though I have worn it 
dozen years, I have never until 
examined it. It is somewhat 
about eight or nine inches in 
by a slit at the bottom into 
lone of which is open, and the 
















other enclosed and capable of holding small articles, 
such as money. This latter, indeed, is the object 
for which it is said it was intended. Members of 
the Bar were always supposed to do their work for 
nothing. Nevertheless the little hanging wallet 
afforded a convenient means whereby the client 
might slip in an honorarium without raffling the 
susceptibilities or offending the dignity of the 
learned counsellor. This innocent delusion is still 
kept up; and to this day we are the only pro- 
fession that cannot bring an action at law for its 
fees. 

As an instance of the antiquity of the barrister’s 
wallet, [may say that in shape it more nearly than 
any of those mentioned by your correspondents Ma, 
Parrersow and Da. Nichorsox approaches that 
of the watiles of a cock or turkey; from which, 
through a corruption of the M.E, watel, a wattle or 
bag, according to Prof. Skeat, the word is 
rived. Compare Shakespeare (' Tempest,’ III. 
where Gonzalo says :— 

Whose throats had hanging at them 
Wallets of flesh, 
See also Skeat’s  Etymological Dictionary,’ 1882, 
J. 8. Upar. 








Inner Temple, 


Morve; Canttnaup (7" S, iii, 48, 214, 377, 
454),—Your correspondent gives unnecessary pro- 
minence to my statement when he says Miss Busk 
takes merlusso to mean cod, as if I had given it as 
an idea of my own, Whether he is right as to 
cod not being found in the seas surrounding 
Italy I leave him to learn from others ; but his 
conclusion that, therefore, Italians ought never to 
speak of fresh cod is “ too too” absurd! Whether 
they ought or not, however, they most certainly 
do sometimes mention cod, and that by the name 
of merluzzo, A little practical acquaintance with 
the usages of a people is as requisite to obtaining 
knowledge of a lunguage as book-learning, 

If he is not satisfied with my testimony to the 
fact (which might be good enough for a common 
household matter), he can find it not only in any 
common dictionary, but also in some detail in 
Tommaseo, who by no means limits it as the name 
of the fish caught in the Mediterranean, but 
actually happens incidentally to quote a passage in 
which it is used for that found off Norway, Tce 
land, and Newfoundland. He may also see cod- 
liver oil advertised as “‘olio di fegato di merluzzo” 
any day. 

With regard to“ stock-fish”—Iknowit isaterrible 
matter to write anything that can be represented 
as a “guess,” nevertheless I fancy no one who 
has seen cod strained on sticks to dry can have 
any doubt as to how dried cod acquired that 
appellation. R. H. Busx. 


Royan Saoures (7 8, iii, 496).—From my 
earliest years I have heard this story told, not of 
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script chartularies of this great 
will make their book as complete 
lo us every document contained in 
hich are not to be found in the 
re now engaged, Ramsoy wad & 

comparatively Inte foundation 

could claim a far greater anti 

perhaps, not a single one of the 
houses which did more to further 
than the great fen monastery 
‘icty of Earl Ailwine, 


tre, By John Nicholson, (Hull, 


ritten what may not unfitly be 
the beacons of East Yorkehire. 
he has printed are of historical 
e added to their number had he 
ures of the Public Kecord Office. 
a real service, whereas the reprint 
‘Armada? song was in no way 
ould ask, in quoting a note from 
y of the Last Minstrel’ regarding 
that “the original edition......con- 
subject !—Ieading the reader to 
fen suppreseed in subsequent issue 
Lay’ sre beyond counting. We 
lof 1841 (Cadell) and of 1855 and 
the note as he has given it, with 
he author tells us that it 
nson's History, vol. 
fe, Andrew Stevenson's ' History of 
of Scotland from the Accession of 
Restoration of King Charles II.’ 
shore defences is obscure until we 
abeth and the time of the Spanish 
ht light flashes upon the subject, 
er, be any doubt that from a 
lncona were in use to warn the 
prouch of sea rovers, Whether 
{ posts with iron crates affixed 
Ir, Nicholson has represented, 
re but piles of) sticks, raised 
the rising grounds near to the 
resent ko That in many in- 
anent structures is highly pro- 
ed accounts of St. James’s Church, 
‘ontain the following entry under 
aid for the charges of the fyer 
vyn and the watcho viij’.” "It 
ice if we beds map of the consta 
beacons marked thereon, They 
us than is generally supposed. 


iruces, By George Neilson, Writer, 
WW. Cuthbertson & Son.) 

Neileon bas printed a lecture he 
luring the present year, under the 
Iw Annandale Association, Dealing 
ra, feudal rights and privileges, the 
janities, the system of land tenure, 
ters, but also with the churches, 
ith’ the features of the country, 

ted his material from monastic 
ought to light matter that ia new 
4 beside the local anti 


intion is paid to English literature 
of Le Livre, The opening paper 
bmanie en Angleterre, par an Sia 
insists of an analysis of and com- 
ures of n Bookworm,’ of Mr, J, 
irands Editoura do J'Allemague,’ 





par M, L, de Hessem, is continued, and is accompanied 

y a full-page portrait of Paul Lindau, A second en- 
graving illustrates the exposition in connexion with the 
fourth century of printing at Rouen, The ‘ Biblio- 
graphic Moderne" opens with an analysis of Hugo's 
‘Chores Vues.’ A long estay on D, G. Rossetti is also 
included in the number. 

Hugo Hexsrxo’s “ Kunstantiquariat* in Munich, 
Residenzstrasse, 12/1, has just isaued Catalogue II., for 
1887, containing many interesting historical engravings 
of places in Germany, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, 
Denmark, and Sweden, We have here views represent- 
ing the coronation festival of the Emperor Leopold IL. 
at Frankfort, and the passage of the troops of Gustavus 
Adolphus, the “Lion of the North," through the same 
city in 163]. We have also views of Scliloas Ambraa in 
the Tyrol, and of Schloss Tirol itself ; of the pilgrimage 
church of Maria Taferl on blue Danube ; of Benedictino 
Ettal, near Ober-Ammergau; snd of Fulda, with its 
memories of St, Boniface ; while Stockholm, the northern 
Venice, is placed before us in an engraving of 1624, 








We regret to hear of the death, at Malvern Wells, in 
his seventy-seventh year, of Mr. Daniel Parsons, M.A. 
of Oriel College, Oxon, Mr. Parsons, who was a fre- 
quent and an old contributor to ‘N, & Q.,' was an 
aceurate scholar anda singularly keen eontroversialiat. 
In 1881 he read before the Archmological Association 
a paper on Little Malvern Church. 


In a series of collections of books and autographs to be 
sold by Messrs, Sotheby, Wilkinron & Hodge on Tuesday 
next and following days are included the original MSS, 
of many works of D. G. Rossetti, together with some 
bibliographical rarities. 








fotices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

‘On all communications must be written the name and 
Address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as 4 guarantes of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

‘To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication " Duplica 


R, M.—Burke's ‘General Armory’ contains all that 
You appear to want so far as itean be supplied, Ingsome 
eases such as you mention, however, there may not have 
been an official grant or confirmation, You may, there- 
fore, not be able to find all you seek in the ‘Armory,’ 
though we have found it answer your requirements very 
fairly. 





‘Mn. Jonaruan Boveuter desires to express his thanks 
to Messns. Pracock, Barnaxp, C 8. Warren, and 
E. H. Corman for passages referring to July (ante 
p, 28), and to say he requires no further illustrations, 

G, R, Vrvvan (“ Apooryphal Gospels, &c,"").—See 3 
8, xii, 160, 

sarice, 

Editorial Communications should be addreased to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to ‘The Publisher"—anat the Office, 22, 
‘Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, B,C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we com make no exception. 
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of thirty-six years, I was told 
T had been told in 1851, 
concerning the funeral of 
has now received its finish- 
It is, the exact position of her 
jorough Cathedral. The vergers 
ars, and probably for a still 
always pointed out the slab 
the choir, on to which a person 
the choir, as being the stone 
hit in which for five-and-twenty 
lary, Queen of Scots, had been 
lof Peterborough (Dr. Perowne) 
ed the grave to be opened, 
ler the direction of Mr. J. T. 
f the works, who found that a 
the length of the choir, and 
lhave been possible under that 
ther excavation was then made 
slabs of the aisle without 
The dean then directed an 
de within the choir, at a spot 
th of the supposed vault, and 
discovered, in the position 
jrown Willis in his plan of the 
least interesting event in this 
ly was the description, by Mr. 
ery of the real vault; and the 
rs by the dean, as we all stood 
of the newly-opened vault of 
ots, the tercentenary of whose 
ral is now being celebrated at 
ch a collection of loans of 
jesty and others, as has never 
ered together, The collection 
gust 9, having been opened by 
wager of Huntly on July 19. 
Coruzerr Bepe. 












PARNIVAL. 
that Prof. Skeat now (Trans. 
886, p. 288) considers that 
1 form of carnival) is formed 
yy the dropping of the le and 
1, because I have long held* 
7, that carnevaleis a shortened 
Duc.) and that this latter is a 
Ital. (or possibly Low Latin) 
iin the way indicated by Prof. 






ig note on thia word to‘ N. & Q.' 
in which this view was advocated, 
ted, no doubt on account of its 


Hf r into J ia supported by the form 
PP 7, 


sciale = cornelasciare (Dien) = 
yy Ducange, and apparently used 
after the manner of Italian infini- 


no longer exists, but there can be 
once did exist, as we still find in 





rne-(evart (Trains, Diez), and in 





Skeat. But I differ from him altogether with 
regard to the meaning of carni(or carne-)levarium, 
for he thinks it “means precisely the same as 
carnelevamen” (and so far r agree with him), but 
interprets this ‘‘a solace of the flesh,” whereas I 
believe with Littré that carnelevamen (and conse- 
quently carnelevarium) means “a taking away of 
flesh."t_ Even in classical Latin levare—of which 
the original meaning seems to have been “to make 
light,” “to lifs up” (Riddle)—does not always 
="to solace, please, comfort,” as Prof. Skeat 
would have us believe ; even in such writers as 
Virgil and Ovid it sometimes=“auferre, adimere” 
(Face, ), much more in Jater writers. Levator, too, is 
used by Petronius (Riddle)=thief, so that we can- 
not be surprised to find that among the ten mean- 
ings given to the Low Latin levare by Ducange 
there is not one which accords with Prof. Skeat’'s 
three verbs given above, and only one in which 
anything akin to them can be found.§ No; the 
Low Latin Jevare agrees very much more nearly 
with the Ital. levare, which always means “to lift 
up,” “to raise,” or “to take away,” and most 
commonly “to take away.” In the Italian dialects 
also it has the same meaning, and therefore the 
Sicilian carni-livari and the Milanese car-lew? must 
mean “the taking away of flesh,” and as they= 
carnelevare=carnem levare (as L have shown in 
note +), and carnelevarium is only another and 
more Latinized form of this, it seems to me in- 
dubitable that carnelevarium must also mean “the 
taking away of flesh.” Prof. Skeat declares levarium 
to be=levamen, and to mean “ mitigation, eonsola- 
tion,” but there is not the very slightest tittle of 
evidence in support of this. Besides this, when 
Prof, Skeat assigns to levamen and levarivi the 
meaning of ‘ solace,” he is obliged to give caro the 
unusual meaning of “ flesh=body,” a meaning 





the Milanese dialect car-levd (Sant' Albino, Diez), both 
meaning carnival; and in the Sicilian and Milanese 
dialects livare und levé represent the Ital, inf. Levare. 
Charpentier (in Due.) tells ua that carnelevale was o 
Milanese word, and cer-Ler?—=carnelevare atill remain 
Milanese, Caraclevare (or carnem-levare) would be 
word formed on the same plan aa cernem-larare, men- 
tioned in note *, 

+ Prof. Skeat says (second odition) that he “can find 
no warrant for any such extraordinary interpretation of 








levamen.” He evidently has not consulted Diefenbach's 
za 


‘Glossarium,' for thero I find as one of the meani 
given to /evamen “ uifhebung,” of which the Mod, 
equivalent Aufhebuny—lifting up, and also rex 
suppression. As /evare in Low Lutin had come chiefly 
to mean “to lift up and take away" it was to be ex- 
pected that Zevamen alao would sometimes participate in 
this change of meaning, 

§ This is No, 10, where it is explained “debito 
liberare "=" to free or release " ( classical usage), But 
even here there is the notion of taking away, removing. 

he verb devare seems to obtain its meaning of 
relieve, enae " chiefly from the notion of lift- 
nd so taking away (a burden or a load), See 















Riddle, 
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is as it should be, so it appears 
n very far from being the advo- 
f the strict observance of Lent; 
118 observance should be ushered 
lieve in it, and intend to keep it, 
Ring dissipation ! 






F. Cayce. 


ADDENDA TO PROF. SKEAT'S 
GICAL DICTIONARY.’ 
re Anglo-Saxon texts are pub- 
re added to our dictionaries and 
nd for those until now known 
ries or glosses. In a few cases 
in his ‘Etym. Dict. ,’ says ‘the 
is not found, we are able to 
dering his etymologies more cer- 
trustworthiness of his sources. 
ing—on the maxim of honour 
is due—how frequently the 
herto unpublished text proves 
H trustworthiness of Somner’s 
tence shows it more and more, 
ly doubted. 
I give a few notes which I 
will allow a place among the 
h he says is constantly being 
ps also, here and there among 
rections which are needed, but 
his notice. I aim at supple- 
nation given by Prof. Skeat. 
great Dictionary of the Philo- 
ing now heen published, I 
suke, insert in their proper 
here this large work gives 
ce for the etymology, but this 
avoid unnecessary extension. 
ate with the letters D(ict.). 

























of a in “go a-begging,” &e,, of. 

, repros, of U.T be abease, 

6 of base, ef, D, 

© Du_verbaxen 
Cf, Franck, ‘Etymol. Woorden- 
iv," Bazelen.” 

to intrude forcibly. Cf. D.M., 


nce 141. Cf. D.M., fe, 


ce 1380. Cf. DM, iv, 
compares as to idiom a-long and 


r. would 
M.,, i, 














rt for sea” Ens is rather a 
L) modern formation direct from 
the other pros, part. in ens. I 
any other instances of initial s 
Greek dv (=idv=icdy) 











curate (cf. carniprivium, carni- 
jum) than the ordinary spelling 


Abstract. Firat in uso as p. prt. and adj.since 1387; as 
subst, since 1528; as verb since 1542, Cf, D.M., iv. 
@ troublesome word. Dr. “Murray 
) adopte, seemingly without any doubt, the 
“ab, off, here intensive, and rurdus, deaf, 
Prof, Skeat admita 
that ad ‘may possibly have an intensive force be- 
fore surdus—barsh-sounding; but prefers ta take it as 
derived from al, away, and surdus, “ indistinet, barsh- 
sounding ; also dea 


















&e, from the same 


m colour), sordes—dirt, 
ty of adopting a root 


root, without imposing the nec 
svar=to be dirty (cf. Skeat, in v.""Swart”’), or a separate 
stem svarda (ef, Vanigek, p. $48), Is this combination 
correct—then we must, with Van., hold deaf to be a 
comparatively lato and metaphorical meaning, developed 
out of the notion dim, indistinct, and—though in Latin 
dictionaries justly put first, as being the most common— 
for etymological purposes it abould stand last. As to the 
force it bas in our word here, 1 would suggest that it 
stands—sounding, with the prefix ab—mis, as in abuse, 
It is then a perfect parallel to ubsonus, which ia used in 
combination with it and bas the same meaning of sound- 
ing disagrenbly. If we want to accept Prof, Skeat's notion 
that it hus the force of harsh sounding, we shall have to 
admit that ab bas here intensive force. Prof, Skeat’s 
explunstion away is to me unintelligible—aiway—indls- 
tinct 3 away—barsh-sounding? Ab in Latin with inten- 
sive force is not unknown; abamita, abavia, absocer, 
abhiemare are instances, 
























Wuem 8, Locemay, 
Newton School, Rock Ferry. 
(To be continued.) 


Joun pve Cossam, Tairp Lorp Connam.—A 
few facts and dates are omitted from the biography 
of this great Kentish warrior and statesman in 
the lately published volume of the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography. The writer seems not to have 
met with an admirable and trustworthy paper 
published ten years ago in vol. xi. of Archeologia 
Cantiana by Mr. J. G. Waller on ‘The Lords of 
Cobbam and their Monuments.’ Here many diffi- 
calties, such as the confusion made by Dugdale 
between Joho the second and John the third Lord 
Cobham, are satisfactorily cleared up, and the dates 
of the deaths of the two lords are given from their 
well-known beautiful and interesting brasses in 
Cobham Church, It may be useful to give here 
(from Mr. Waller's paper) some of the dates 
omitted. Henry de Cobham, the first Lord Cob- 
ham, died August 25, 1339, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son John, the second lord, who died 
February 25, 1354/5. His eldest son (by his firat 
wife Joan, the daughter of Sir John Beauchamp 
of Stoke-under-Hamden) John succeeded him as 
third Lord Cobbam, and was first summoned to 
Parliament September 20, 1355, In 1359 he went 
with Edward to France, and was made a ban- 
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idea, the likeness to something 
jing merely accidental, 

ets have occasionally jamped 
ey have also (as the following 
stled at other times in opposi- 
t any rate, no suspicion of 

exist, as the writers, so far 
ink in the same cause, have 
ens to maintain conflicting 









in some vast wilderness, 
contiguity of shade, 
of oppression and deceit, 
Lor successful war 
ach me more. 
Cowper, ‘ Task,’ ii, 1. 
‘To view alone 
es of land and deep, 
jisten and reply 
ith which my heart beat high 
for, whate'er my mood, 
not solitude, 
Byron, ‘ Bride of Abydos, 





i. 3, 


our comfort flows, 
hed are tho wise. 
r, ‘To the Hon, 0, Montague,’ 
rs of ignorance 
, and arrogance ; 
bear their noses higher 
6 their eyes and sight entire. 
Butler. 


!I'mon the tea ! 
ould ever 
bove and foe blue below, 
jeresoe’er Tg 
‘Bryan W. Procter, ¢ The Sei 

ful and tumultuous home 
nal war with man, 
4 loud roaring still for more ! 
r! how dost thou reflect 
ace of human life t 

Young, ‘ Night Thoughts. 


beside the hill; 
um shall soothe my ear; 
ok that turns a mi 


lour shady slumber, 
bug in your ear ; 
hat walks in the morning 


ntainer, 
a & Willis, 





nt manliness of grief, 
oldamith, ‘ Deserted Village.’ 


the grief that does not speak 
break, 


ight heart, and bidi 
Shakespeare, ‘Macbeth.’ 











Love in absence :— 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder. 
Bayly, ‘ Isle of Beauty,’ 
And ont of mind ag soon as out of sight, 
‘Lord Brooke, Sonnet Ivi. 
Wa. Unperainn. 
57, Hollydale Road, 8.E, 


Wax Tarers usep as Orrenstve WEapons. 
—In an article on ‘Oliver Cromwell and tho 
Cathedrals,” by Coruscrr Bepe, Oct. 12, 1873 
(4m S. x. 397), the writer incidentally mentioned 
a seene at St. Cuthbert’s shrine, in Durhas 
Cathedral, when the ministrant monke, being 
attacked at the altar by the retainers of Neville of 
Raby, were compelled to defend themselves with 
large wax tapers, with which they laid about them 
zo effectually that they compelled their assailants 
to beat a retreat. Himory repeats itself. Here is 
a. scene that occurred on June 9, 1887 

* A strange scene was witnessed yesterday morning in 
the parish church of Clignancourt, one of the suburbs of 
Paris. Several little girls were kneeling near the altar, 
Pigearing to make their first. communion, which was 
being administered by the parish priest. As the cele- 
brant came up to one of the children he suddenly stopped, 
and, regarding ber attentively for a few seconds, passed 
on without giving ber the eacrament. Tbe girl's mother 
and aunt, two powerful fishwives'of Clignancourt, seeing 
what bad taken place, instantly left their seat, ond 
going up to the curé bélaboured him most unmercifally 
with their umbrell The priest, taken aback by the 
violence and suddenness of the assmult, fled for Bey to 
the sacristy, followed by the beadle of the chu: who 
tried to keep back the excited womer But, a inter- 
position was vain, for, pushing him aside, the women 
dashed into the vestry and renewed their chastisement 
of the priest. They were joined by other women, 
who, having nothing about them which could be con- 
verted into weapons, actually seized the long wax 
candles on the altar andstruck the priest with them. In 
the mean time there was m stampede among the congre- 
gation, The children were screaming with fear, and « 
ery of ‘Fire !' was raised, which caused general rush 
tothe door. Some of the children were hurt in trying 
to get out,” 

‘This is a curious coincidence. 

JonaTHAN BoucwiEr. 
































Ropley, Alresford. 


8.W.S.—In Mr. Louis Fagan’s account of the 
Reform Club, I observe that the monogram S, W.S., 
at one corner of the grand tessellated pavement of 
the hall, is assigned, at a wild guess, to William 
Spottiswoode ! It comprises the initials of the 
father of Alfred Singer, Eaq., whose monogram in 
another corner is correctly explained. This mono- 
gram of Samuel Weller Singer is familiar to the 
possessors of his numerous valuable reprints and 
editions, W. Warsiss Luorp. 


“DounLe ENTENDRE.”—A scholarly corre- 
spondent, Siz James A. Picton, recently used in 
your columns the ill-constructed phrase double 
entendre. On my pointing out what I took to be 
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of Gildon’s ‘Lives.’ Is this | 
ce and accessible? Can any 
@ to any MS. sources of in- 
e late dramatic poets of the 
from 1670, aay, to 1690? 
lly received. W. A. 


t.—Is anything known re- 
wright, Comptroller of the 
id what is mentioned in the 
jampbell’s ‘ British Admirals’? 
ho were his parents; to 
long ; and did he leave any 
known what his Christian 














stitution, 


Johnson says, in ‘ Boswell,’ 
in Pepper Alley as on Salis- 
body suggest which of the 
as likely to have been in the 
was near Piccadilly, one in 
another in Southwark, Per- 

he most likely, as he might 

er Stairs, which adjoined, in 
time by boat to Thrale's 
©. A, Warn. 


AnD wis Enorawp.’—Can 
explain the italicized words 


following 1— 
Iympo with Vuloan, os 
stilts with Ampbionax, for lack 
bat his feot sholde have ben, 



















ie of what they should use for s 


he 
(p- 324, 1.1), 

zian Harmonie being moued to 
reat noyse” (p, 336, 1. 36, in some 


ithritiuss (Catherirmes) (p. 49, 


ces are to Arber’s reprint. 
Patiavros. 

AtuRY Toxens.—In Boyne’s 
century trade tokens, p. 110, 
wing description of a token 
Stortford: obv., EpwaRD 
rey., IN. BISHOP. STARFORD— 
n illustration is also given 
On examining the latter, one 
imal represented is not a stag, 
hn entry in Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ 
ion) confirms this opinion :— 
re night come to Bishop Stafford, 
is friend did meet us again and 
nedeer, where Mra, Aynaworth, 












t Cambridge, and whom I knew 
, do live.” 


jin a note further particulars 







W. River, M.A., is author of ‘The Twins,’ a 
tragi-comedy, acted at the private house, Salisbury 
Court, 4to., 1655. The ‘ Biographica Dramatica’ 
says the play was acted in 1613. Was Mr. Rider 
an M.A. of the University of Cambridge? 

RB. Incr. 


Quorations.—Where does Wycherley describe 
a coxcomb as “ugly all over, with the affectation 
of the fine gentleman”? 

Monera ista Fortune putatis? Insidiw sunt.” 
‘These words are said to be Seneca’s. 

Where does Locke say that “upon asking o 
blind man what he thought scarlet was, he an- 
swered that he believed it was like the sound of 
a trampet” ? 

“The best critic that ever wrote, speaking of 
some passages in Homer which appear extravagant 
or frivolous, says, indeed, that they are dreams, 
but the dreams of Jupiter.” Who was the critic! 

1 R. §. 


A Sixcvnar Crzst.—In the Heralds’ Visita- 
tion of Northamptonshire, in 1682, the arms and 
crest of William Randolph of Tocester (Towcester) 
are described, The latter is said to be “an ante- 
lope’s head (heraldic) or, holding in his month a 
pillar argent, the buse resting on the wreath.” 
Can any one conjecture the origin of such a sin- 
gular device? This crest is borne by the Ameri- 
can branch of the family, but the pillar has lost 
the form of a pillar, and looks more like a bone, 
or ahorn, or the leafless branch of a tree; bat 
there can be no doubt it is the pillar degenerated, 
as these Randolphs are of the same stock as 
William Randolph of Towcester, I have the im- 
pression of a very good seal, which probably be- 
longed to Sir John Randolph of Williamsburgh, 
Virginia (died 1736), in which the thing in the 
antelope’s mouth resembles a thigh-bone, The 
other branches of the family bear simply the ante- 
lope’s head, formerly heraldic, later natural, 

Epuunp Ranvoura. 

Ryde, LW, 


Bouckpew, Honts.—In December, 1837, Spencer 
Thornton, Vicar of Wendover, Bucks, for twelve 
years subsequently, was ordained priest by the 
Bishop of Lincoln at the above place. Was this 
Bishop Maltby; and was this the date of the last 
ordination there? The bishop preached in the 
evening in his private chapel. Is this still stand- 
ing? It was not shown me when I visited the 
palace many years ago, M.A.Oxon. 


Fremriovs Iuprixrs,—Would it not be a good 
thing for the Incorporated Society of Authors to 
expose the frauds of those publishers who put 
fictitious imprints on the books which they issue 
to their customers} I have such a book, publi 
by Messrs, A——, which professes to be also 
‘printed by Messrs, A——, but which I happen to 


Bow 
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eplies, 


OCCUPATION IN LOCAL | 
AMES, 


S. iv. 1.) 


disturbed the repose which 
ges by making me the sub- 
upon a body of men whom 
Celtic” etymologists.” His 
no uncertain language, and, 
jorted into the matter than 
entific discussion, the energy 
it the merit of bringing into 
ly interesting and important 


titack is founded upon a few 
ontained in an article about 
ii. 421). I said that “s few 
mes in the district [of Shef- 
jat side by side with Danish 
lements there existed a Celtic 
in.” As I was writing about 
not go into evidence relating 
id not think that my opinion 
ed. It was a fit subject for 
ther inquiry. Mur. Sreven- 
mus to have called upon me to 
tead of doing so he has, with- 
lhatever, included me amongst 
ists,” and he has denounced 
eneral condemnation, Now 
Stevenson if I tell him that 
jeferred to nor elsewhere have 
nowledge and belief, ever de- 
ame from the ‘ Celtic”? He 
iat Gestfield and Sibbjield re- 
ion is surely one of the most 
t has ever been produced even 
logists.” Where have I ever 
record a Celtic occupation ; 
fived them from the “Celtic”? 
eNsON to show that I have 
ments, or that my words can 
a meaning. 

ve come “to the astounding 
existed, side by side with the 
illages, settlements inhabited 
who kept themselves entirely 
tonic invaders.’ As will be 
which I actually used, I did 
that, I said that the evidence 
ed seemed to point to such a 
quire whether, d priori, there 
"astounding ” in that conclu- 
gue from that which is now 
eld to that which has happened. 
ie case of the English colonies 











spaniards, Englishmen, French, 
ave within recent times gone 






over and settled there. These settlers found in this 
“new world” an ancient or aboriginal population. 
Is it not a fact that there are “Indian ” settle- 
ments existing side by side with European settle- 
ments, and that the new races have not, or only in 
a very slight degree, mixed with the old? If this 
fact be admitted, as it must be, there is nothing 
“ astounding ” in the conclusion that the same thing, 
or a similar thing, happened in these islands in the 
dawn of our history. So far is this hypothesis from 
being “astounding,” that any proposition which 
declared the contrary would be primd facie absurd. 
If, then, history is always repeating itself—if o 
continuity of human conduct or action rans through 
the ages—we may now see in the North American 
colonies an approximate parallel to the invasion 
and settlement of these islands by tribes of men 
who came from the mainland of Europe. Is it 
likely, from what we know of history, that the 
conquered race mixed freely with their conquerors, 
or that the new settlers freely and at once inter- 
married with the old? Both thess conclusions are 
in the very highest degree improbable ; nay, it is 
certain that such a thing could not have happened. 

A year or two ago I asked in these pages a ques- 
tion on what I called “colour in surnames.” It had 
slowly dawned upon me that euch surnames as 
Black, White, Brown, Reed (red), and perhaps one 
or two others, were not arbitrary words, that they 
did not. express differences in dress, and that they 
expressed something more than mete complexion. 
What I was thinking about was that these words 
expressed differences of race, and that, I am cer- 
tain, is their true explanation. I did mot say 
80, for I wished to know what others thought. 
Many and very interesting replies were given to 
my query, but'no one, I think, touched upon the 
question of nationality as expressed in these sur- 
names. I even thought that by taking such a book 
as a London directory it might be possible from 
these surnames to make an approximate estimate 
of the proportions of the various races which have 
entered into the composition of the English people. 
I did not parsue the inquiry, partly from want of 
leisure and partly because I saw that one race 
would, on the principle of the survival of the fittest, 
tend to supplant, or rather diminish, another, and 
that, on this account alone, the difficulty of the in- 
quiry would be great. I mention this merely to 
show how I was being slowly led to form the 
opinion which Mr. Stevenson has denounced as 
fallacious and erroneous, and which, according to 
him, must be rejected “ unless we are prepared to 
rewrite our early history.” I should say that we 
shall have to rewrite a great deal of it. We have 
had far too much of what Herbert Spencer calls 
“the great man theory” of history, and that 
| science has been treated as the bare record of 
bloodshed and conquest. 

Ma. Srevexsow has given it as his opinion that 
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he names the Huns. This 
pprehension, as he means 
vision, the Hunsing of the 
ot mention the Frisians. 
inclade the Vandals, but not 
Varini). Carring I stated 
al Society to be apparently 
another name for the Angli. 
Hans, their language re- 
we have theirlaws. These 
copious manual, * The Gram- 
y Mr. Adley H, Cummins, 
iy Messrs. Triibner. 
Hrve Crane 








Cosrom (7 9. iif, 516). 
the Attorney General, Sir 
to give the following extract 
ieut.“Governor Loch on the 
ted April 4, 1881, in which 







bject of the Tynwald Court, I 
In that from anciont time it had 
Couneil and Keys to attend the 
livery. The Governor, Deem- 
and Water Bailiff undoubtedly 
actions, the mouthpiece of the 
The Attorney General con. 
The presence of the Bishops 
the Council was perhaps con- 
In solemnity to the proceedings, 
en that they took any part 
nt established usage that 
rs of the Council should not be 
ilty being returned, and there- 
agreed as to their verdict, they 
inthe Manx lan 
the chancel-my it 
d' (‘He cannot’) the Eccle- 
ict of guilty was given ; but if 
He may *) the Hcclesiastics re- 
not guilty was returned,” 


arch, bishops were forbidden 

hich might involve mutila- 
nble’s ‘Saxons in England,’ 
x custom is referred to as 









6: (Manx Soe. Pub., xvii. 


(Manz Soe, Pub. i. 74), 
, 1792, p.78 (Manx Soc. Pub,, 


, p. 41 (Manx Soc. Pub., vi. 37), 
 p.291, 


e,' 1811, p. 62, 
otland,” 1836, if, 230, 
ii, 218. 


Camden, 1455,” but I have 
I should say that the date 
ie Attorney General believes 
which the custom censed; 
ber it came toan end earlier. 








west B, Savags, F.3,A. 
[ale of Man, 





I find the following particulars in ‘The Great 
Stonley; or, James, VII Earl of Derby, and his 
noble Countess Charlotte de la Tremouille, in their 
Land of Man: a Narrative of the Seventeenth 
Century ’:— 

“The Fer-Obarree meana the Priest, literally ‘the 
Man of the Chancel,’ A singular use of this term may 
be noticed in connexion with capital trials in the Isle of 
Man, Till the year 1815 the Bishop and Archdeacon 
were mombers of the Court of General Gaol Delivery, 
and up to that date it was retained as an ancient uenge, 
that the Bishop or some Priest appointed by him should 
sit with the Governor in the trial of capital causes, until 
sentence of death (if any) was to be pronounced, When 
the Jury returned into Court, having agreed in their 
verdict, it was customary for the Deemater to ask, 
instead of Guilty or Not Guilty, ‘Vod Fer-charree 
soie }’ which literally means, ‘May the man of the 
Chancel sit.’ In case of sentence of death the Ecclesiastic 
withdrew,” 

Everarp Home Coreman, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Morro or Waterton Faminy (7" §, iii, 452; 
iv. 18).—‘ Better kinde frend than frend kinde.” 
This is one version. Another, used by my father 
and grandfather, made “frend” read “ fremd,” 
Some years ago my late most valued friend Charles 
Winn, of Nostell Priory, found the earlier form of 
the motto on a stone among some ruins of the 
Priory, and we at oncs adopted it, It reads 
“Better kinde frembd than frembd kyen,” The 
usual explanation which I have heard given of it 
is, “* Better a stranger who becomes a friend than 
kindred estranged.” Eowonp Warerton. 

Deeping Waterton Hall. 





Cumbrians, and probably the natives of some 
other of our northern counties, will read the above 
motto without any difficulty. The word fremd is 
not unknown to at least the older generation of 
them, and- means not simply “strange,” but 
“coldly strange”; and the rendering of “ Better 
kinde fremd than fremd kinde” is “ Better kind 
stranger than cold kindred.” To change the first 
“fremd” into “frend” spoils the whole point of 
the motto. BJ. 


Wiiutait Yeo, Vican or [Wotnoroven, not] 
Newron Azsot, Devon (7™ 8. iii. 348),—From a 
paper read by Mr, Edward Windeatt, of Totnes, 
before the members of the Devonshire Association 
at Newton Abbott, in July, 1884, I glean the 
following particulars, of which Mr, Sawrnr will 
perhaps be glad :— 

Mr. Yeo was a native of Totnes, and a member 
of a family of good standing there, to the memory 
of some of whom there were formerly tablets in 
Totnes Church, William Yeo was educated at 
Exeter School, and was contemporary both there 
and at Oxford with Dr. Manton. After studying 
for some time at Exeter College, Oxford, he re- 


| moved to Emanuel College, Cambridge; and on 











§, is dated, but the period 
med as subsequent to Sir 
ppointment as Lord Advo-~ 
ould appear to be a tran- 
lon” in the Lyon Office. 

te, H. E. Canmcuagn, 


§. iii, 476)—In the Wilt- 
Magazine, vol. xiii. p. 335, 


















noless than 150 Cold Harbours, 
Je hax been much disputed. Har- 
corruption of the Saxon Herr- 
ay be supposed to mean ' cool,” 
Hreat* may’ perhaps have been 
¢ in former days for villas and 
ing like the ‘Mount Pleasant’ 
own day.” 


Tuomas H, Baxer. 


in, 11, 1849, and Gent, Mag., 
May, July, and November, 
R. 8, Cirarsocx. 
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beaver, lined with, black velvet, powdered with 
golden leaves ; a black hat lined with red velvet, 
powdered with butterflies and divers beasts, 
covered with white lilies [sic]; two bats of white 
beaver ; one hat of green and white velvet, farred 
with black budge” (Wardrobe Accounts, 20 Edw, 
IL, 26/9, compared with its duplicate, 26/10), 

“Two hats of beaver, furred with black budge, 
and broidered with gold thread,” were bought for 
the same monarch in 1326, at the price of 13s. 4d. 
each (ibid., 20 Edw. IL., 26/3). 

‘Two hats of grey beaver, 3s. each, were supplied 
to Edward III. in 1329 (ibid, 3 Edw. IIL, 34/3), 

Herwenrerube. 

Mn. Borten will find a slight reference to 
hatters, with an illustration of their supposed 
arms, in my notice of ‘The Ancient Companies of 
the City of Exeter’ (Western Antiquary, vol. iv. 


». 187). P. F, Rowseu, 
187, High Street, Exeter, 


References to magazine and newspaper articles 
appeared in the Oracle (now silent), Feb, 28, 1885; 










2 AND Irnevanp (7" 8. iii, 
ing Me. Birxeeck Terry 
is reply to my query, allow 
If the opportunity of giving 
westigation made by myself 
dition, perhaps, but tending 
of the elucidation, In the 
och (the famous Republican 
to give a closer reference), 
well-known phrase is quoted 
nsiddre I'Irlande que comme 
pt Nemo, 








1s or Oscopsy, Lixcoy- 
5 7 S, iii, 418, 477; iy. 17). 
it Mr. Atrrep Socorr Garrr 
hers interested on this point 
la” to consult the Genealogist 
id the date of death and place 
. If be had taken the trouble 
‘ould have conferred a favour. 
what number of the Genca- 
0 be found, nor have I access 
I, then, repent my request 
lent will kindly trouble him- 
others) the date of death and 
ly Bellasis. 
Curnernr Bepz. 


—If Mr. Botrus be 
3 of medimval hats, 










left at Cnerphilly Castle, at 
2, 1326, all the property 
ry no further in his flight. 
were “one hat of white 





April 4, 1885 ; and Nov. 15, 1884. Estx. 


Mancanet, Lapy Bourcuier (6% 8, i. 395).— 
At the above reference HERMENTRUDE asks for tha 
family name of Margaret, widow of John, Lord 
Dudley, first wife of Bartholomew, third Lord 
Bourchier, No reply has, as yet, been made to 
this query ; and I wish to ask if it is a fact that 
Lord Bourchier married the widow of a John, 
Lord Dudley, 8. G, 


Jorntsa Toxens (7" S, iii, 496),—A reference 
to the Western Antiquary for January last (p, 190) 
shows that the name should be Bonython—a name 
which has been more than once alluded to in the 
earlier numbers of the Western Antiquary, as well 
as in ‘N, & Q. itself. The initials B, I, M., 
which Miss Core asks about, are intended, no 
doubt, for the initials of the issuer of the token 
and that of his wife—only Miss Cou has not 
given them in the correct order, the initial of 
the surname almost invariably being placed on the 
token over that of the initials of the Christian 
pames of the husband and wife. They would, 
therefore, to the initiated read as I, and M. B. 
I may add that the token mentioned in the 
Weatern Antiquary is not mentioned in Boyne’s 
* Seventeenth Century Tokens,’ and that the pub- 
licity now given to it will no doubt be the means 
of its being included in the new edition of that 
work, which has for some time been looked for, 
and which is now in preparation under the editor 
ship of Mr. Williamson of Guildford, assisted by 
a large staff of local collectors, JS. Upan. 

Symondsbury, Bridport, 


Tf Miss Cou will refer to the first volame of 
the Western Antiquary she will find a great deal 
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Wiltshire books possessed by 
A. L, Houpareys. 
ig Dean, 


ler, and for many years an 
f Salisbury. He xerved the 
ate in 1780, when he pi 
ing George ITI. on the sub- 
riots of London in that year. 
Bradford, Wilts, on Feb- 
enty-five years, within three 
ement from business. His 
laa also an alderman of Salis- 
December 21, 1799, aged 
efore his death he published 
‘cording the Name, Age, and 
Ind Year of the Decense of 
tained a Century and up- 
1799, comprising » Period 
ears, with Anecdotes of the 


yeRARD Home CoLeman. 


vertarpD (7 §, iii, 512),— 
liciple of the transitive verb 
nly the form overlaid. Qver- 
‘ent word. GN 


iii, 386, 521)—I find that 
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English people do not ; and it seems o natural 
ye that it arose from their mixing with persons 
in whose language the word has no ¢, and the 
aaah throws back the accent, J. T. F. only 
speaks of what might happen after the accent had 


been thrown back, as he expresses it, 
(Woubbodd BR. H. Busx. 


Exsporsation (7™ §, iii. 517)—Indoréation is 
given in Cassell’s ‘Encyclopmdic Dictionary’ and 
in the library edition of Stormonth’s ‘ Dictionary’ 
(Edinburgh and London, 1884) as equivalent to 
indorsement. One or two other dictionaries in 
which I have looked do not give the word at all, 
though it is of frequent use in our courts and 
law-books, It is, perhaps, not superfluous to point 
out the distinction which your correspondent seems 
to have missed along with the editors of the dic- 
tionaries named—endorsation means the act of en- 
dorsing, endorsement the result of that act. 


Mr. Yor will find the word indorsation in 
Ogilvie's ‘ Imperial Dictionary’ (1850) and in the 
‘Library Dictionary ’ (1870). It is a good rule to 
look for words beginning in em or en under im 
and in, when they cannot be found, and wice verad, 

Rosert F, Garprvzr. 


Indorsation is given in Annandale’s edition of 
Ogilvie’s ‘Imperial Dictionary’ (1883). Mubn’s 
edition of Webster's ‘ Dictionary’ (1880), also bas 
the word ; it is marked obsolete. 

F. O. Brreeeck Terry. 


Webster-Mahn’s ‘Dictionary’ has “ Indorsation. 
Tho same as indorsement (obs.).” No example 
given. Epwarp H. Mansact, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Srrance Marriace Custom (7 8. iii. 516). 
—Sea Dyer’s * Domestic Folk-lore ’ (Cassell. & Co.), 
p. 42 :— 

“ The old Roman practice of lifting the bride over the 
threshold of her husband's home bad its counterpart in 
Scotland within the present century, it being customary 
to lift the young wife over tho doorstep, lest any witeh- 
craft or evil eyo should bo cast upon and influence her. 
Indeed, wo are informed that the tame practice pre- 
vailed in the North of England some years ago. 


A. L, Homurneeys, 
2, Kirchen Road, Baling Dean, 


See Brand’s ‘ Antiquities’ (Bobn’s ed.), 
p. 169, and Sir J. Lubbock’s ‘ Origin of Civiliza- 
tion,’ chap, iii, Epwarp H. Mansmaut, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Anqvesus (7 §, iii, 514)—Mn. Terry, cor- 
roborating Prof. Skeat, makes this word a variant 
of haakbus, The latter word became English as 
hackbut, and is distinct from arquebus. The stock 
of the early firearm had a trigger arrangement 
resembling a crossbow, hence the Italian namo 
applied to it of area bousa, said to be a corrup- 
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Household Book of Queen 
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TOR VENARLES must excuse 
ln very good thing, When 
lv his Reform Ministry, he 
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hations, but the impracticable 
ya stood in tho way; and at 
ro many objections, after a 
or raved Brougham to the 
been much joking a3 to his 
h oxtinet peorage, Without 
the wit of the skit is not 
ber ite coming out. Tt was 
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*t aveon ashe can, 
‘odd valk Broogham and Vaux), 


8. 
) the late Sir Richard Brown, 

wr in the life- 
amen, the seventh baronet, 
jor example of the practice 
Ale Willian O'Mally, 





rn 
tied da bie fathor's lifetime 


in 1835. The following isan extract from the pre- 
face to my ‘Shilling Knightage,’ written by the 
late Sir Richard Brown :— 
“The eldest sons of baroneta are knights; by the 
atents erecting the baronetage, they are privileged to 
lemand of the reigning sovereign inauguration as knights 
ining the ags of twenty-one; but the privilege in 
rarely claimed, and, in fact, is nearly obsolete.” 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 





Hyde Park Mansions, N.W 
“ Until 1827 they could claim, for themselves and the 
heire male of their bodies, the honour of knighthood,""— 
* Eneyclopredia Britannies,’ s, ». * Baronet.” 
Why “ until 1827"7 
Eowarp H, Marsnaut, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Catvent, Lorn Bartimorg (7" §, iii. 7, 133, 
436),—The question is not, What arms was Cecilius 
Calvert entitled to bear as Baron of Baltimore }— 
but, What heraldic cognizance was he entitled to 
select for the province (and palatinate) of Mary- 
land? This is a very different matter, and falls 
under other rules than those relating to descent. 

The great seal of Maryland was adopted in 1649, 
and is minutely described in a letter of Baltimore's 
(Aug. 12), in which he enys, ‘our paternal coat of 
arms” is “quartered with another coa: of arms 
belonging to our fami; 

The Maryland Historical Society did not adopt 
Lord Baltimore’s individual armorial bearings, but 
the heraldic symbol of the province and state, 

Wa. Hann Browne, 

Baltimore ‘ 





Bisnors 1x Partisos Inerpectum (7 §. iii. 
494).—With reference to this query, though not in 
reply to it, it seems to me worth while to note the 
recent authoritative discontinuance of the expres- 
sion “ in partibus infidelium.” The annual Catholic 
Directory (London, Burns & Oates), from at least 
1884 to 1887, has used the words, ** Titular Sees, 
formerly called Sees in partibus insidelium” 
(p. 41); and again, in spenking of the years 1849- 
1870, “Archbishops or Bishops of Sees in partibus 
injideliem (that is, of Titular Sees,’ as they would 
now [1884-87] be designated”) (p. 55). Since 
noticing this I have sought for and found the fol- 
lowing explanation of it:— 

“Titular Bishops—The political condition of the 
eastern and southern shores of the Mediterranean has 
for some time been such as to allow of the existence of 
flourishing Chriatian communities in many places where 
formerly Mussulman bigotry would have rendered it im- 
possible, These countries ace no longer partes infidelium 
in the full sense of the words, His Holiness Leo XIII, 
has, therefore, by a recent decision, substituted the 
phrase ‘Titular Bishop’ for ‘Bishop in partibus in- 
fdelivw,."—'A Catholic Dictionary,’ by Addis and 
Arnold, London, Kegan Paul & Co., 1854. 

Previous to this change a bishop in partibus in- 
Adelivm might, I believe, be also correctly called a 

















titular bishop, The point of the present statement 
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St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, to which we have lately 
drawn attention, and where Katharine, daughter of 
William Lincoln, occurs ns baptized April 17, 1574. ‘The 
first immigrant of the name in America landed in 1637, 
aged cighteen, The posthumous address to the Society 
by ita late president, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, LL.D., 
forms a fit conclusion to a series of able addresses de- 
livered from the chair by the same distinguished office- 
bearer, whose lust written words bear reference to the 
life in the “' Light of Eternity.” 





‘Tne Société des Traditions Populaires (Musée d'Eth- 
nographie, Trocadéro, Paris), during the course of 1887, 
its second year of existence, hopes to do much more 
than it lias yet done in the way of publishing varied and 
interesting collections of folk-lore. It is assured of the 
help of new und able contributors, as well as of the con- 
tinued support of tried friends. Looking at the table of 
contents of the first year’s issues, we see that they em- 
brace notes from Asia Minor, Italy, Russia, Poland, and 
Servis, as well as from Corsica, Algeria, and all parts of 
the mainland of France. We cannot but hope that the 
promoters of this useful work will be adequately sup- 
ported by students of folk-lore abroad and at home, 


Ma, W. A. Crovsros, of 233, Cambridge Street, Glaa- 
gow, announces for publication by subscription, uniform 
with his ‘Book of Sindibad, Group of Eastern 
Romances and Stories,’ The edition will ba limited to 
300 copies, 

Mn, A, W. Ture writes:—“ Readers of ‘'N. & Q. will 
regret to hear of the death, on the 22nd inst. in bia 
filty-eighth year, of an old and valued contributor to 
its pages, Mr. Edmund Waterton, of Deeping Waterton 
Hall, Lincolnshire. It was hoped that » winter spent 
abroad would have restored Mr. Waterton's strength ; 
but on his return home it was seen that he was failing, 
Physically a fine man, and the beaw-idéal of an English 
country gentleman, Mr. Waterton was alao « learned 
antiquary and a staunch friend, Above all, he was a 
good man.” Mr. Waterton was in communication with 
*N, & Q’ up to the period of his death. Two contribu- 

ppear in the present number, 





























Aotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention fo the following notices: 

‘Ox all communications must be written the 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publics 
as n guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on separate slip of paper, wi ih the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to Lead the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

IxycIRER seeks to know where a copy can be obtained 
of Tate's ‘ Expositio Verborum Difficiliorum in Libra 
de Domesday,” 














Faven ("Le Fevre"),—Send address, We have » 
letter for you. 
yorice, 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ Tho 


Buitor of ‘Notes and Queries'”—Advertisements and 
Rusiness Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E. 

Wo beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
bo this rule we com make n0 exception. 
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ension of the royal grace; and 
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onsiderations of political pru- 
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ed, he can be said to have 
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done so at all; but to act under the powers of the 
non obstanie clause—as Sir John ana all his party 
and a national party much more comprehensive 
than bis merely sectarian following felt—would 
be to acquiesce in pretensions all patriots were 
unanimous in denying and denouncing. Thus, 
then, if Jeffreys was wary, the Presbyterian mayor 
was well advised. If the Crown had shrewd 
lawyers behind it, the “country party” had at its 
command ‘gentlemen of the long robe” as learned 
and astute, Shorter’s course in relation to Jeffreys’s 
last. device must be regarded as a counter-move. 
In the game of the great Revolution it was a very 
emphatic and ominous ery of “Check!” Ex 
abundanti cauteld, the newly nominated lord 
mayor deliberately declined to avail himself of the 
interpolated concessions, and, in the first place, 
after conference with and under the sanction— 
nay, with the ample approval—of the chief leaders 
of the Puritan party—nay, more, after consulta- 
tion with the Commission of Bishops of the Estab- 
lished Church then administering the affairs of the 
see of London*—Alderman Sir John Shorter 
publicly took the sacrament according to the usage 
of the Church of England in the interval between 
the date of his patent and his taking the oath of 
office. Moreover, the contemporary diarist Lut- 
trell informs us that during his mayoralty Sir John 
cautiously avoided formally acting on either of the 
privileges conceded by the other—the daal—in- 
dulging clause in the patent, one part of w 
empowered him to have what form of religions 
service he thought proper observed in the Guild- 
hall Chapel during bis mayoralty, and the other 
licensed him to appoint a minister of whatsoever 
denomination he pleased us his chaplain, or, as the 
patent expressed it, ‘‘to preach before him.” He 
evaded taking advantage of the first branch of the 
concession by closing Guildhall Chapel altogether, 
and no divine service of any kind was performed 
in that sacred edifice during his mayoralty+ and 








* During the suspension of its vishop, Dr. Compton, 
under a sentence of the Court of Ecclesiastical Commis: 
sion (which had orbisrarily assumed the powers of the 
abolished Court of High Commission), for refusing to 
suspend Dr, John Sharp, Rector of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields end Dean of Norwich (afterwards Archbishop 
of om) for preaching sgainst Popery. Dr. Compton 

d, hawever, recommended the eloquent divine to dis- 
ue bis sermons for the present, 
+ Sir John Bramston’s contemporancous narrative 
(‘ Autobiography,” Camden Society, p. 315) rather con- 
flicts with this statement; but I am inclined, from 
the result of the examination of a great mnes of in- 
ferential and concurring independent contemporary 
testimony, to conclude that Luttrell (who 
authority for this detail, which 1 
dates at intervals 
the learned judge of the Court of 













right, and that 
ing’s Bench is wrong, 
ug that pleasantly gossiping lawyer is inaccurate, or, to 
aay the least, careless, in another entry of civic historic- 
ally domestic lore, 
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‘The first instance is from Shakespeare himself. 
In ‘ Timon,’ I. i., speaking as the adulatory poet, 
he says :-— 

My free drift 

Halts not particularly, but moves iteclf 

In 8 wide sea of wax: no levell’d malice 

Infects one comma in the course I hold ; 

But flies an eagle flight, 
Here “comma” either stands for even the smallest 
part of what he writes, or,and perhaps more probably, 
the most insignificant of the commonalty; not even 
does he level his malice at a Tucca or a Hannam. 
Olearly it is not so happy a passage as the ‘ Ham- 
let? one. 

The second is from ‘A Packet of Mad Letters,’ 
by N. Breton, the first edition of which is undated 
but which is entered in the Stationers’ Registers 
“xviii Maii,” 1602, and republished “‘ Newly In- 
larged” in 1603. Letter 37 is one of **Chal- 
lenge" :— 

“That God the Judgo of right, may determine of our 
wrongé, and the point of the aword put a period to our 
discourses.” 

In the “Anawer,” No, 38, we have: 
Where God and good Conscience will quickly deter- 
mine the quarrel : but I feara the point of the sword 
will make a Comma to your cunning, which if it doe, 
you shall find what will follow.” 

I am not called upon to defend or even explain 
his use of ‘comma’ here, though its excitant 
“the period of our discourses” is good. Bat I 
note that the date is about contemporary with 
the ‘Hamlet’ passage, and that Breton, as he 
did in the instance of Croydon sanguine,” was 
one of those ever ready to take up the phrases 
and ideas of the day, and as readily drop them, 
when they got out of date, for those of the next 
issue; and this I say without referring to his 
principles, which were more stable. 

My third is from the ‘ Parthenophil and Parthe- 
nophe’ of Barnabe Barnes, a series of love sonnets 
and of other love poems, published in 1593, and 
written, therefore, when he was about twenty-four, 
From his youth, and these being his first published 
attempts at verse, he was the more likely to adopt 
the conceits of his day, especially as he evidently 
went in this series of poems to the very limits 
of his imagination and remembrances when treat- 
ing of the old, old subject. At p. 76 [b], and 
speaking in Elegie Il, of his “ Mistresse,” be 
has — 

And thine eyes dartes at every colon hittes 
My souls with double prickes which myne harte splittes, 

hose faintyng breath with sighing commaes broken 

Drawes on the sentence of my death by pawsea : 

Ever prolonging ont myne endlease clauses 
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There is a little more, unnecessary to quote, but 
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uses it to signify the apparel and ornaments of the wife, 
suitable to her rank and degree ; and therefore even the 
jewels of » pocress usually worn by her have been held 
to be her paraphernalia,” —‘ Commentaries,’ bk. ii. 
ch, 29, sixteenth ed., 1825, vol. ii. p, 435. 

This word is now used by inaccurate writers to 
mean pretty nearly anything. I have notes of ita 
being used to signify things belonging to oaths 
and sweariog, to the devil, to a lady's dress, to the 
vestments used by the priests of the Catholic 
Charch, and to the official dress of magistrates, 
This lasb curious misapptopriation of the word I 
have come upon I give below. The writer is 
describing  horse-race which he witnessed at 
Catania on the feast of St. Agatha, the patroness : 

“ The business of theso first magietrates of the city, 
decked out in all their paraphernalia, and attended by 
drummers, fifera, and musqueteera, was to declare the 
winner amongst half a dozen jades, the best of which wna 
not worth ten pounds,”"—John James Blunt, ‘ Vestiges 
of Ancient Manners and Customs discoverable in Modern 
Italy and Sicily,’ 1823, p. 60. 

I do not think that this perversion of meaning 
became common until the end of the last century. 
It would be interesting to find out when it arose, 
and who ia to be reprobated for the introduction 
of an error which is disfiguring to the language 
and serves no purpose of immediate ponrenaao® 

K 


Gray's Inn: Masques ann Revers.—The 
first entertainment of this kind of which there is 
apy record took place at Gray's Inn in the year 
1525, Hall, in his ‘ Chronicle, thus refers to it: 

“A Plaie at Gray's Inn, This Christmas was a goodly 
disguising played at Gray's Inn, which was compiled by 
John Roo, Serjeant at Law, twenty years past. This 
play was so set forth with rich and costly apparel, and 
with strange devices of masks and morrishes, that it was 





highly praised by all men, except by the Cardinal 
{Wolsey}, who imagined thai the play was devised of 
him. Ine great fury he sent for Master Roo, and took 


from him his Coif, and sent him to the Fleet; and after. 
wards he sent for the young gentlemen that played in 
the play and highly rebuked and threatened them. and 
sent one of them called Moyle of Kent to the Fleet, but 
by means of friends Master Roo and he wero delivered 
at last, This play sore displeased the Cardinal, and yet 
it was never meant for him, wherefore many wise men 
grudged to seo him take it eo to heart, And even the 
Cardinal said that the King was highly displeased with 
it, and apake nothing of himself. 

“In 1613 The Maske of Flowers ' was presented by the 
gentlemen of Graies Inn at the Court of Whitehall, in 
the Banquotting House, upon Twelfe night, being the 
Inst of the solemnities and magnificences which were 
performed at the marriage of the Earl of Somerset and 
the Lady Frances, daughter of the Earl of Suffolk.” 


See full particulars in Douthwaite’s ‘Notes on 


Gray's Inn,’ Watrer Loven. 
Gray'a Inn. 


Mr. Ewxciisx.—In the possession of Viscount 
Melville is o valuable copy of ‘ The Acts, &c., of 
James I. and his Successors,’ 1507. The royal 
arms of Scotland, with “I. R,” are stamped upon 
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the Tuskar Rock, the Caskets, 
r the Fastnets) are known to 
glo-Suxon, or other personal 
any of your learned corre- 
happen to be aware of any 
ood enough to name them ? 
W. 8. B. H, 


1. It is stated in Flood'’s 
legitimacy “ was the opinion 
ma report of these proceed- 
when did they take place? 
a fall report of “J. F 

of Trin. Coll., Dablin” 

lnrt of Exchequer is briefly 

Mag., vol. Ixiit. pt. i. p. 447. 

ted asa student of either the 

G. FR. B. 


CE DESIGNED BY Wron, 
so much discussion going on 
merits of the new gold coinage 
I shall be glad of some in- 
the beautiful five-pound or 
igned by W. Wyon, R.A., in 
the Queen as Una with the 
@. Can any one inform me 











hple ? 











Parish Reoisters—In a 
Articles to be Inquired of 
conry of Middlesex in the 
ight’ Worshipful Dr. Robert 
) oceurs the following 


mont Register Book wherein to 
P several Christenings, Weddings 








all Preachers 
ph from other placea? And have 
h three locks und keyes, for keep- 
aid? And doth one of your keys 
jand of the Minister?" 

to know whether there is any 
of Dr. Pory’s visitation, and 
R E. T. Evans, 
ampstend, N,V. 


4, probably in the county of 
fhacher was vicar of Milton 
|, 1616-1622, and rector of St. 
1622-1640. Also a record of 
Thacher (believed to be May1, 
ev. Peter and Anne Thacher, 


ty of Somerset ? Information 
ove queries will be gratefall 
communicated to Rey. F.W, 











Weaver, Milton Vicarage, Everereech, Bath, Somer- 
set, or to Prrer THACHER. 
85, Milk Street, Boston, U.S. 


Honter Fawny.— Descendants wanted of 
Joseph Hunter, the antiquary. Please reply direct. 
Mrs. W. B. Rogzrs. 
Care of Baring Brothers & Co. 8, Bishopsgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


Wauxer Fawiny.—There died in Dublin in 
1727 Sir Hovenden Walker, K.C.B,, and in 1731 
Sir Chamberlain Walker, M.D,, who is styled in 
the Dublin papers “the famous man-midwife.” He 
was married to Catherine Newton. Their son, 
Chamberlain Walker, M.D., married, 1745, Miss 
Kitty Bingham, ‘a young lady of great birth and 
beauty with a good fortune.” Their only son, 
Maynard Chamberlain Walker, Commissioner of 
Bankrupts, was married in 1777 to Margaret Anne 
Singleton. The eldest son by this marriage, 
Chamberlain Richard Walker, was_a_barrister-at- 
law and a gold medal man of T.C.D, He died 
in 1825, The second son, Singleton Walker, 
solicitor, married, 1811, Anne, daughter of D, 
Thorpe, of Monelesia, co. Carlow, Esq., and had 
issue (with others) Eliza Walker, who married, 
1831, James Carmichael, Esq., Olerk of the Orown 
for the county of Tipperary. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ give me information respecting the 
origin of this family? Tradition says that two 
sisters-in-law (Newtons) of Sir Chamberlain 
Walker were maids of honour to Queen Anne, 
The family plate bears the crest of a phoenix, with 
motto “ Mors Janua Vites.” HovenDEN. 





Crartes Mackur.— 

* January, 1755. Charles Macklin, of Covent Garden, 
Vintner and Coffeeman,”—Martin's Gen. Mag., vol. ¥. 
Doss this entry refer to the actor's father ? 

JS. 8. 


“Pincves Lampapes.’—In Lewis and Short’s 
‘ Dictionary,’ under “ Lampas,” is given, * Pingues 
lnmpades ” (Lucr., iv. 403). White and Riddell, 
under “Lampas,” give, “Pinguesque ardere 
videntur Lampades” (Luer., iv. 403). W. Smith, 
Andrews, and Facciolati (Bailey) do not mention 
this passage. The passage is not to be found at or 
near the line quoted in any one of the following 
editions of Lucretius, nor is it mentioned in the 
© Variw Lectiones” or notes of any one of them, 
Delphin, Munro's, Lachmann’s, Creech’s, or For- 
biger’s. Can any one inform me where the words 
“pingues lampades " do occur, and in what edi- 
tion | J. G. 8. 

Eton, 











“Hr MAY GO PYPEN IN AW Ivy tear.”—Doke 
Theseus, in Chaucer's ‘Knight's Tale,’ uses this 
phrase in exactly, or almost exactly, the same senso 
in which we speak of “ wearing the willow.” It 
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which must yearly grow in 
James D. Borier. 


je Welsh tithe war at present 
of Meiford, Montgomeryshire, 
ized for tithe. What ara they? 
M.A.Oxon. 


Ass, For peeping into the} 
ine Arts, and more especially 

. 5 of this is before me. It is 
30, 1826, has a motto from 
agunt bomines,” &c., is pub- 
paged 33-40, Each page has 
the whole is in mourning for 
, of whoni a portrait (as Nero 
jd a biogeaphy are supplied. It 
ls & Co., at 24, Leather Lane, 
the proprietor every Monday 
yy, 35, Tavistock Street, Covent 
ny numbers wete published 1 
; and where can the remainder 

Ungay, 


REIGN Monarcus.—Where is 
the jubilees of foreign kings 
, What are the best authorities 
f the jubilee of Henry III. of 
Ww. 8s. L. 8. 





























Rozser,—Can any of your 
here I can obtain particulars 
ploits of MacGeddy, a noted 
jed in Fingal (now the northern 
and was executed at Trim in 
IL? Ur Ceiveips. 


8 TO Binte.—To whom are we 
valuable references and addi- 
date was the first Bible pub- 
hl notes ? Y. 8, M. 


possess @ coin (silver) which 
; the obverse has heen worked 
lam thereon cut. Reverse, in- 
Bank of England”; five crowns 
jute 1804 at bottom. Inside this 
h holds in right hand olive 
left, with shield at side; bee- 
{ figure, cornucopia on left at 
jutside all this, “ Five Shilling 
very good preservation. What 
emorate, if any 7 
Wx. Granam F. Picorr. 












timately descended in the male 








jaron Abergavenny? The de- 
iven is as follo’ Edward 


Neville, fifth Baron Abergavenny (died 1589), 
father of Edward Neville, sixth Baron Aber- 
gavenny (ancestor of the Marquess of Aber- 
yavenny), and of the Hon. Francis Neville, of 
Kyner, co. Sussex, father of Edward Neville, 
Eaq., father of Richard Neville, Esq., of Furness, 
co. Kildare, whose will is dated 1682. From this 
Richard Neville are descended in the female line 
some of the most respectable families in the south 


of Ireland. Cc. CG. 
Replies, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
MAGAZINES, 


(7™ 8. iv. 5.) 

The Stuclent ; or, the Orford Monthly Miscellany.—It 
wna not until the aixth number that Cambridge was 
aided to the title, and later on in its career’ The Inepee- 
tor: containing a Concise and Impartial Collectiou of 
News’ was added as a supplernent. 

College Rhymes, Contributed by members of the U 
veraities of Oxfordand Cambridge. Oxford a 
wnd afterwards by T, Shrimpton & Son, 1861,—This ray 
to a good many volumes; complete set is now very 
difficult to obtain, 

Kottabos (Trinity College, Dublin). William McGee, 
18, Nassau Street, 1869—A very classical collection, 
which was continued for several years. 

The True Biue, Edited by Phil Cosmo, 
Jones & Piggott. Tilustrated, 

The Shotower Papers; or, Echoes from Oxford, J, 
Vincent, Oxford. ‘No, 1 dated February 28, 1874 

The Oxjord Spectator, No, 1 dated November 26, 
1867, J. Vincent, Oxford, 

The Individual. No. 1 dated October 25, 1836, 
W. H. Smith, Cambridge—t1 have fifteen numbers of 
this, printed on various coloured papers, the last dated 
March 14, 1837. 

The Fellow, W.H. Smith, Cambridge, 1 

The Tripos, No, 1 dated December 19 () year), 

The Light Green, W, Metcalfe & Sons, Cambridge, 
1872. Nos. 1 and 2 only printed = 

The Cantab, 1873. 

Light Greens. W. Metcalfe & Son, Cambridge, 187; 

The Blue (magazine of Christ's Hospital, Loudon). 
Commenced about 1870, 

The Cambridge Meteor, 1882, 

T bave collected or examined most of the abova 
(as well as those mentioned by your correspondent 
Me. Butuoca) in my almost endless search for 
parodies, The list might be increased, but your 
space and your readers’ patience have limits. 

Wattsr Hamicton. 


The following is a list of Westminster mogazi 


The Trifar. By Timothy Touchstone, of St, Peter's 
College, Westminster. The first number is dated May 31, 
1788, the last March 21, 1789. 

The Flagellant,—This was started by Southey, It had 
reached ‘only nine numbers when sarcastic attack 
upon corporal punishment, ag thon inflicted, it seems, 
somewhat unsparingly at Westminster, roused the wrath 
of Dr, Vincent, the head master, who immediately com 
menced a prosecution for libel against the publisher.” 
Southey, having acknowledged the authorship of the 
attack, was expelled ‘carly in the spring of the year 








Cambridge, 
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urney's steam carriage), curious 
he time, oceasional poetry, epi- 
crimson morocco, unique, about 


A. J. M 


Comber, who was rector of 
of Creech St, Michael's, was 
Rev. Thomas Comber, rector 
orbourne, and grandson of 
Esst Newton, who was the 
of the celebrated Thomas 
of Durham, by Alice his 
¢ Thornton, the gentle lady 
ed by Charles Jackson, Esq., 
urtees Society. 

is described in Mr, Down- 
justice of the peace for the 
ubtless belonged to the same 





of MSS. must be most in- 
‘rson’s remarks in the pre- 
’s Life’ seem to me to apply 
em. He says,‘! Works like 
eit intrinsic merit, have o 
d publici as well as privati 
Archbishop Matthew wrote 
his favourite tomes, as a hint 
, Lege, Relege, Perlege.”” 

lof the life and death of Alice 
me of the series, may be the 
to by Mr. Jackson in the 


, which appears to be of the 
escribed thus in Mr. Down- 
“A Yorkshire Magistrate’s 
MS, Journal kept by Thos. 
ton, in the Parish of Sinning- 
orth Riding of Yorkshire 
‘ev. T. Comber, referred to in 
taining hundreds of curious 
to events of the district in 
ntries relating to the Jacobite 
4to.” It is to be hoped that 
of this gem will be influenced 
son's remarks, and at once 
jublished. 
of Dean Comber in the shape 
eaves of which he has written 
small and clear hand, “Tho. 
lib. Tho: Comber Ston- 
. Apr. 16. 1664 pr 2 





lenealogist’s Guide’ should be 
4 to pedigrees of Comber, 
W. F. Mansn Jacxsos. 


to learn something. 
r mentioned by W. B. was 
e Dean of Durham of that 
beir of Thos, Comber, LL.D., 


























rector of Morborne and Buckworth, in Hunts, 
He was born on his paternal estate of Kast New- 
ton, near Helmsley, March 6, 1765; graduated 
AB. at Jesus Ooll., Camb. ; was ordained in 1788 
to the chapel of Dundry, near Bristol; became 
vicar of Creech St, Michael, near Taunton, Som., 
in 1793; and rector of Oswaldkirk, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, in 1813, where he died in 
March, 1839. He published several volumes and 
pamphlets, of which I shall be happy to farnish 
W. B. with a list, if the latter will send his ad- 
dress to H. T. Gairrira. 
Smallburgh Rectory, Norwich, 


A branch of the family of Comber intermarried 
with the Millers of Hants, and in Froyle Church, 
Hampshire, appear several achievements on the 
north side of the chancel, in particular, Quar- 
terly, Land 4, A fess wavy az. between three wolfe’ 
heads erased gules (Miller); 2 and 3, Or, o fess 
indented or, dancette gules, between three estoiles 
sable (Comber), I have other particulars in my 
possession relating to the family of Comber. 

Henry A. H. Gooprinos, M.A. 

18, Liverpool Street, King’s Cross, 

(Other contributors are thanked for replies to the 
same effect.) 


Sirwett : Stotevitte (7 §, iii, 27, 154, 314, 
397, 505; iv, 16).—I must remind Canon 
Taytor that the question of my “ utterignorance” 
“of the first rudiments of a science” in which I 
have, with ‘the rashness of youth,” ventured to 
intervene, does not assist him in the point upon 
which he undertook to enlighten your readers, 
Putting aside my personality, how does the learned 
canon account for the absurd suggestion that the 
name Stuttgart “is derived from the German 
Stute, a mare, being the place where the Dukes of 
Wiirtemberg had their breeding stud ”? 

Let me ask the learned canon, Who is ignorant 
(he or I) of the plain fact that Stuttgart was so 
called centuries before the Dukes of Wiirtemberg 
had any connexion with the place? Who is 
ignorant (he or I) of the plain fact that it was a 
‘*atrong fort,” and not @ mare’s nest, centuries 
before the Dukes of Wiirtemberg held it? And, 
lastly, who is ignorant (he or I) that inasmuch as 
this place was once a Gaelic stronghold, we must 
look to the word stout, and not to the German 
Stute, for a solution of the difficulty ? 

If the learned canon and his school would humbly 
read Dr. Mackay’s ‘Gaelic Etymology of the Eng- 
lish Language’ they would save themselves from 
many similar falls. ‘They eliminate common sense 
from their system, to say nothing of historical 
facts. Let them forget their petty systems, their 
Jaws, and bsgin at the rudiments which the canon 
hurls at we, 

I decline to answer Mr. 8. 0. Avpy. He is 
not a great canon in my eyes. I told Mx, Appy 
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of the black-letter saints in our 

. If this were done I think 

so much ignorance as to the 

Their omission from the 

Church has done much to 

evidence which connects us 
F. A.B, 


comménd a book of family 
nows the circumstances. It 
wever, that Convocation a few 
two books, one of private, the 
ra, There are books by Canon 
d Mr, Bodley (Skeflington), 
Church people. But for lay 
to daily prayer in church) 
er in the long ron than the 
ayer. A few additional col- 
sions could easily be supplied, 
ons Were not used) a reading 
some such book as the * Daily 
era are good, it is an advan- 
yy heart, and they do not tire. 
W. 0. B. 


@ of Convocation has issued 
ttaker, of 13, Warwick Lane, 
te Prayer,’ and there was also 
rs since by Messrs. Cassell & 
‘amily Prayers.’ J. 8. will, 
leridge’s wish has been carried 
not think we are any nearer 
ceptable domestic liturgy.than 
two volumes were published. 
ware of the existen 
brian Family Praye: iy 
; ‘ Prayers (Family), First and 
Yeorge Dawson. For private 
4, Kempis has been cast aside, 
acta,” Dumbleton’s ‘ Private 
Sacra Privata,’ and scores of 
A. L, Humenreys. 





















end ‘Prayers Ancient and 
r Family Use,’ published by 
all It contains prayers 
red. from most varied sources, 
the sameness that must attend 
f one man’s thoughts and lan- 
cal form is required, nothing 
the ‘Family Prayers’ issued 
he Upper House of Convoea 
0. Itis published by Cassell, 















paneer B. Savacr, F.S.A. 
, Isle of Man. 





helpfal “Prayers of Eminent 
rranged, and generally adapted 
Family Worship and Private 
Rev. Henry Clissold, M.A.” 





London, 0. & J. Rivington, 1826. The prayers 
are arranged under heads, ‘Family Morning,” 
‘Family Evening,” ‘ Private Prayer”; 
“Prayers for Public and General Occasions, 
Adoration, Confession,” &c. This is a unique col- 
lection, containing the prayers of kings, bishops, 
poets, &e. May I mention another book? ‘Family 
Prayers,’ by the Rey. Gordon Calthrop, M.A. 
(Suttaby, 1885). Enwarp Daxin. 
Kingstanley, Glos, 


It is probably no exaggeration to say that books 
of family prayer may be counted by the hundred. 
Convocation has lately pat forth a manual which 
supplies Coleridge’s desideratum. There are some 
very interesting remarks in an article, by the Iate 
Dean Alford, in the Contemporary Review, Feb- 
ruary, 1869, on ‘Manuals of Family Prayer.’ 

Evwarp H. Marswart, M.A, 

Hastings. 


“The Family Prayer Book ; or, Morning and 
Evening Prayers for Every Day in the Year, with 
Prayers and Thanksgivings for Special Occasions,’ 
by the Rev, Edward Garbett, M.A., and the Rev. 
Samuel Martin, published by Messrs. Cassell, ap- 
pears to answer the description of book required 
by J. S. Everanp Home Coreman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 





Wes was “APPOINTED TO BE READ IN 
Caurcurs” Frest usep? (7S, iii, 248.) Mr, 
Watrox Brows will find this subject fully dis- 
cussed in 6" S. iv, 24, 72,130,171. The late Ma. 
Francis Fry said at p. 131: “These words [ Autho- 
rizad Version] are probably a name given to this 
version for convenience in common parlance, to 
indicate that it was authorized by the king to be 
used in the churches, although it is not known 
exactly in what way this authorization was ex- 
pressed, if the version was authorized.” 

Joun Ranpatt, 


‘Tue Country Box,’ ny Rozert Luorp, M.A. 
(7 8, iv. 9)—Robert Lloyd was the son of the 
Rev. Dr. Lloyd, second master of Westminster 
School. Robert was educated under his father, 
afterwards repaiting to Oxford, where in due time 
he praduated. Returning to Westminster, he 
acted for some time as a muster, but the daties 
were irksome to him, and be gave up his post to 
devote his time to writing. The first work to gain 
him fame, if not money, was ‘Tho Actor,’ addressed 
to Bonnel Thornton, who was at that time one of 
his best friends, bat who afterwards became his 
bitterest enemy, Mr, Lloyd was frequently in 
precarious straits, and finally he was confined in 
the Fleet for debt. Whilst in prison he supported 
himeelf with bis pen, In copjanction with his 
friend Mr, Charles Denis he undertook a transla- 
tion of the ‘Contes Moraux’ of Marmontel, and 
he alao composed a ballad opera, ‘The Capricious 
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displayed, perched on a triple- 
p, on which are growing the 

thistle, the eagle bearing a 
arms and motto, surmounted 
tanding on the crown, and the 
mpleats the 50th year of his 
all his subjects, this 25th day 

W. R. Tare. 

(aleaworth." 


too closelyinto Mr. Vrvran’s 
meaning of jubilee is the com- 
|," I would say that possibly the 
ly understood to mean the com- 
But a reference to the first 
of a jubilee tellsa different tale. 
‘And thou shalt number seven 
unto thee, seven times seven 
nd ye shall hallow the fiftieth 
ja jubile unto you.” 
Br. Nicuotsow. 


|, Preston's ‘Jubilee of George 
of Henry IIT. took place at the 
leth year, on the 19th of October, 
lized by the reloase of prisoners 
les.”"—P. xi. G. FR. B. 


jorr and F, E. Sawyze also oblige 














D Tavern Stoxs (7* 8, 





must excuse me for doubting 
lew that be was punning when 
” instead of “ Furness ” Arms. 
is called Furness, and the 
je gem of it, had, like other 
s, viz, Sable, on a pale argent, 
jst. If the publican ventared 
sitor, or the ducal agent, pro- 
6 the right ones. Such mis- 
le by strangers to the why and 
ighbourhood. The author of a 
bs is surprised, for instance— 
8 * Dr. Syntax’ was—to find it 
public-house in a rather back 
here you would not expect the 
+ Poor man! he little knew it 
book, but meant Mr, Riddel’s, 
Dostor Syntax, who won the 
ton races for seven successive 
ir perhaps still is, duly repre- 
jokey Rod al BB 









































S. ii, 246, 298, 336, 469; iii, 
, 482).—Sir Walter Scott, in 
he probable date of which may 
ched with his usual skill the 
ie of life of such o one in the 
ie of the Clinthill, the retainer 
venel, He styles him indif- 
in” or “ jack-man,” from “ the 








wilted with iron which they 





wore as defensive armour.” The Sub-Prior ob- 
serves to him, “Remember how the Lord James 
drowned such as you by scores in the black pool 
at Jeddart” (cap. ix.). Is this a matter of history? 
Joux Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Sacz oy Graves (7" §, iii. 229, 353, 417), — 
Is it known who was the author of the so-called 
monkish line— 

Cur moristur homo cui salvia crescit in horto? 

C. Smart, in his fable of ‘The Herald and the 
Husbandman,’ alludes to the power of sage to 
prolong life:— 

The esge, which in hie garden seen, 

No man need never die 1 ween, 
Miss Busk (anie, p. 353) suggests that the herb 
may have been planted on graves in irony. Is it 
not more probuble that it was planted in the belief 
of man’s immortality ? 

F. ©. Braxnsck Terry. 


Buive Perer (7" §, iii. 477).—A_ reference to 
Dr. Cobham Brewer's well-known ‘Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable’ would often save your corre 
spondents from troubling you needlessly, In this 
instance it says :— 

“* Peter is m corruption of the French eet (leave or 
notice of departure), the flag being hoisted to notice 
to the town that any person baving ® money- Mas ert 
make it before the ship starts, and that all Sbouh tna 
are to come on board.” 

Frepenick FE. Sawyer, F,S.A. 








Brighton, 


Read “Blue repeater.” See also Falconer's 
‘Marine Dictionary ’ under “ Repeat.” 
R, 8. Caaryock. 
In Webster's ‘American Dictionary of the 
English Language’ it is said to be a corruption of 
blue repeater, one of the British signal flags. 


Everarp Home CoLemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Gow Fairy (7 §, iii, 288, 397, 459).—Only 
a few days ago I found a tombstone in St. Peter 
Martin’s churchyard, Bedford, with this inscription: 
John Horn Gow 
died 7 Nov" 1844 
aged 47, 
The Gows lived for many years in Bedford, but I 
believe there is none of the name there now. 
The above may interest J. R. M. M.A.Oxon. 


“NOLLUM ‘TEMPUS OCCURRIT REGIE WEL 
EccLEsLu” (7 §, iii, 497),—This is a composite 
sentence, which must be broken up into its con- 
stituent parts, The first member, * nullam tempus 
oveurrit regi,” is a recognized maxim of English law, 
and is examined and defined by Herbert Broom 
in his‘ Legal Maxims,’ pp. 65, + Fd Lond,, 1870. 
It is shee to Coke's’ ‘Inst.’ ii, 273, where it is 
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ill hereby have an Opportunity 
¢ important Letters with little 
ho compose for the Press, may, 
ls Duplicate of their Works before 
Printer ; Ambassadors, or other 
public Affairs, may thus retain 
lost confidential Writings, without 
Foploying ‘Transcribera. In short, 
ne, Labour, and Expence, are 
le Occasion to write upon Subjects 
ting, will find both Benefit and 
sessed of this Invention. 
ave suggested that improper Uses 
rt; but, before the Delivery of 
taken to publish (in the 
Means of preventing such 
ering them when attempted, And 
bd in Paper Credit, will have an 
nin themselves of the Means of 
f Fraud, which might otherwise 
them, At present, we acquaint 
one Copy ean be taken, a 





ings and, secondly, 
i donot ‘choose to 

good Ink will be sold at m reason- 

= made not be 


, for the Patentee, by 
p, Stationer, in Leadenhall-Street, 
ntlemen, who choose to subscribe, 
ly their Intention, personally or by 
ir Address, 
fiber ia to pay six Guineas at the 
hich he will receive an Apparatus, 
e to use the Invention, Cure shall 
Subscriber shall be furnished in 
je date of his Subscription. 
0 applicable to other Pur- 
taking I from 


r 

single Machine could be made 
, the Expectation of Profit arising 
ber of Machines to be manufac- 


ill take care to acquaint the Sub- 
aratus is ready to be delivered to 


ly large to copy @ 
‘Those Gentlemen, who 


eg 
2 charged higher in Proportion to 


are printed on two facing pages 
lasuting 1 ft. 6 in, by 1 ft. 3 in, 
the Inst line of the first page, 
he word “Invoices” in para- 
da slip of paper, on which is 
hand ;— 

\d Money are saved, Dispateh and 
fed, and Secrecy is preeerv'd by thin 
4 copying Letters & other Writings. 







Non plumali canna 
uadam Nova.”" 


ix a strip of copying paper, on 
copied. Whence comes the 











umali canna,” &, 7 
V. G. Sroxg, 





Hosey: Honsy-Horse: Hosrer (75S. 182, 
356, 506).—The Chronicle of Lanercost (Maitland 
Club edition, p. 344) describes the Scottish army 
defeated at Durham in 1346 as composed of 
“9,000 men at arms of the earls, barons, knights, 
and esquires ; 20,000 of the community of the 
vills who are amongst them called hobelers; and 
10,000 and beyond of foot and bowmen.” May be 
the italicized words point to the otigin of hobby, 
&e, Meanwhile the examples adduced show 
hobler, a light-armed peasant horseman, very much 
earlier than hob, a horsee—a circumstance not con- 
sistent with Dr, Cuaxce’s theory. Were I pro- 
ceeding on De, Caance’s lines I would rather 
trace the descent of hob, a horse, from Hob, a name 
still used to denote a rustic clown, and in use 
nearly six hundred yeats ago, as may be inferred 
from my citations, as a generic term for a balf-serf 
villager, auch a8, perhaps, Edward L. bad in bia eye 
when he sneered at Broce as King Hob, Hob's 
name might not unnaturally have been trans- 
ferred to Hob’s horse, and hobler, the name given 
(as I would gather from my italicized citation 
above) to Hob as a horseman, might have been an 
intermediate agent in the process, .N, 

Glasgow. 


The term “ English Hobbes” in the Statutes of 
Kilkenny has no reference at all to horses. Tt was 
a term of abuse applied by English settlers in 
Ireland who had intermarried with the Irish to 
the more recent arrivals from England, who 
prided themselves upon their superiority to the 
“Trish dogs.” The passage in Ware only proves 
that the word hobby was used for a horse in 
Treland in the seventeenth century. 

. H. Wri. 


Roquefort under “Hobeler,”“Hobilers,”“Hobin”; 
nage under “ Hober,” “Hobereau,” “Hobin”; Le 
Duchatunder“ Hobin”; Godefroy under Hobelier,” 
‘‘Hobeleor,” “ Hobin,” “Hobler”; bre under 
© Hoppa”; Cowel under “Hobby”; Jamieson 
under “ Hobeleris nd Hunter (Cassell) under 
“ Hobby.” R. 8. Caansock, 


T have heard this word used in Cornwall to de- 
scribe men in a small boat with oars ‘‘ tugging” in 
a coasting vessel in one of the ‘‘ Porths.” Esrz. 




















Hvowenor Famiies (7% 8. iii, 76, 257, 
997, 334, 417; iv. 16).—The ‘aucriptions below 
appear on & large tombstone in St, Margaret's 
churchyard, Canterbury, and allude to the last of 
the Le Grand family who resided in this city ;— 
John Le Grand, Eldest and last surviving Son and 
Child of George Le Grand, Surgeon, many years of this 
city (who with his wife Ann was buried in the Cathedral 
oles). Born 6'» September, 1769. Died 12th July, 





Also Sacred to the Memory of Caroline Le aa 
Rolict of Johu Le Grand, who died 30¢ December, 1859 
aged 85 years, 
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ogly. ‘The concourse of people 
nd after dynner the nobles d 
racds his owne home, ..,..Fimi 

paid to the Church for the 
in the Quyre and making the 
he blacks of the Quyre and 
toher Decano,” 
the original letter of King 
the removal of the body of 
to Westminster :— 

Ind wel-beloved, wee greet you 
ber it appertaynes to ye duty 
other that like honour should 
ike monument be extant to hir 
progenitors have bene used to 
ave already performed to our 
n Elizabeth. Wee have com- 
‘ir to be made in our church of 
ere ye Kings and Queens of this 
ed. And for that wee thinke it 
ument and hir body should be 
fave ordered that hir said body 
in that our Cathedral! Church 

removed to Westminster to hir 

e committed ye care and chardg 

lhir body from Peterborough to 
nd father in God our right 


‘igne) to deliver ye corps of our 
ye same being taken up in a 
lanner us is fitting. And for that 
ye hoarse over bir grave whi 
led to cover hir anid body in y 
may perhapps be deemed as 4 
ye church, We have appointed 
0 pay you a rensomable redemp- 
being done by him wee require 
pall to be used for ye purpose 
our signet at our Honor of 
and twentieth day of Septem. 
our reigne of England, France, 
otland ye six of fortieth, ‘To 
fed ye Dean and Chapter of our 
‘eterborough, and in theire ab- 
nd father in God ye Bishop of 
of ye Prebenda or other officers 
found being there.” 
the Queen of Scots was also 
nday, August 1, by a happily- 
e Rey. D. W. Barrett, Vicar 
manor was held with that 
y hundreds of years—being 
ihe restoration of his ancient 
azaar, which was held under 
precincts of Fotheri nphay 
ater excursions on the Nene, 
ions for visitors, in addition 
In the historical associations 
traces of the castle ruins. 
ture in the bazaar was the 
of tableaux vivants aa a con- 
jentenary observance in con- 
s queen, The scenes were 
haracters being sustained by 
mpany of professional artists 
by local amateurs; and the 
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costumes,supplied by Messrs, Harrison, Bow Street, 
London, were very faithfully represented. Mrs, 
Lloyd, wife of the Vicar of Fotheringhay, arranged 
the tableauc, 

The scenes were as follows; I. Garden of Con- 
vent, 1557; five characters. IL, Court of France, 
Marriage of the Dauphin, June 20, 1558; ten cha- 
racters. IIL, Holyrood Palace; Mary at Supper; 
Countess of Argyll and Rizzio; Murder of Rizzio, 
March 9, 1566; seven characters. TV, Abdication 
of Queen Mary at Lochleven Castle, July 24, 1567; 
seven characters. V. Mary going to her Trial ai 
Fotheringhay Castle, Oct, 14, 1586; six characters, 
VL. The Last New Year's Eve, Dec. 31, 1556; one 
character, VII. Mary pledging her Attendants 
on the Eve of her Execution, Feb. 7, 1587; seven 
characters. VIII. On the Scaffold, Fotheringhay 
Banquet Hall, Feb. 8, 1587; nine characters, with 
numerons attendants and others, A supplementary 
living representation of old Scarlett, the sexton, was 
also shown, to connect the eight scenes with the 
anniversary of the tercentenary of the funeral in 
Peterborough Cathedral. 

It will thus be seen that four out of the eight 
scenes related to Fotheringhay Castle, and were 
enacted in dumb show within a few yards of the 
actual spot where the real tragedy was played. 
Such a circumstance, I imagine, has no precedent. 
When I wandered over the site of the once for- 


midable fortress, and pondered over the chequered 
scenes that the spot recalled, I found the forget-me 
nots in full blossom among the rushes in the moat: 

and on the southern side of the Mound, where was 


the fetterlock Keep and Mary’s prison, a grand 
group of the milk thistle(Carduus marianus), which, 
from its being found growing around and about 
all the prisons and palaces and castles, from Daom- 
barton to Fotheringhay, where the Queen of Scots 
tarried, has been accepted as Mary Stuart’s own 
floral emblem. In a letter addressed to me by 
Miss Agnes Strickland she expressed the opinion 
that Mary sowed the seed of the thistle in the 


| gardens of her English prisons ; and that although 


she may not have been able to do thia daring the 
six winter months of her imprisonment at Fother- 
inghay, yet that the milk thistle was subsequently 
introduced there by the romantic gallantry of her 
many admirers, who wished the very ground to 
bring forth souvenirs of her whose presence bad 
thrown a charm over the spot, e “glossy 
purples” of the cotton thistle were also in great pro- 
fasion, not only on the Mound, but also in every 
part of the castle precincts. Three fine specimens 
of the Fotheringbay thistles were dug up by the 
Marchioness Dowager of Huntly, and, being care- 
fully tended, were seen growing in pots, as a 
decoration to the room in which is now béing 
exhibited the most interesting collection of of, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, that has ever ‘ 
together. i 
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his ‘ Engl. Dict.’ there were other editions in 1677, 

1708, 1724, and 1726; and of his ‘Lat, Dict,’ 

bden. His Latin poem on | (16712), 1703 and 1722. 

ts’ is translated in * Poems,’| Pp, 328-9. For “ Selby” read Sibly. 

{ Shipton, 1770, pp. 95-101. | P, 333, Stephen College, See Oldham’s‘ Poems,’ 

uperannnate Fond at Win- | ed. Bell, p. 137. 

ber Schol.,’ 1829, p, 110);| P, 334 b, line 8 from bottom, “1783” must be 

iaries) Surt, Soo, anerror, A painting by him of Covent Garden 

bden. Prof, Pryme’s ‘Auto- | market at 6 a... is noticed in Obambers’s ‘ Mal- 

yern, 1817, p. 185, 

Nochrane. There is a letter! P. 341 a, Giles Collier signed the paper at the 

ed to the Senate of Ham- | end of Baxter's ‘Reformed Pastor.’ For“ Warwick- 
‘ © Cromwellii con- | shire" read Worcestershire. 
‘ono,’ 1676, pp. 2, 3. P. 344 a. Isanc Watts praises Collier for his 
|B. Cockburn, See Prof.| attack on the stage, preface to ‘Hore Lyrica’ 


obbin. Miller, ‘Singers and 




























. 374, Farquhar professes to have taken the hint, pre- 
1m bottom, For “Hatherly” | face to ‘ Twin-Rivals.’ 
i a). P. 344 b. For “ Nicholson” read Nicolson. 


bottom. Kilpatrick ? P. 351 a For “OC. W. Singer” read S. W. 
See Ray's ‘ Creation,’ | Singer. 
Pp. 370-1. John Collins. See Mathias,‘ Pure. 
of Lit.’ eleventh edition, 1801, pp. 84-7. 
“Dispensary.” P. 386, W. B. Collyer. ‘ Living Authors,’ 1816; 

College has been affiliated | Miller, ‘ Singers and Songs.’ 
arham since 1876(‘Durham | P. 390 a. Bollandist’s? 

184). An account of its Mathias, ‘Pars. of Lit.,’ 
appendix to the Bishop of| p. by Mason, 1897, p. 231; 
pore the S.P.G.,’ Feb. ‘Living Authors,’ 1788. 

Pp. 393-6. Colman, junior. Byron, ‘ English 
Bards and Se. Rev.’; ‘ Living Authors,’ 1816. 
P. 399 a. Why not Berghem ? 
P. 408. C. C, Colton. See Leisure Hour, 1855 ; 
Olphar Hamst, ‘ Fict. Numes,’ p. 198; Living 
Authors? 1816. 
P. 427 a. On Combe's ‘ Horace’ see Mathias, 
*Purs. of Lit.,’ eleventh edition, 1801, pp. 144, 
226. 
P. 429. Combe. See Morell, ‘ Hist. Mod, Philos,,’ 
An account of his | 1846, vol. i. 
kine’s verses on it, in Prof, 30 b. T. Combe, printer, He was in partner- 
pp. 298-300; * Living | ship his father as printer and publisher(mostly 
of church books) at ster, 1833-8, The reprints 
batch is mentioned in Pom- | of old Anglican divinity issued by Stevenson of Cam- 
iso Waring, ‘ Bibl. Therap,,' | bridge, and similar books published at Oxford, 
1838, were printed by T, Combe & Oo., Leicester. 
o, Olphar Hamst, ‘Fict, | In 1839 T, Combe appears at Oxford; printer to 
the University 1840, 
dadowno” read Lensdowne,| P. 431 a, Immbam. See ‘Letters of Junius’ 
le, of Bristol, See Ray's | (1807, p. 333), 
int edition, 1713, pp. 188, | P.435b, Thomas Randolph dedicated his‘Jealous 
Lovers’ to Comber, Master of Trinity. 
oount of Coleridge's philo-| P. 437. Dean Comber. See‘ Life of Mrs. Thorn- 
Wy‘ Hist. Mod. Phil,” 1846, | ton,’ Sart. Soo, 
marks in Teonemann, by] Pp. 443-7. Bp. H. Compton. The sermon at 
iigwick, ‘ Hist, Bvhics.’ 
ia on Southey’s 
io the third edition, ‘ick ® to him, ‘ Prison Pietie,’ 
» *N. & Q,.' 6 S&S. vii. He was o vigorous bishop: he increased 
tho author of ‘Nomenela- | the number of Easter communicants in his diocese 
pavhed a fifth edition, Ot|(Bur, ‘Hist. Par. Reg,” second edition, 1863, 







































































departure of the army, left 
ich has ever since rewained 
called a “dress sword,” one 
t balls or on state occa- 
oon,” by the way, is the only 
low inhabited by a descendant 
coupied it in 1745,  W. 











a Recorvs.—For centuries 
im for a member of the Estab- 
Jand on leaving one parish to 
a certificate from his minister, 
ion toan employer of labour 
of his being free from Kirk 
'y necessary was this * tastifi- 
n written, ie proved from the 

onials were ofttimes forged. 

my transcription! 

‘sures, Holden within the dwell- 
yd, baylzie of Kilmaures, upon 
i und Nyntio six year (1696) 
ipbell, a vagrant pearson come 
of Paslay, being pursued by Mr. 
ie Gospel in Ri 
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sof the fors* Minister, Clerk, and 
jaylies of Kilmaures (considering 
me), with the toun counsel, and 

ost severlie punished, doe y' for 
Inpbell to be put into the jogea 
pleasure, und afterwards to be 
fh Touck of drume, and that non 
‘is toun recept her beirafter under 
cots, q* upon Robert 






AtrreD Ons, Jovas. 





nere . he made biuore is dep 
gelond . is sone he biquep 
has. ac as lawe was & wone 
¢ 3ef is eldoste sone 
lenry pe zongoste po 
vor he nadde sones nammo, 
of William the Conqueror 
er’s ‘ Chronicle’ (‘Specimens 
p. 18, ll. 503-508 ; in 
:« Chroniele,’ p. 381). A note 
y Rev. Richard Morris and 
L. 505. Porchas, probably 
Cf. 1. 508.” This I think 
wing authorities will show, 
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stone’s ‘Com.,’ bk. iis chap, xy.). Purchase is, 
therefore, equivalent to conquest in the Scoteh Ia' 
of succession, in which until 1874 there was a dis- 
tinction in some cases in thesuccession to a person 
dying unmarried survived by an elder and a 
younger brother. In heritage or lands takem by 
descent the younger brother was heir, but to con- 
quest lands the elder succeeded, the maxim being 
heritage descends, but conquest ascends. There 
seems to be some difference in the law of England 
also between the effects of acquisition by descent 
and by purchase. This may have been more 
tangible formerly than now, but of English law I 
cannot speak, Our great feudal writer Sir Thomas 
Craig remarks the identity of purchase with our 
conquest, In his ‘Jus Feudale’ (date about 1600), 
referring to it, bk. i, 10, sec. 13, he says, “ Nos con- 
questum [dicimus] Angli purchesse”; and, again, 
whatismorecogent, bk. ii. 15,§ 10," Nos conquestum 
dicimus, Angli et Normanni Pourches,” And he 
is borne out by Du Cange’s ‘Glossary,’ which 
gives both words, voce Purchacia, Moreover, since 
these notes were thrown into shape I have ob- 
served that Hearne’s glossary to the ‘Chronicle’ 
also gives conquest as equivalent to porchas. 

These varied authorities I think prove that in 
the prefixed quotation the word is employed in its 
Tegal sense, and refers to Eogland, which was all 
King William's “porchas” as opposed to Nor- 
mandy his “ eritage.” They show, too, how appro- 
priate was the use of the word to describe the land 
of which William called himself Conqwastor. 








Glasgow. 


Mapamr pe Pompapour.—In ‘ The School of 
Life,’ that curious chronicle of the scandal current 
in France in the time of Louis XV., the anonymous 
author, describing Madame de Pompadour, whose 
portrait by Boucher was sold recently at Messrs, 
Obristie’s for above 10,0001, says :— 

“Stately Seats on the Hills and in the levels will no¢ 
satisfy Padilla. These, many a Princess or a Duchess 
has. She is a Fairy, and must have her moving Palace: 
Sho diverts the courses of the Gold and Silver Mines 
‘hor command men start out of the Earth, and others are 
buried alive in its Bowels; the very elements are sub- 
ject to her, Who is this Padilla? An Empress! a 
queen! Whatisshe? Say rather, what is abe not?" 

Ratra N, James, 





Romaw Arrar.—It may, perhaps, interest your 
readers to be informed that a Roman altar, on 
which Mars is described as winged, was found 
here, a little to the weat of the castrum, in Cock- 
burn Street. The inscription seems to be marr 
Ata | [p 1] vewtcrvs | cetsvs | pro se xr [svis] 





jon by right of blood (Black- 





| vstar. The altar js 2 ft. 6 in. high by 12 in. av 
the widest part. On one side are patera and a 
prafericulum; the other side is defaced, 


Ropr. Buasr, 
South Shields. 
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the first and second bat- 
iliers :— 
ond battalion raised? Was 


colours now in the north 
lathedral presented to the 
ere they replaced by new 


ie presented to the first bat- 
and 1838, In what other 
irs presented to either bat- 


ours of the 20th to be seen 
date) besides in Exeter 


list of those who were at- 
by James II. in his Parlia- 
in 1689 are the names of 
, and Thomas Warren, gent., 
ll any of your readers kindly | 
incerning these, and oblige } 
(Rev.) Taomas WARREN. 


0 was the Rev, Dr. Manning- 

He occupied, I believe, a 

ence in the reign of Queen 
T, B, Harorp. 


t first gave rise to the im- 
one’s hands in water in 


8 none other to be got, 


Firenrann.”— Among 
ler isle in Tudor days I find 
jon of John, fourteenth Earl 
Maurice, ealled variously 
and “Maurish a Tothane,” 
meth an Irishman; but how 
f “‘ firebrand” established ¢ 
nd,” aithine, and O'Reilly 
it, a kiln, &e.; aitin, fire; 
charcoal,” &. Where is the 
thane, to be found? I may 
jand” burned himself out in 
ectable age of eighty. 
A. H. 


this past tense of the verb 
We 






















it did not. I wish ‘N. & Q. would endeavour to 
classicize this most useful tense. We have wnder- 
went; why not forewent ? Will Prof. Skeat oblige 
me? Epwarp R. Vrvrax, 


P.S.—Since writing the above query I find 
Cowper uses the word:— 
‘And wilfully forewent 
That converse which we now in vain regret. 
What I wish to elucidate is, Would the expression 
be considered at the present time incorrect ? 


Nomeration or Rurees.—Why are rupees 
numerated in periods of two instead of periods 
of three, as pounds are ; and how are the sums 
read in words? ¢.g., How are 5,78,33,554, or 
55,70,30,718, to be read? T copy from the Times, 

E. Leaton-Bienxinsorp. 


Tae Peickixes or Consctence.—What is the 
source of the saying ‘‘ My conscience pricks me,” 
or ‘His conscience pricks him”? 1-was under 
the impression that it was Biblical, but I have 
searched the sacred volume (by the aid of a con- 
cordance) in vain for the occurrence of the phrase, 
or anything resembling it in import. Neao. 

Temple, 


Sarv,—In the collection with the title ‘ Sonnets 
of this Century,’ by W. Sharp, in the series ‘* The 
Canterbury Posts,” No. xlvi., p. 146, there is a 
typical sonnet by Cardinal Newman. In this 
there occurs a verb which I am not aware of as 
existing elsewhere :— 

Mo sway or judge, and still to sain or wound, 


Should this be added to dictionaries ? 
Ep. Marsnart. 


Srr Barraotomew Foure.—On the south wall 
of the chancel of Flamstead Church, Herts, is a 
small alabaster monument containing an effigy of 
a knight in armour kneeling at a desk. Tho 
following are the inscriptions :— 

Hore lyes ho dead deprived of Breath by death 
Whose fame shall outlive death, B. F. 

Here lyeth the body of Sir Bartholomew Fouke, Knt, 
who served Kinge Edward, Queene Marye,and was Master 
of the Household to Queene Elizabeth for many yeares, 
and to King James that now is; in memorye of whose 
virtuous life (worthy eternal remembrance) Edward 
Fouke, gent, his brother, hath erected this monument, 
Obiit 19 Julii, 1604, tat, suse 69. 

I should be glad of any references bearing on Sir 
B. Fonke’s career, Why was he buried at ef 
st . 





Major Joun Waves.— Mr, John Waugh, 
of the Parish of Trone, in Scotland, and Miss 
Elizabeth Le Pelley, of St, Peter Port,” were 
married in the island of Guernsey on Jan. 26, 
1762. Can any of your Scottish correspondents 
supply me with information respecting the parent- 
age, family, and armorial bearings of Major 
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ary” (1837), p. 500, 
Arabic word which is ren- 
is, and (the initial letter 
Arabic alphabet) is trans- 
Hughes's * Dict, of Islam." 
If the word is “the lord or 
." Zt (or dh) means pro- 
possessor,” and is used ag 
Iny words with the sense of 
ining”; compare Steingass, 

Socin'’s ‘Gram. p, 128; 
ind Dhow); Devic's Supple- 
ileade, Zilhage, Zufagar) ; 
Al'ifiqar, Zi’nnun, Zr. 













jim appears in the Koran, in 
he Cave,” Sale transliterat- 
Most commentators suppose 
used as a title of Alexander 
ities, however, believe that 
this passage of the Koran 
weror,a mythical personage, 
ham (see Sale’s note), 
jain also occurs in Arabic 
is the denomination of an 
as the Macedonian Era, 
Seleucides, In Larousse 
posed that the title “the 
s"' may refer to Seleucus 
reminded that coins struck 
him with two horns on his 
admits the possibility that 
ee may refer to Alexander 

















in is found in Marco Polo, 
rovines of Badashan” (see 
Marco Polo says; “All those 
descended from King Alex- 
t of King Darius, And all 
elves in the Saracen tongue 
say, Alexander, and this ont 
t the Great.” 
Mr, S. W, Stnoza (‘N,& Q.,’ 
n is given from Dr. Adam 
ne may infer that the Arabic 
also w name given to the 
Euclid (bk. i, prop, 47). 
ittleton, is derived the term 
orne, @ figura sio dicta,” a 
jd in medival Latin writers 
ion in Euclid. 
‘eckam,‘DeNataris Rerum? 
No. 24, p. 295, an explana- 









tion being added which tells us that it is the name 
of the theorem of Pythagoras in the first book of 
Euclid, and that it was so called from the Greek 
dulia, service, + Lat. carnis,  tauri scilioet quem 
immolavit (Pythagoras) Jovi ob inventionem dicts 
speculationis”! ‘The story referred to is found in 
Diogenes Laertius (‘Pythag.,” 8, 11), where men- 
tion is made of a hecatomb haying been offered in 
this moment of excitement, 

From Neckam we come to the famous passage 
in the ‘ Troylus and Cryseyde,’ 882, 884 (Chaucer, 
ed. Morris, iv. 263), where Cressida says, “I am 
veut dulcarnon, right at my wittes ende,” and 
Pandurus replies, “ Dwlearnon called is ‘ flemyngs 
of wriches’” This, I believe, is the first appear- 
ance of dulcarnon in any work written in English, 
Cressida uses the phrase ‘Iam at dulcarnon” in 
the popular sense of being in perplexity, without 
any thought of Euclid ; Pandarus uses dulearnon 
technically, as we may see from his explanation 
“flemynge of wriches,” which latter shall be briefly 
explained below. This passage in the © Troylas’ 
is referred to by Mistress Roper in her interview 
with her father in prison (see Wordaworth, ‘Eccles. 
Biog,,’ ii. 188, “Sir Thomas More *): “Father, I 
can no further go; I am come, as Chaucer said of 
Cressed, at Dulcarnon to my wittes end.” 

In ‘N. & Q.,’ 1". v. 180, a curious use of the 
word is given, The Editor cites a passage from 
Staniburst’s ‘Description of Ireland, p, 28; “These 
sealie soules were (as all dulcarnanes for the most 
part are) more to be terrified from infidelitie 
through the paines of hell, than allured to Chris- 
tianitie by the joies of heaven.” 

And now what does Pandaras mean by saying 
that “ Dulcarnon called is flemynge of wriches” ? 
As was pointed out in an able article in the 
Atheneum, September 23, 1871, we have here a 
confusion of the names of two propositions in 
Enclid (bk, i.). “The flemynge of wriches” is 
Chaucer's translation of a mysterious Low Latin 
name for prop. 5, which appears in the forms Ele- 
fuga, Ellefuga, Bleofuga, This term does not appear 
in Dacange, but I have succeeded in finding two 
passages where it occurs. One is cited in Anthony 
4, Wood's ‘Hist, and Antig, Univ. Oxford, Annals,’ 
i. 290 (ed. Gatch, 1792). It is passage from 
Roger Bacon, in which prop. & (out Pone asino- 
rum) is called Elefuga, aud explained by Bacon to 
mean “faga miserioram ” (sic). The second pas- 
sage is from the ‘Philobiblion' of Richard de Bury 
(ed, Cocheris, 1856), cap. xiii p, 257: “Quot 
Enclidis discipulos rejecit Hleofuga, quasi scopulus 
eminens et abruptus.” I suppose the word was 
translated “flight of the wretched” from the notion 
that it was of Greek origin, Compare 7Acds, 
“astray, distraught,” in Liddell and Scott. 

A. L, Marnew. 

Oxford. 


Although Prov. Skeat ie not aware of it, Dal- 
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‘rom its rapid down-sweep- 
to descend or flow down ; 
wp, ensnared; hence the 
ion, very black or fall of 
jark, gloomy ; Euphrates, 
from. 7178, fruitful ; and so 
ipal river names of ancient 












of the correctness of my 
lowed to. point to the fact 
tribe, and race after race, 
treams, and all in the same 
mee we get such a combina- 
i.e., wan=avont (Welsh), 
giving usa 
« water-water-water.” 
not rare, and serve to give 
nto the simple and, at the 
8 followed by these ancient 
to natural features. 


















lelts who figure in Ossian’s 
lomplexity of our modern 
of the ‘‘ Fatherland,” our 
nd our religious instincts 
us to adopt methods of 
ent Celts could never have 
Roserr F, Ganprser. 






wh §, iii, 328, 417, 522; iv. 
owing anecdote, which, as 
y perhaps be thought worth 


—Mr. Martin—or Dick Mar- 
in the House—though a very 
to the brute creation, had » 
ly about him. Having on one 
0 very ludicrous as to convulse 
a reporter for one of the 
jed the passage, and the com- 
itin italics, Thecircumstance 
ent to the whole town on the 
, and the hon. gentleman was 
hot only for the ludicrousnees of 
Ir its being reported in ital 
raiting till the business before 
f, Mr. Martin said that he bad 
r. Speaker and the House to one 
r offered to a member of Parline 
jon, gentleman, addressing the 
hon, members must be re 
ddressing this House last nigh 

cr Well, sir, my speceb 
in the Morning of thi 















ignifying clear or rapid: the 
rhudi, to move briskly. We 
rallel in the Snatibaich, awift 


tly written Ged and Geddie), 
¢ Celtic gaid, withes or twigs, 
inding 

2, gives us the names Anne, 





morning, (Suppressed titters of laughter were heard in 
all parts of the House.) But, Mr. Speaker, it is not of 
the inaccurate reporthing that Iso much complain as of 
the circumstance of tho reporther having mode me 
spake in italics, (Roars of laughter, which continued 
for some time. appeal to you, sir, and those hon. 
members who heard me, whether I spoke in itslica, 
(Renewed burste of laughter from all parts of the House.) 
You know, Mr. Speaker, and go does every gintlemin in 
this House, that I never spake in italics, at all at all, 
(Shouts of laughter) But, sir, allow meto say that 
this, bad as it not the worst of the matter. Will 
you belave it, sir—will any hon, mimber in this House 
belave it—that when I went to the reporther to ask for 
an explanation, he told me, with the most perfect cool 
ness, that if I felt myself aggrieved I knew my remedy, 
at the eame time handing me hia card, sir? The short 
and the long of it is, sir, that this reporther wants to 
fight « duel with m Peals of laughter, such as wero 
never before or have been since heard within the walls 
of Parliament, followed the conclusion of Mr, Marti 
speech. When these had in some measure subsided, ho 
moved that the reporter be called to the bar of the 
House for having committed @ breach of the privileges 
of the House; but there being no one to second the 
motion, it of course fell to the ground.” —From the * Great 
Metropolis.” 























Ev. Marsnaut. 


“THE HIGHER THE MONKEY CLIMBS THE MORE 
HE SHOWS HIS TAIL” (7% |. 356, 623).—This 
proverb, in the form, “The higher the Ape goes, 
the more he shewes his taile,” appears in George 
Herbert's ‘ Outlandish Proverbs,’ 1640. It occurs 
also in Ray's collection. Ray quotes the Italian 
proverb, “Tu fai come Ia simia, chi piu va in 
alto piu mostra il culo.” 

F. C. Biexseck Terry. 


This proverb, in a rather coarser form, was 
applied to Elizabeth Bourchier, the wife of Oliver 
Cromwell, to whom he was married at St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, Aug, 22, 1620, Thomas Carlyle 
styles her father, Sir ‘Thomas Bourchier, “a civic 
gentleman ”; and he had besides landed property 
at Felsted, in Essex. Prefixed to vol. ii, third 
edition, 1787, of Noble's ‘ Memoirs of the House 
of Cromwell’ is a small medallion portrait of this 
lady, representing her as a plain, homely woman, 
wearing a hood, whilst to the right of her face isa 
monkey. Perhaps the proverb may be of Spanish 
origin, for it is one quite worthy of Sancho Panza, 

Jonn Pioxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Compare the following from Montaigne, livre ii. 
chap, xvii, (De la Presumption ”);— 
* Me souvenant de ce mot du feu chancellier Ollivier 
‘que les Frangois semblent des guevions, qui yout grim- 
pant contremont un arbre, de branche en branche, et 
ne cessent d'aller, jusques 4 ce qu’elles soyent arrivées 
4 la plus haute branche, et y montrent le cul quand elles 
y sont.’ ” 


mw 








H. Denevineng. 
Ealing, 
Whether or not this be a Spanish Abo there 
is an English equivalent, in which squirrel ig 
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woodpecker ; eccle (Oxford- 
ta), eagual or ecald (Salop), 
(Salop), stock eikle (Woroes- 
jorthants). 
F. ©. Brrxseck Terry. 


‘kol as a West of England 
ker. Another form of the 
it which the same authority 
«A bieway, or woodpecker, 
08, p. 21, Hickwall, Florio, 
Cotgrave, in wv. Bequebo, 
Hygh-whele, picus’ MS. 

In the ‘Lingow Roman 
Intum Novum’ (Cambridge, 
jckwal, or Hickway, a bird. 
tius, picumnus”; and s.v. 
ich makes holes in trees ; of 
‘al sorts : a Wood-pecker, 
Heighhould, a French-Pye, 

Cc. 0. B. 






























that an old friend of my 
tecture of Birds’—atill has 
ems not to be confined to 
ls * Dictionary’ (1713) has, 
oker or wryneck”; and Mr. 
tish Birds’ Eggs and Nests,’ 
lesser spotted mouiperker, 
reat spotted woodpecker 
np H, Marssaut, M.A. 








Dictionary of Archaic and 
fers to p, 203, * Florio,” for 
Having found hickwall or 
wing dictionariee—Phillips 
, Ash (1775), Jobnson (1814), 
bster (1863), Wright (1880), 
not think that the use of it 
fined to the Forest of Dean, 
verarD Home Couemay, 


the above is a misprint for 
your correspondent Picus 
familiar one os the rural dis- 
. W. 8. B. H. 







as been coining a word here, 
his term in military engineer- 

meant as an equivalent for 
the side of the ditch furthest 
however, a8 may be the case, 
examples of the use of “ anti- 
ery glad to hear of them. It 


rly like Aberdon, the old 
.B.; but I incline to suggest 








a variant of Haver, which is common in the Eastern 
Counties, cf, Haversack, “a bag for ais 


Ho, Vocancrum Suentim (7 §, iii 496).— 
Ho, ho, ho, were the words with which ha devil 
and vice of the old moralities made their ap- 
pearance on the stage, and seem to have been 
used to command silence or an interjectional call 
to attract attention. Numerous instances are given 
in Nures’s ‘@loss.,’s.v., and in Dodsley’s * Old 
Plays.” The word ho is ‘also used asa verb mean- 
ing“ stop,” “halt.” ‘The following quotations are 
given by Halliwell, who says ho was formerly an 
exclamation commanding the cessation of any 
action, as at tournaments : “Let us ho” (‘ Towne- 
ley Mysteries, p. 31); “But alas, alas, we have 
passed all bounds of wodestie and measure : there 
is no hoe with us” (Dent’s ‘Pathway,’ p. 43); 
“Howbeit they would not crie hoa here, but 
sent in post some éf their ooyent to Rome” (Stani- 
hurst’s ‘ Deseription of Ireland,’ p. 26). See gener- 
ally Halliwell and Nares'’s ‘Gloss,’ s.». “Ho” 
and ‘* Hoo.” A. Contixcwoon Lz, 

Waltham Abbey, Essex, 


“ Flo (quod est cessate)” is evidently ‘hold !” 
or “bolt!” It oppears in John Ball's letter 
(1382); “Know your friend from your foe, Haveth 
ynough and saith hoe” (Stow’s ‘ Chron.,’ 294), 

J. H. Write, 





Rochdale, 


Can it interest G. N, or anybody elae to know 
‘that ho is very common in Holland as an exclama- 
tion not “ silentii,” but ‘ cessationia" ? A driver 
shouts ho to a horse to stop it, &o. 


Witem 8, Locemas, 
Newton School, Rock Ferry. 


Numismatic (7" S. iv, 69).—In reply to Mr. 
Burcen’s inquiry, the legend he quotes (not quite 
correctly) occurs on satirical medal, atrack in 
silver, 1 should imagine about the year 1530 or 
1540, in the Protestant interest, The obverse 
bears a double head, which at first sight displays 
the features of a horned gentleman of somewhat 
forbidding aspect, bat when inverted presents the 
face of & pope with the triple crown. Legend, 
ECCLESIA . PERVERSA , TENET , FACTEM . DIABOLI. 
The reverse is on the same lines, In its normal 
position the head is that of a jester, when inverted 
that of a cardinal; the legend, STULTI . Azi- 
qvanpo .saprentss, I have one of these Goins, 
which seem to be somewhat rare, before me as I 
write. The diameter is thirty-five millimétres, 

The Catholics retorted wit! me soe ae be 
which the head of Calvin rej 
in that just described. The sea are yaad 
JOAN . CALVINUS, HERESIARGH »PESSIMTS and ET. 
STULTI. ALIQUANDO . SAFITE. PSAL. ¥ 

Some interesting information 
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red years or more from the 
Faery Queene’ should have 
y one attempted to write in 
ig the eighteenth century and 


plese He had by her four sons, William, George, 
enry, and John, who were all minors in 1736, 
Her brothers John, who died in 1736, and Samuel, 
who died in 1752, ware brewers, John Bayly, of 
nineteenth was #0 great a| Marlborough, grocer, who died in 1668, was pro- 
excellent poets. Was there|bably an ancestor. Freox. Cras. Cass, M. 

ian poem during the seven-| Monken Hadley Rectory, 


eee : _ | John Goldwire was in 1662 ejected from the 

pith, obtit 1710 * Thales | vicarage of Arundel, Sussex, for nonconformity, 

ee First oubliabed in 1751, | 824 buried at Romsey in 1690. See Calamy, 
7 R + Nonconformist Memorial,’ vol. i 


h’s death, Ses note in Peter 
of Jobnaon’s Lives of the) prighinn, -AEDMIGK Hs Sawren, FLS.A. 


dmund Smith.” 
Education of Achilles.’ Monier (7 8. ii, 508; iii, 57, 238, 357, 464). 
reat Metamorphosis ’ (query —My list was not offered as being exhaustive. 
fs ‘Collection of Poems by! Te is compiled from scarcely any authorities ex- 
775, vol. iii, sg cept the Fines and Close Rolls, and is of value as 
les: ‘Childe Harold’s Last | showing what names were borne by Jews in Eng- 
land before 1290, T have never met with Nicholas 
as the name of a Jew ; but I will not presume to 
say it never was so. To prove a negative is a con- 
feasedly difficult matter, Hermenravpe, 


The following couplet may be of interest to your 
correspondent who is seeking the origin of the 
above name :— 

BE jo vus pri, dame Muriel 

Le donez a votre pessel, 
Tt is taken from an old poem by Walter de 
Biblesworth (early thirteenth century), and may 
be found in vol. i, of Wright’s ‘National Anti- 
Harmonia,’ by the late Miss | quities,’ p. 156, P. E. Newserrr. 
74, 247 pp., is in rt Bete Upper Norwood. 


Yorxsnizx Pepiorwes (7" S. iii, 515).—The 
i 43 quarterings in these arms (sbout which a corre- 
intigugler similar to the one|spondent has recently been inquiring) are as fol- 
ew. In my father’s time,| lows; 6, Az, a bend between three birds arg. 
hore often drank than now, it | (Wentworth of Elmsall); 6, Gules, a ci quefoil 
jenever a bottle of port was| between eight cross croaslets or, over all a bend 
fine muslin was fixed in the} engrailed or (Umfrevill, borne by Tugilby of 
th the strainer as well, the| Ripley). The Talbot shield exhibits, 5, Or, three 
ear. It was always koown| inescutcheons yaire ; 10, Argent, a lion rampant 
wine-strainer,” the word anti-| gules, The remainder, if he requires them, your 
My specimen is an old one, | correspondent can have if he will be good enough 
m cleaning and long usage, is | to place himself in communication direct with me, 
hat it is impossible to make Henry A. H, Gooprinar, 

H. E. Witerssox. 18, Liverpool Street, King’s Cross, 





































HAN Bovucuier. 







(title afterwards altered to 
poem in two cantos, by 
le, may be added to Mr. 
ms in the Spenserian stanza. 
J, T. B. 






























iii, 398, 431; iv. 15),—T 











No. 2 quartering of the second pedigree of 
Ayscough of York ia: Arg., » sallire gu, on o 
chief of the second three cinquefoils dr, a crescent 
for difference, for Talboys of Kyme, oo, Lincoln- 
shire, The est are sometimes written as 

‘creslope.” ‘The following Pia aie sony 


end the accompanying inter- 

@ Bayley and Goldwyer | 

ould be of interest to him, | come into the shield throngh 

be already acquainted with | or Burden, Gu., on » bend arg, aheae cin Sl 
geon, of Marlborough, | sa.; Fitzwith, Gu,, two bends or; Umfreville, Gu, 
th Bayley, whose family | crusilly, » cinquefoil. or (also wien on in cingue- 

ong connected with Sat | {oil within an orb of crosses patonce) onto, 
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Roman Church, We read not 
oan of Aro in which the whole 
jer nature was treated as non- 


ic in the days in 
lly misrepresent the power she 
eneration. Had the archbishop 
similar manner his book would 
As it is, whether we agree 
it ism most useful biography. 
k lace of the old, simple 
is compiled ; bat for those who 
ho have little time to 
ch, it is valuable compilation, 
lhe opinion that the body dis- 
t that of St, Cuthbert, but a 
used to supply its place when 
It the Reformation, Avtiquaries 
pinion that the relics then di 
received religious honours in 
cannot argue the question, 
Inot, the discovery was an i 
je can never be too grateful to 
workers, 


) Review contains three impor- 
1d Boniface,’ by Dr, Freeman; 
Mr, J, Theodore Bent; and 
by Mr. Oscar Browning; 
Dr. Freeman's view 

two men, for which Pr 

not the only authority 

d ingenious, Hoe puts aside as 
Int of Procopius, avd from the 
and the Annalists and later 
lermans, be excogitutes « view 
I at least attract geueral atten- 

Pi e's remarkable wor! 

pa.” Mr, Oscar Browning su; 
documents bearing upon the 
leals, The entire number has 






for July takes advantage of the 
jecky’s ‘ History of England’ to 
i when there wasa ‘cleavage 
Ins in the Whig party, which 
greater.” It has often been 
itself, Samuel Taylor Cole. 
he ame number, writing 
lh itself contradicts the spirit in 
tanding out as one who “sought 
Man with outer Nature,” but 
e meant by this. Jn the dis- 
which Sir Austen Layard's new 
hdbook ' gives rise, the reviewer 


Signor Morelli, whore alter ego, 


ve said to have become in hi 
sler, The subject is one cover- 





which was, in the bygone daysof internecine Border war- 
fare, a very officina of reivera and moss-troopers. We have 
looked down upon Buccleuch and Thirlestane, and have 
felt the weird spell of Ettrick scenery. From Bttrick 
to Venice and Rome isa far cry; but who that knows 
Italy would not be attracted to follow in the wake of 
Giordano Bruno, and hear him plead his cause as « philo- 
sophical doubter, though not a theological heretic, before 
the authorities of the Serene Republic of St. Mark and 
of the Holy Office! ‘The ‘ Lettersof Madame de Main- 
tenon’ take us back to the days of the Quietist and 
Jansenist controversies, and show us the court of the 
Grand Monarque “with a dagger at their hearts,” and 
the outward merriment of the exiled King of England 
| playing games with the Duchess of Burgundy, and 

fouls SIV. and Mary of Modena looking on, “ almost all 
keeping down their ‘own feelings "—n dramatic picture 
of'a remarkable scene, In the article on Dr. Wharton's 
‘International Law of the United States’ the writer 
takes Martin Koszta to have been simply s domiciled 
alien, Wheaton states that he hada U.S. consul’s textereh, 
asone who had made the preliminary declaration necessary 
to citizenship in the United States, and who was, there- 
fore, an inchoate citizen, Fawily history is well repre- 
sented by Prof. Burrows’s ‘ Brocas Book '—the story of 
| the family whose name still lingera hard by royal Wind- 
sor and no less royal. Eton, 




















Our correspondent Mr. B. A. Ebblewhite, of 74, King 
Edward Road, Hackney, wishes subscriptions to % com- 
plete trenteript of the parish registers of Great Hamp- 
den, ‘Theao are of much interest, including the burial 
of John Hampden, and various entries concerning Oromi- 
well, Pym, Lenthall, &c, 

Mu. J..8. Arrwoop, of Exeter, is about to issue by 
subscription a complete index mominum et locorum to 
the Inte Dr. Oliver's ‘Monssticon Diocesia Exoniensis* 
and supplements (1846-54). Subscribers’ names may be 
sent to Mr. J, 8, Attwood, 8, Park Piace, Longbrook 
| Street, Exeter. 











Potices to Carresponvents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ox all communications must be written the name and 

| address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
asa guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure ingertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested, 
| to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Tax Rev. W, Henry Jones, formerly of Skirbeck 
Quarter, Boston, will be glad if correspondents will for 
the future send their communications to him at Mumby 
Vicarage, Alford, Lincoln, 

isa corruption 








ing an infinite number of side 
which party feeling, or at any 
lery high. In ‘Great Men and 
r. W. 8, Lilly claiming Michael 
jonaissance, and propbesying its 
nce is far too many-sided = 
here, but we greatly doubt the 
ppreciation of Michael Angel: 


vement, 
for July opens in » poetic 
Hives, 


Forest of Scott and of 








-Etaxx Rronaneon—« Blue Petar” 

of “ Bine repeater,” falcons a Dictionary, 

under“ Repent.” See also "Nk Qe hth Siw lige 
Ensatum.—P. 77, col. 1, L 40, for “ Wilhmm" read 

Witham, 

wworIOR. 


Editorial Communications 
Editor of * Notes and 
Busis Letters | 

























































T have some recollection of 
ars since, of an artist. who 
an princea wonderful clock, 
out by order of his royal 
id carry his art elsewhere and 
id piece of mechanism ; the 
ir requested to be led to 
ight adjust something, and 
ii hammer destroyed the joint 
in and hands. 

W. A. Oroustox. 
> Glaagow. 







HN SHORTER AND JOHN 
UNYAN. 
eck from p. 103.) 
t of demonstrating the inac- 
jontemporaneous record, now 
vhat, the inquiry may be fitly 
jas this Sir John Shorter? In 
gists know him as the mater- 
f that epistolarily gossipping 
ford whom we recognize more 
‘liar appellation of Horace 
62 ; xii. 14, 521). Sir John 
of s John Shorter, whose 
e was also John, of a family 
es, in Middlesex, that quiet 
y riparian town, the name of 
mind of the lover of the his- 
the patronymic of another 
Mayor, who is said to have 
leklayer's labourer, and who 
name as the town in which, 
some authorities say, from 
ge—in the vicinity of which 
Mr, Revyvre accurately 
us that Sir John Shorter 
Bankside, Southwark. But 
ant? Iam inclined to think 
in what was then known as 
le was, we huve seen, an emi- 
Goldemiths’ Company; but 
1 to the inquiry, for even in 
IL. the trading company to 
affiliated had for some time 
his actual avocation. In 
ants’ of 1677 (the earliest 
believe, ever published) Sir 
28 is given in Bankside as a 
8 not specify what kind of 
the exception of one class, in 
e does not appear, this little 
mndescends to those detailed 
is the “ List of Goldemiths 
Vashes.” Therefore, whatever 
been in 1688 (and I cannot 
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get access to a London directory of that year), he 
had not in 1677 added the ayocation of a banker 
ta his mercantile business, of whatever nature the 
latter may have been, His son (the father of Lady 
Walpole and grandfather of letter-writing Horace) 
(24S. xii, 14) was a timber merchant, owning 
ships trading to Sweden and Norway; so—timber 
merchant or not—undoubtedly did our hero 
possess similar sailing vessels (see Matthew Tanb- 
man’s ‘Sir John Shorter’s Pageant,’ to be ex- 
amined more minutely hereafter). I incline to 
think that John Shorter, of Bybrooke, Kenning- 
ton, Kent, and Bankside, Southwark, and Norfolk 
Street, Strand, whose daughter Katherine married 
Sir Robert Walpole, succeeded to his father’s busi- 
ness, though probably, from reasons connected 
with structural alterations at London Bridge, to be 
referred to by-and-by, he found it necessary to 
contract and limit its operations to one branch, 
that is to say, that while Sir John traded generally 
to the north of Europe, his son confined his 
traffic to the timber trade with Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway. Sir John, then, I opine to have been 
a Baltic merchant, and—though here I am aware 
that I am wading in troubled waters—that during 
the greater part of the alderman’s career as a trader 
his ships were in the habit of mooring off his resi- 
dence and place of business in Southwark.* The 
drawbridge at the south end of London Bridge 
seems to have been practicable down to the begin- 
ning of the last quarter of the seventeenth century 
(‘Chronicles of London Bridge,’ by an Antiquary 
[R. Thomson], pp. 331-2). A new drawbridge was, 
at all events, constructed and completed so late aa 
May 12, 1672, and repaired in 1722 (ibid, pp. 356— 
356). The flap probably only became stationary on 
the completion of the structural alteration wideu- 
ing the thoroughfare over the summit of the bridge 
from twelve to twenty feet during the mayoralty of 
Sir James Smith in 1684-5. Ships of the ordivury 
tonnage employed in the timber, tallow, and hemp 
trades could down to that time, in all probability, 
eusily pass and discharge their cargoes above 
bridge, and I submit, as singularly corroborative 





* After the manner of the traditional good old English 
merchant, Sir John carried on his business on premises 
adjacent to his residence, We ‘an early instance 
of the change of habit which has become common in 
our own time when we observe his son, the Kentish 
Squire of Bybrooke, the timber merchant of Southwark, 
having his town place of residence on the north bu 
of the Thames, almost opposite his business premises, in 
the then fashionable locality of Norfolk Street, Strand, 
then newly built on the grounds of the razed Arundel 
Houve, where the wood dealer was the neighbour of the 
notorious Sir William Penn, and for » brief period of the 
more notorious, and in this instance, asa tate, illus 
trious Peter the Great of Russie. Surely Shorter Ali's 
cola eet eae of Pope irresiatibly: 
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he fanction—which was also 


ater magnificence and—in a 
bout immediately to dwell 








loyal presence, his illustrious 
Iso graciously acespted the 
tion to attend, being at the 
ed by a sudden attack of in- 
London Gatette, Thursday, 
day, October 31, 1687, under 
ler 30), and the feast on this 
tomary when the sovereign 
@ proffered hospitality of my 
in with great splendour at the 
, 88 On less auspicious cele- 
f the City company—usually 
for the civic sovereign’s 
the year of his mayoralty, 
the part of James, however, 
wholly dictated by his desire 
ith “the nursing mother of 
ally disaffected metropolis— 






y readers, employ the adj 
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iituate in the centre of the City, 
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n Shorter, and, after his death 
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aby the six immediate pros 
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to be attained by a conciliatory demeanour towards 
the eminent nonconformists she numbered among 
her children, The monarch had another, and 
probably in his estimation a weightier, motive, as 
I think we shall very soon gather from an na- 
ambiguous record in Mr. Evelyn’s otherwise am- 
bigous, if not inaccurate, note. Newo. 


Temple, 
(To be continued.) 


Your correspondent Nzmo has unwittingly done 

injustice to the renowned author of ‘ The Pilgrim's 
Progress.’ He says : “The Lord Mayor [Shorter] 
was a Presbyterian, while the celebrated Bedford 
pastor was a strict Baptist, and between the two 
sects it is well known there was—in those days, at 
all events—no love lost.” 
Namo cannot be conversant with the works of 
the immortal dreamer, or he would never have 
penned such a sentence. Bunyan was not “a 
strict Baptist,” and there is not a word to be found 
in his voluminous writings to indicate anything 
but the warmest feelings of sympathy towards ali 
who accepted the evangelical doctrines which ho 
maintained, whatever their opinions on baptism 
might be. Of this there is abundant evidence, 

The church in Bedford with which Banyan was 
connected during five-and-thirty years was founded 
by John Gifford, who had been a major in the 
royal army, and in the church book, under date of 
1656, we read, “The principle upon which they 
[the brethren and sisters] thus entered into fellow- 
thip one with another, and upon which they did 
afterwards receive those that were added to their 
body and fellowship, was faith in Christ and holi- 
nesa of life, without respect to this or that ciroum- 
stance or opinion in outward and circumstantial 
things.” The principle so laid down has been 
maintained in John Bunyan’s church during the 
two hundred and thirty years which have since 
elapsed, 

In his ‘ Confession of Faith,’ written about 1672, 
he says: “Baptism (in water) makes thee no mem- 
ber of the Church, neither particular nor universal ; 
neither doth it make thea a visible saint: It 
therefore gives thes neither right to nor being of 
membership at all.” 

Again, in ‘The Heavenly Footman,’ published 
posthumously, he thus advises: “Also do not have 
too much company with some Anabaptists, tough 
T go under that name myself.” 

Three of his children were baptized in infancy 
in the Chureh of England : two at Elstow in 1650 
and 1654, Bite before he had joined the 
church in Bedford; the Inst at St. Cuthbert’s, 
Bedford, in 1672, long after his identification with 
the Poritan congregation, 

‘The above it a mere scintilla of the numerous 
passages in his writings showing the little import- 
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arguments which, rightly or wrongly, were used on 
behalf of the Earl of Galloway in 1801, we may 
view with surprise the attempt to build up a pedi- 
gree in 1884 on behalf of that earl’s descendant in 
which the arguments are not only silently departed 
from, but directly contradicted. I venture to 
think that we have here a knot well worthy of the 
Lord Lyon's intervention. And it will be noticed 
that whereas in 1801 the contention lay between 
the earl and Andrew Stuart of Torrence (us repre- 
senting Castlemilk), the effect of the donble altera- 
tion now attempted will be to give the earl preced- 
ence in the family tree not only over Castlemilk, 
but over Grandtully also, of whom Mr. Wood 
says, in the foot-note to Douglas's ‘ Peerage,’ vol. i, 
p. 443, that Grandtally “is probably now entitled 
to be considered the chief of that name.” 

There are two conflicting pedigrees of the 
Stewarts (or Stuarts) of Castlemilk, on the differ- 
ence between which the result of Lord Galloway's 
claim appears in some measure to rest. One is at 
p- 513 of Douglas’s ‘ Buronage’ (1798), and the 
other st p. 491 of Roberteon’s continuation (1818) 
of Crawford’s ‘ Renfrewshire.’ The following table 
shows the divergence :— 


Alexander, the High Stewart, d, 1283, 





i 
igh Stowart, whose grandson founded the royal 
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Sir Jobn Stewart of Bonkyl, 
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Sir John Stewart, mar., 1396, the heiress 
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Galloway and Lord Blantyra, 


{ 
Sir Wm. Stewart of Castle- 
milk, killed at the siege of 
Orleans, Feb. 12, 1428/9, 
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(6 fth 


son), slain in 1333, 


Sir Wm. Stewart of Jedworth, after- 
wards styled of Castlemili, 
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I 
Sir Wm, Stewart of Castle- 
milk, mentioned in 1398 
and 1400, 


Sir John Stewart of Castlemilk, 
suc. his father before 1409, 
slain at Verneuil in 1424, 
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Sir David Stewart of Castlemilk, obtained’ Elizabeth, mar, Sir 





Fynnart in 1455; ancestor, according to ‘Robert Lyle (see 
the pedigres in Douglas's‘ Baronage,'of the Douglas's * Peer- 
Stuarts of Castlomilk, &co. age,” ii. 163). 


James V,, 1542,] 
arl of Atholl (first creation), 1595. 

Earl of Atholl (second cies 1625, 

Stewart of Rosythe, circa 166 

Duke of Lennox, 1672, 

Stuart of Fottercairn, 1777. 

Stuart of Castlomilk, 1797, 

Cardinal York, 1807. 
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.—In the Queen of May 19, 
otice of the death at Brook- 
, “a dramatist of celebrity,” 
ia relative of John Galt, the 
iend of Halleck, Charles 
ick, &c. What are the titles 
2 R. nents. 


Tuer Onmpren.—W. A, 


ign of our Henry IL. 
x this statement, Oan it 
£. Cosaam Brewer. 


ISON THEIR YounG To Save 
1—It is commonly believed 
country that blackbirds do 
sed by Hood in ‘The Plea 
iries ’ 
le intricacies to soreen 
igs a8 may hide them best, 
blackbi she, that seen, 
mous berries to her nest, 
the darlings of her breast. 
James Hoorsk. 
iin Place, Brixton Hill, 8. 


lady who has been reading 
ry-Book? (ed, 1758) asks ‘me 
podern names of the following 
in the Midsummer Quarter.” 
do so, I pass on her inquiry 
‘hope that some more learned 
to enlighten her. Shafilins, 
is, Homlyn, Kinson. 
Joxaraan Bovouter. 


Luz CoLour.—Every one who 
quainted with the ritual cus- 
ople before the Reformation 
acommon colour for church 
oman use rejects blue as an 
| Dr. Rock says, in his ‘Church 
ii. p. 259,‘ Rome herself never 
js not probable that so learned 
should have fallen into error. 








“Tar Water Doctor,’—Fine old engraving 
by B. A. Dunker from the painting by Gerard Dow, 
du cabinet de M. le Duc de Choiseal.” Can 
any one tell me if it is rare, and ita present value ? 

Lawrorp, 

Leighton Buzzard, 


“Tue Berrs or Ovseiery.”—The sign of a 
well-known inn at Old Windsor, Will any con- 
tributor kindly state the origin or meaning of 
this sign? J. N, 


Lives rrom Danre.—Lord Granville is reported 
to have said, in a speech at Dover on the Jubilee: 
“One of the morning papers had quoted some 
magnificent lines of Dante, describing how the 
crowd had met and passed each other in double 
columns at the jubilee ordered by Boniface VIII." 
‘What are these lines ; and to what have they re- 
ference ? Joun Picxrorp, MLA. 

‘Nowbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Boox-rLave.—To whom belongs the following 
ex libris? The arms of the City of London, creat, 
supporters, and motto, and beneath, in two lines, 
«Pym. Segellak , wel. | Brand. en, vast. Houd.” 

W. M. M. 


Trawstarer.—In an article on ‘The French 
Version of the Golden Legend’ (7™ 8. iii. 469) 
Mr, Pracock gives a quotation in which there is 
this curious sentence: “Aussi des sainctz mouneaulx 
translates de Latin en fra’cois.” Does the English 
word translated thus come from the old French of 
16541 Ww. M. M. 


Assionars.—Where shall I find descriptions of 
each variety of this paper money? 
GromCLuLow. 


Tomptann Farr, Noawice.—Mr. Jobn Timbs 
says, in his ‘ Things not generally Known,’ vol. vw 
p. 45, upon the subject of Maundy Thursday:— 

“ Tombland Fair, at Norwich, held on this day, took 
its origin from people assembling with maunds, or baskets, 
of provisions, which the monks bought for distribution 
on Easter Day.” 

I shall be glad if any ‘N. & Q,' readers will refer 
me to a work confirming this and giving fuller 
details. 80, O, Prarr. 

‘St, Giles Hill, Norwich. 


Manckser Leven, Pariso or Psvexsey.— 
Mancksey Level is frequently mentioned im the 
Parliamentary Survey of Sussex in 1649, What 
were its boundaries ? Where was “‘ Moorebrooke,” 
in the parish of Hailsham, in the same county ? 
No name of the kind appears on the wap at pre- 
sent; by y it contained si 
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Again, the lack of 
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Ids’) seems to bold to this 
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an arbitrary symbol, and used more commonly 
than others in delivering possession to copyholders 
because the steward naturally held a staif of office. 
However, that the distinction was inapplicable as 
regards livery of seisin is shown by Thorough 
good’s caso (9 ‘ Rep.,’ 136 b, 187 b), where it was 
decided that livery could be made by @ mere 
symbol having nothing to do with the land. 

‘The impossibility of drawing a real distinction 
between actual and symbolical investiture may be 
seen from the vast and varied array of instances 
collected in Du Oange (‘Gloss,,’ s.v, “Investitura”), 
From him we learn that symbols of special affinity 
with the thing transferred were originally used and 
recognized; as, for land, a turf or clod; a bough 
of a tree for what was above the surface. Some- 
times were added festuca (as equivalent to fuitis, 
of which more below), a rod or verge, which all 
indicated dominium. Later, the knife or sword 
indicated the jus evertendi, disjiciendi, metendi, 
&e. The ring, the banner, &c., had all originally 
reference to special properties or dignities ; but 
aftera time the meaning of the ancient forms was 
neglected, and anything was used which came 
handy for the ocoasion. After some instances of 
the careful preservation of the symbols as evidence 
of the investiture, a passage follows which is of 
special interest as bearing on the present question. 
Sometimes, says Da Cange, the symbol of convey- 
ance was woven or sewn into the instrument, or 
bound up with it, He had himself seen in the 
chartulary of St. Denis several charters “in quarum 
imis limbis intexts erant festuce vel certe pusilla 
ligni fragmenta.” The following quotations from 
extant documentsare clear evidence of the practice : 
“Tn testimonium hujus donationis nummus iste 
huic carte appensus est quum per ipsum donatio 
facta est” (charta of Robert, Bishop of Langres); 
“oum baculo presenti paging insuto.,....cou- 
cedimus” (charta of Louis VIL. in favour of the 
church of the Virgin at Saintes, am. 1140); 
“reliquimus cum quodam fusili [melted wax t] 
huic charter: inherente” (at St. Hilary’s, Poictiers, 
an. 1104); “per quoddam lignum quod huio 
pergameno conjunctum est” (at St. Jean d'Angely); 
‘Hance donationem fecit per corrigiam in hoo 
pergamento pendentem” (at St. Eparchus, Angoa- 
léme, an. 1000); “reliquit in manu domini 
Ausculphi abbatis cum junco, qui in ora cartale 
insuitur” (at St, Jean d’Angely), A grant or 
surrender to the church of Nétre Dame at Paris, 
quoted by a later editor (so. ‘‘ Festuca”), is 
especially remarkable, It is expressed to be made 
“(per hoe lignum,” on the four faces of which it is 
actually written, or rather engrayed. The rod is 
half a foot long and about an inch thick, 

Having shown that the practice of fastening the 
symbol of conveyance to the written instrament 

did exist, Tadd helow some instances of the use of 
\ partioulse symibols, which, though mot described as 
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(Rector of Thornton, where Charlotte Bronté was 
born), and, secondly, her cousin Matthew Wilson. 
A daughter of the first marriage was Miss Richard- 
son Currer, of Eshton Hall, who collected a cele- 
brated library there. This lady, with her literary 
fame and masculine appellation, a relative of Carus 
Wilson, and resident about half-way on the road 
between Charlotte Bronté’s home at Haworth and 
the school at Cowan Bridge, seems a likely person 
to have been in the young authoress’s mind when 
choosing a name under which to evade the question 
of sex. Perhaps also she had something to do with 
the idea of ‘Shirley.’ The sons of the second 
marriage were Matthew Wilson, of Eshton Hall, 
created a baronet 1874, and the Rey. Henry Currer 
Wilson (b. 1803), The latter was evidently the 
person mentioned in my query, and succeeded to 
the vicarage of Tunstall on his father’s presentation. 
It is odd that I should have dropped upon this 
answer to my own query just in the same way that 
I dropped on the passage that suggested the query 
itself—in looking for details of places with which 
my own family was connected, 

Onas. Ferenc, Hanpy, 


Hr, at raz Covrr or Sx..Gznmarns (7 8. 
ili, 495),—Richard Hill, of the Hawkstone family, 
was in France in 1685 and 1686 ; but whether he 
was still there after the abdication of James II, 
I cannot say. Seo the eighth letter of Daniel 
Sandford, reprinted in ‘Salopian Shreds and 
Patches’ (Hddowes's Shrewsbury Journal), March 
80, 1887. W, B. 


‘Baryasy Rupee’ (7 §. iv, 24),—Dickens is 
quite right with reference to Paper Buildin; 
They were first built in the reign of James L, 
burned down in the Great Fire, rebuilt, and again 
burnt down by the well-known mistake of Mr, 
Maule, and finally rebuilt in 1848, See ‘Old and 
New London,’ chap. xvi. 

De V. Paren-Parye, 

University College, W.0. 


Tae Ltty or Scrrrrore (7 §, iii. 25, 134, 
234, 393, 522).—Canon Farrar, in his * Life of 
Christ,’ at p. 200 has the following foot-note :— 

“Compare the name Kaiserkrone for the imy 
martagon. The lilies to which Christ alluded (Matt. 
vi. 28) are either flowers generally, or, perkt the 
scarlet anemone, or the Huleh lily—a beautiful flower 
which is found wild in this neighbourhood.” 

F. 0. Braxseck Teer, 


Those who are interested in this question should 
consult Leo Grindon’s recent work on ‘ Scripture 
Botany,’ wherein everything connected with Bibli- 
eal plants is exhaustively considered not, only from 
the botanist’s point of view, but from the poet’s 
Tay be alowed, poh precisely the 
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Comic Sonar Myras (7 8. iv. 28).— 
Jobn Gilpin was a citizen of credit and renown, 
A trainband captain eke was he of famous London town. 
If so, he meets W. S. L. 8.’s requirements of an 
“historic personage” who bas been made into a 
comic solar myth. This was in a magazine article 
(the Contemporary or the Fortnightly, I think) 
three or four years ago. Qn. 


In an article in the now defunct Fraser (I forget 
the date) appeared an amusing attempt to prove 
the solar character of John Gilpin. The humour 
was not diminished by the circumstance that some 
evening papers took tho writer seriously, and 
gravely condemned his theory. I, ApRaHams, 

‘London Institution, 








Reuicious OrpErs (7 §, iii. 449; iv. 10).— 
Amiot’s great works on the religious orders, with 
all their shortcomings, will prove, I think, a safer 
guide than the writers at second hand who have 
been hitherto recommended in reply to this query; 
e.g., with regard to the Auguatinians he defines 
the way in which St. Augustin’s name came to be 
adopted. At the other hand some of the inquiries 
refer to local English appellations, which, of course, 
he does not touch ; but for these such # work as 
Haydn's could give no trustworthy help either. 

R fi Busg. 





FemaLe Herestarcus: Joanna Sourucorr 
(7 S, iii, 308, 419, 521; iv. 72).—The following 
curious story concerning Joanna Southeott, who 
died December 27, 1814, is narrated in Gunning’s 
‘Reminiscences of Cambridge’ (second edition, 
vol. i. p. 63 et seg.). The Rev. Thomas Philip 
Foley, who was a fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, a cousin of Lord Foley, and popularly 
known as “ Handsome Foley,” becama a devoted 
follower and also her secretary, owing to the 
following circumstance, which is thus narrated :— 


“He was dining with a gay party in London when the 
conversation turned upon this woman's pretensions, All 
agreed she was the greatest of impostors, and it was 
voted an excellent joke to call upon her and make them- 
selves merry at her expenee, ‘They accordingly breal 
fasted together next morning, when it was decided that 
Foley should be spokesman, that they should pretend to 
have faith in her revelations, and intimate that their 
visit was for the express purpose of consulting her, She 
received them very courteously, listened with attention 
to nll that was eaid, and then, assuming @ serious and 
dignified manner, replied in the following words: ‘I am 
quite aware that the object of your visit is to hold me 
up to mockery and derision; but I shall be able to con- 
vince the most sceptical amongst you that I am entitled 
to assume the character I profes. When you determined 
last evening upon this visit there were ten of you present, 
but there are now only nine.’ ‘This,’ anid Foley, in his 
letter to Mathew,‘ was quite correct, and I turned upon 
my companions look of astonishment.’ She then con- 


* This was William Mathew, Senior Fellow and Bursar 
of Jesus College. Cambridge, and one of Gunning’s col- 
Vengnes in the offices of Esquire Bedell. 
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that the lines were of such 
REINSON’s stick undoubtedly 
P. F, Rowse. 
eter. 


Tomnsrons (7"" §, iii, 493). 
jo refer your correspondent to 
n this subject which appeared 
vii, 83, under date Jan, 14, 
Disinterment of Lady Fen- 
additional information of an 
supplemented by him. In 

i , of mine, there 
ircumstance in a 
je Evening Standard, probably 
) 1871:— 
fandard of Dec, 24th last (1870) 
resting paragraph on the disinter- 
of Lady Fenwick (who had been 
Connecticut, 222 years ago) and 


body with due rites in the neigh- 














(7 B.1V. Ave. 20, 





bouring cemetery. It seems incorrect to mys her Lady 
Fenwick, as she was the wife of an untitled gentleman, 
George Fenwick, Esq., who in 1639 was mainly instra- 
mental in making a settlement in Connecticut, which he 
called—from the names of the principal proprietors, Lords 
Say and Sele, and Brooke—Saybrook. This settlement 
became ultimately united with Connecticut. On Gearge 
Fenwick’s return to England he was nominated 
the jadges at the trial of King Charles 1, 
taking part in that proceeding. He was of the ancient 
and honourable family of the Fenwieks of Northumber- 
land, the baronetcy in which afterwards became extinct 
by the execution of Sir John Fenwick for high treason 
Jan, 28, 1696-7. Many of your readers i. e., of the Even- 
ing Standard) will recollect the graphic description 
which Macaulay, in his ‘History of England’ has left 
on record of Sir John Fenwick’s trial; and though of his 
deep Lo vig in the many plots of that disturbed 
period there can be but little doubt, yet his conviction 
was unjust, Sir John was buried in the Church of 
St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, London, the night after his 
execution, and there is an inscription to his memory 
on a monument in the north aisle of the choir of 
York Cathedral, surmounted by the Fenwick crest 
—s phenix—and the motto “Perit ut Vivat’ 
Also on s slab in the centre of the same monument 
is an inscription commemorative of his widow, Lady 
Mary—who is buried beneath—a danghter of Charles, 
Earl of Carlisle, At Corsham House, in Wiltshire, is 
fine portrait of this lady, m Sir Godfrey Kneller. She ia 
dressed in mourning, and holds in her right hand a 
miniature of her busband, her right elbow resting on & 
pedestal surmounted by an urn, on which is inscribed 
af John Fenwick, Bart., beheaded the 285 January, 


This was written by me when curate of Bolton 
Percy, near Tadcaster, Yorkshire, and inserted in 
the Evening Standard, 


Joux Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 




















Wanpa Forr (7 S. ivy, 24).—It may well be 
doubted if Cheapside, as Warda Fori, does really 
mean ‘ Ward of the Forum.” The main objection 
is that, taking Roman London as a whole, the site 
is not central enongh and the thoroughfare is too 
open. No doubt Fori equates “ Cheap ” as a place 
of barter, but the real Roman Forum would become 
a closed building, like a town-hall, It is supposed 
that the line formed by Cheapside represents the 
northern limit of the first city; so that the Ohepe 
would thus be outside the wall, bat the tras Foram 
must have been within the city, 

In connexion with the Anglo-Jowish exhibition 
held this year at Albert Hall, Lhave seen a careful 
restoration of this suburb, The sketch-plan shows 
the Jewish quarter of St, Lawrence Jewry, south 
of the present Guildhall, clustered about the site of 
Honey Lane Market, of course to the north, of 
Cheapside. There must bave been several of 
these local markets in the City, when each trado 
was localized, as with bakers, vintners, coal- 
merchants, shoemakers, Xo. 

Take, then, Cripplegate, Bassishaw, Coleman 
Street, Aldersgate, the four wards allotted for 
‘Tuesday, and all north of Cheapside. They 
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references to family histories 
had escaped my notice in the 
rifying them as far as lay in 
therefore, as Mr. Stodart’s 
0 the genealogist it is readily 
Grorce W. Marswate. 


iv. 67).—See Prof. Skeat’s 
man’ (Karly Eng. Text Soc.), 
Anon, 


9, 113),—It seems to me that 
sufficient reply to the query of 
eo date in the statement which 
he papers was erroneous, and 
count of Galileo in the ninth 
eyclopedia Britannica’ per- 
Miss Busk goes on to deny 
f the astronomer by the eccle- 
f the Romish Church amounted 
, referring to it by the cuphe- 
s,” and insinuating that it was 
at measure by the jealousy of 
compeers. Of this there is, 
© whatever; and although no 
t Galileo was actually put to 
of the Inquisition, he was un- 
jd for a short time, and com- 
, to abjure the doctrine of the 
reover, restrictions were sub- 
mn his personal liberty, and 
larges upon their mild nature, 
would herself relish an order 
palace and its grounds, even 
Vindsor Castle. Much more 
mark of the author of his life 
Jniverselle,’ “O’était trop faire 
cillard, qui n’avait eu d’autre 
voilé des vérités inconnues.” 
sto Dr. Whewell, it may not 
h passage from his famous his- 
lon:—“ But though,” he says, 
popes and cardinals in Galileo's 
perversqness inrejectingmani- 
Ido not see how we can acquit 
n and duplicity.” Whewell’s 
s to have been that the abjara- 
farce, equally discreditable to 
he enjoined, to pander to the 
interpretation of Scripture on 
jd immobility. However that 
doubt that Galileo was an un- 
@ farce, although he had not 
‘it of a martyr to run the risk 
je the abjuration, The often- 
his exclaiming under breath 
” was probably a graphical re- 
x times of the sentiment he 
le absurdity, Speaking of his 




































the early believers in Ohrist, 





I liked of it. I added from | St, Paul is made to say in the Authorized Version, 


“T compelled them to blaspheme.” The Revised 
more accurately represents the original aa “I strove 
tomake them blaspheme.” Would that the attempt 
of the Inquisitors to make Galileo abjure and 
curse a doctrine in which he believed had been 
equally unsuccessful! but it was not so, and the 
account forms one of the saddest chapters in the 
history of science. W. T. Lrxs. 
Blackheath, 


Galileo reappears in ‘N, & Q’ Reference 
should be made to the article by Paor, J. E. B, 
Mayor upon the most recent treatment of the 
subject, in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6% 8, xii. 124. 

Ep. Marsan. 


“Ty 4 Dorooman" (7 §. iv, 25).—The saying 
“T’m a Dutchman,” in connexion with refusals to 
grant requests such as that instanced by Ovra- 
next Brps, is not so commonly used as I have 
known it. The phrase has been familiar to mo 
all my life, in the following forms : “Tf I do, I'm 
a Dutchman!” “You may call me a Dutchman if 
Ido!” “When you catch me at that you can call 
mea Dutchman!” “He’s a regular Datchman at 
it!” (disparagingly). Then in the country places 
of my earliest remembrances, if any one expressed 
himself or herself in finer=more refined language 
than that asually employed, the person was at once 
told “You're talking Dutch!” You talk like a 
regular Dutchman !” or “ Ar conna tell what yo 
me-an ; yo’re tawkin’ Dutch-like!” 

Taos. Ratcurre. 

Worksop. 

In his ‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ Dr. 
Brower gives the following account of the origin 
of this saying :— 

“1 'm a Dutchman if 2 do."—A strong refusal, Darin, 
the rivalry between England and Holland, the wo 
Dutch was synonymous with all that was false and hate- 
ful, and when « man said ‘I would rather bes Dutcb- 
man than do what you ask me"he used the strongest 
term of refusal that words could express.” 


W. B. Kinasrorp. 
This expression is, I think, very easily explained. 
I take it to be simply « euphemistic rendering 
of “I’m damned.” The expression is common 
enough, and instead of actaally employing the 
oath to emphasize an objection to do any particular 
thing, the word “Dutchman” is used, As in 
many other cases of a similar nature, the meaning 
is identical. I trust this explanation will not 
make Ovrnpert Broer’s fellow labourer in the 
ministry uncomfortable; but ‘ facts is facts” not- 
withstanding. W. Roperrs. 
11, Frederick Street, Gray's Inn Road, W.C. 


(Tho reference to Dr Brewer ia supplied by many 
correspondents. | 


‘Tewxessurr Mosxet-Baris (78, iv. 107).-- 
‘Tnatead of wusket> balle, Mn, Wann shonld pro! 








and contemporaries of the Re- 

have supplied, It ia enriched 

If Colet, reproduced from Holland’ 
nd with a full index, 


ond Series of Essnyson Sundry 
‘ernon Le, 


ection of studies on 

tened 'Juvenilia' for 

or explains at some length in her 
easy, or perhaps fair, is it to con- 
ion, requires full exposition, She 
h the case of youth—her own case 
estions are the “only questions 
bly engrossing. Later we care 
aps fully xs much, but we care 
Hence these thoughts and 

fings upon Botticelli and Irving, 
Bernhardt, Cimurom and Lady 
are called by the name which 
Wither aod Leigh Hunt assigned 
3. We quarrel neither with the 
r, brilliant, snd rather aggressive 
or puts forth. They arc some- 
ptance, but their influence when 
cial. We resent an occasional 
when, in the case of » work by 5 
. Sardou, she insists on calling 
jalled Fédora; we ruther growl at 
rudition, and the necessity we are 
jographical dictionary or owning 
formation to our teacher; and we 
igally epreud as to prove puzzling, 
the work to be far above the 
end it to the clnas of readers for 
tended, enthusinats in their third 


and Musicians, Edited by Sir 
L,, LL.D, Part XX. (Mac. 


carries the work from “ Watson” 
e tusk of Sir George Grove and 
tically nccomplished. A full, 

rthy dictionary of musicians ia 
nglish reader. With a laudable 

rk in all respects worthy of the 
j.an appendix and a full index are 
is pleasant to esr, are in prepa- 

fe the light. With these will 

of theftourth and concluding 


Wars, 1327-60 
ley, M.A. ( Nutt.) 
f Froissart, Knighton, ke, the 
her contemporary records, Mr. 
lustrating the wars of 
value of which is far in 
f = series edited by Mr. F. 
to be of high value, and to 
uw good view of English history 


Arranged and 


for the Year 1886. New Series, 


estimate the use to the politician 
these successive volumes of the 
e shape they now assume, The 
of course, for the politician, who 
led finds a complete record of the 
parties ag they are now arranged, 
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Foreign and colonial affairs are once more ably sum- 
marized, the eight chapters they occupy constituting » 
mine of information, The obituary is, of course, an all- 
important portion, and the chronicle of events and the 
retrospect of literature, science, and art have their old 
und often proved quality of completeness, A full index 
renders generally available information the value of 
which is universally recognized. ‘The Annual Repister 
is, indeed, almost a cyclopsedia of information. 


‘To Cassell’s National Library” has been added a 
reprint of Mr, Thomas Woolner's delightful first-fruite 
of poetry, My Beautiful Lady, wonderfully elaborated 
and perfected from ita first appearance in the Germ. 


Muyszs, GrirrttH, Fargan & Co, have published a 
serviceable Pocket Encyclopedia of Uwful Knowledge, 
by Henry Grey. 

‘Tun Rev. W. 8. Lach-Szyrma, M.A., has reprinted 
from the IWestern Antiyuary o paper entitled Two 
Hundred and Twenty-tco Antiquities and Places worth 
seciny in or near Penzanee. Thie cntalogue of curiosities 
ian novelty, and constitutes a useful guide-book, It is 
published by W. H, Luke, Plymouth, 


Tne first number of the Bookbinder (W. Clowes & 
Sons) has » coloured plate and other illustrations, with 
uiuels matter of bibliopegistic interest, It is to be boped 
thut this new and happily conceived venture will be 
continued, 


Vou, XV. of the Antiquary (Stock) contains the con- 
tinuation of Mr, Fairman Ordish's account of the London 
theatres, papers by Mr. J. H. Round on ‘The Early 
Custody of Domesday Book," an account of storied houses 
by Mr, Allan Fea, and many other interesting contri- 
butions. It is profusely illusteated, and is in all respects 
up to the level of preceding volumes, 














Messns, Hl, 8, Aston and Alexander Graham will 
shortly publish, through Dulau & Co., count of 
their journey through Tunis. It will be farnished with 
a lorry and a bibliography, and will be fully illu» 
trate 











Aottces ta Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

‘Ox all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, nut necessarily for publication, but 
‘a8 & guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

‘To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, wih the 
tignature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

U. Fisuwice ('Centensrians"),—Intimation that we 
are indiaposed to reopen this question has frequently 
been made in * N. & Q. 

Mevock wishes to know in which of Carlyle's works 
can be found the assertion that the population of Eng- 
land consists mostly of fools, 








Noricg, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries dvertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher"—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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hillingworth (in his own 
rd, and in the conceit of his 
ween’s Arch-Engineer and 
¢.* From this worl, called 
oat villainous books that, I 
," I have taken the informa- 
ich I may add the following 
js Maizeaux in his ‘Life of 


tly Inid in a convenient coffin 
Heree-cloth, more seemly (as I 
covering, patehed up out of the 
motheaten copes: His friends 
jeand cakes,....All that offered 
had every one of them 

po of iis conntrey) a branch of 
ibband, and a paire of Glo 

jas buried by day, and therefore 
dies at his grave, 

yhether he hath a tombe-stone... 
plundered an old Friar of his 
roome enough for an Epitaph 
from Oxford.” 


(‘Handbook to the Cathe- 
serves as follows :— 
iption, written by a friend of 
ter the Restoration, contained 
eynell, in which he was styled 
ot into the cloister at night and 
fe, 
ity for this statement. None 
od, although I have applied 
the cathedral (and my in- 
uch attention from the dean 
o learn nothing beyond what 
the same time the present 
, With the line on “damna 
bear out the assertion of the 





wo to many of your readers 
lote a short life of Obeynell, 
piest vein. Lisle Bowles, the 
) sermon in the Cathedral of 
was canon, Chillingworth 
lor of Sarum), in a sequel to 
¢ agcount of the last days of 
th”; but this production also 
valuable. 8. Annorr, 


DDENDA TO PROF. 
ICAL DICTIONAR 
nuect from p, 84.) 

use.” Known before 1450. Cf. 


SKEAT'S 


land for Du. tosler—sncristan, 
e 1620. Of. D.M., iv, 
Toc, not dxpoparne. The firet 
uel Gellibrand, at the Brasen 
rch-yard. There is un abui 

ley, Prideaux, Fell, &c., who ha 


jo ‘ The Religion of Protestant: 





one is given in Passow; the latter nowhere, so fur as I 
can ses, 
Across, Caxton (1486), “Hys hondes in. crosse.” Cf, 
D.M., i, 
Adjoin. Known since 1525. Cf. D,) M., @ 
‘Adjure, Used by Wyclif, 1382, Of, D.M,, iv, 
Admiral, Besides Prof. Skeat'a note in Suppl. the D.M. 
should be consulted, 
piaiilation. Used by Chaucer, ‘ Bal, Good Counsai 














Adulter. In support of derivation ad-halter compare 
Skt any 99, he who goes to another, adulterous (Vani- 
ek, p 
$ rity ‘DM, gives other explanation, 
on Carlyle waa not the first; W. Taylor, 1798, 

Affable. Known since 1540 ; and ofability is used by 
Caxton, 1483, Cf. D.M., tev, I may add here an 
observation which applies to a very great many words 
where Prof, Skeat could not from the materials at hand 
supply instances older than Milton or Shakespeare. 
The quotations given by M, show bow very seldom these 
writers used really new words, The notion that they 
consciously coined new terms when they liked, dissppears 
more and more as we continue using the great * Dic- 
tionary.’ Of, affect, addie, affeer, agile, uttack, &e. 

Aft, A fuer. Thess two words, aft, adv., and after, ady., 
repos., and adject,, duly kept separate in D.M. 
Brot, Skeat's aco: ia eonfused,” 4} is not am abbroviac 
tion of, much less a development from aster, which isa 
goraparetive, but of eftan, which iperlative. A fler 
ig, therefore, not the “true origi Skeat points at 
Dutch achter, M. does not mention Dutch at all, Yet 
Middle Dutch® has forms of importance which elucidate 
the connexion between afier and achter, After (Verdam, 
i, 2795), achten, achle, acht, adverb (ibid, i. 146), meheer 
(ibid., 164), efter (ii, 5820), echt (ii, 5090), ecte (ii, 512), 
eehter (ii. 5120), This change of f into ch is common in 






































* Middle Dutob, or rather Middle Nederlandsch, and 
not Old Dutch, as we find often quoted in Prof. Bkeat's 
It ia strange that #0 careful and accurate m 

should be guilty of this error, His chief autho 
for Dutch are Oudemans, Kilinen, Hexham. 
‘book is, as he says, an old Dutch dictionary, 
not a dictionary of Old Duteh, Ouderans is 
itis quite new. Both give Middle Dutch yoea- 
As Tasid 
elsewhere (art. ‘Dutch and Deutsch,’ Liverp. College 
Mag., 1886), Ubi plura nitent,” &c.; yet it is worth 
while to point out the slip. Prof, Skeat haa no doubt 
long since discovered it himself, and added to hia autho- 
ities ‘ Midde! Nederlandech Woordenboek,” by Verdam, 
(8 Crevetang Martinus Nyhoff), published as far a8 
vol. ii, pt. x., “Gelove"; * Ktymologisch Woordenboek 
der lessee Toi by Joh, Franck (8 Gravenhage, 












neither ; 
bularies, Hexham’s Dutch is Early Modern, 


































mentary OakgeR: Kxoriys 
Knollys, Kut., the fifth son 

ir Francis Knollys, K.G., 
asurer of the Chamber, was 
liament for Oxford in 1575, 
does not appear; but inas- 
rother William (second son 
nd afterwards Earl of Ban- 
1547, it is scroely likely that 
r than 1654 or 1555, ao that 

r quite of fall age when first 
he House of Commons. He 
t Oxford City till 1589, and 
iaments of 1597-8, 1604-11, 
erkshire, and for Reading in 
640 until his decease some 
Thus, from the date of 





the Earl of Leicester so far 
mecise date of his decease is 
living in July, 1646, and 
1648, when a new writ was 
jo fill up the vacancy created 
, assuming him to have died 
entioned date, he would be 
ars old at the end of his 
both his sons, the second and 
K Sir Francis Knollys, Jun*., 
the Long Parliament in the 
ding, dying about the year 
vice Sir Francis Knowles, 
ing ordered Sept. 26, 1645. 
taining the precise date of 
‘ights. It is to be regretted 
vedigree of this interesting 
ot to have been compiled. 
uncertainty exist respecting 
later generations. Some of 
led with its alleged earlier | 
in two interesting papers 
Thos. Wharton Jones, in 
lhe Herald and Genealogist, 
the descendants of the very 
en Elizabeth's Treasurer of 
ranting. W. D. Pisx. 


" Lonpow Bripor, (See 
; xi, 293,)—To the interest- 
the above references I can 



























t-Companion ; or, a Compleat 
, in Tables of their Computed 
by an Actual Survey and Men- 
om London to all the con 

ingland and Wales ; 
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shews the Market-Days, and remarkable Things; the 
whole laid down in a Manner that Strangers may travel 
without any other Guide, Also an Account of the Ex- 
pencea of sending a Letter or Pacquet by Express from 
the General Post-Office, without Loss of Time, to any 
Part of Great Britain, By a Porson who has belonged to 
the Publick Offices upwards of Twenty Years. London: 
Printed for the Author, and sold by J. Hodges, at the 
Looking-Glass over-against St, Magnus’s Church, London- 
bridge. 1741, Price bound One Shilling Sixpence. 


This is a small pocket duodecimo, and my copy is 
in the original strong calf binding, but the map is 
missing. There is also bound up in the appendix 
the title-page of the second edition, dated 1742. 

In the library of my friend Sir William Mar- 
riott, of the Down House, Dorsetshire, is ‘The 
Life of Prince Eugene,’ also published by James 
Hodges, at: the Looking-Glass, in 1741, in 12mo. 

In a copy of the fortieth edition of Cocker’s 
‘Arithmetick,’ now before me, printed for H. Tracy, 
at the Three Bibles on London Bridge, 1723, is 
the following advertisement :— 


“Lately published the two following Books, 1, The 
Youth's Guide to the Latin Tongue ; or, an Explication 
of Propria qua maribus qua genus, and as in presenti, 
wherein the Rules are made plain and easie to the 
Capacity of Young Learners by a new Verbal Transla- 
tion, the Examples declin'd, and the Sense illustrated 
with useful Notes and Ubservations from the best Gram- 
marians, By the Reverend Mr, Dyche, Master of the 
Free School at Stradford. pr. fs. 

“9. ‘The Sector and Plain Scale compar’d, containing, 
Ist, the Description of all the Lines upon the Sector and 
plain Scales. 2, ‘The true Use of the Sector made plain 
and Easie in several Geometrical Problems, and in all 
the Cases of Right lin’d Trigonometry, 3. All the pre- 
ceding Geometrical Problems and Cases of Right lin'd 
Trigonometry, compared by the plain Seale, and proved 
by Mr. Gunter’s Scule. 4. All the preceding Cases of 
Kight lin'd Trigonometry, performed Arithmetically 
without the help of any sort of Tables. To which is 
annexed ao much of Decimal Arithmetick, and the Bx- 
traction of the Square Root, aa is necessary for the work: 
ing Arithmetical Trigonometry, The Second Edition, 
By Roger Rea. Price 1s. 6d. 

“ Both printed for H. Tracy at the Three Bibles on 
London-Bridge.”” 

At the end of this little volume is an advertise- 
ment of a balsam “Jately brought from Ohili, a 
Province of America,” to be had of H. Tracy, as 


above. W~. R, Tate. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 

















Tue Gosrrt rm Wares.—The following notes 
may interest some of your readers. ‘They were 
given me by the Rev. G. Dowell, for many years 
Rector of Gladestry, Breconshire, He was 4 con- 
temporary of Cardinal Newman, Rev, Thomas 
Short, and Rev. J. W. Copeland, was scholar of 
Trinity College, Oxford, and an antiquary and 
archmologist:— 

“ When you ascend the riverside from ri 
to the Black Mountains, you will note a bay tie ae 
outline of the hills, through which, Fes to lane 

calla Bwlch, oi 








thony Abbey, Thia the Welsh 


name of this one is Bwich 
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else wo owed the Joss of all our 
pelling us to immediately retura 


E, Watronrp, M.A. 







NW, 


‘The following rhyme, which 
ledge ever been published, I 
nurse—alas! dead and gone 

o—and I send it in the hope 
teresting to some readers of 





in the cupboard? 
|. Hubba 
ie of veal, 


Aurrep Regp. 





Bonxs.—The following is 
elics in the Burns Monument 


ried by Burns when an excise- 
Ja engrave 

ith the following 

at bare the riggin’ 

1d haunted biggin’. 

aboon the well 

mither banged hereel’, 

rom Burns to hia early friend 
room and bed he shared on bis 

in 1786. 

ed by Burns in “auld Nanse 


‘The lid made from 





insoription:;— 










all of Bar 
{ the Phrenological M 
ih Burns sat correcting 
co, 
longed to Burns, 
ito Burns's Eliz 
that belonged to “the lass o° 


presented 
wweum, 
proofs 










it belonged to Mre. Bruce of 
hted Burns in 1787 with King 


ya Nanse Tinnock’s house, 
W. Loven. 






sHOP OF York, (See 6" S, 
ers of the catalogue of the 
‘@ made a curious mistake 
Titular Archbishop of York.” 
entitled ‘Historia Aliquot 








un,’ Bruges, 1583, is anony- 





mous, but its author is known to be Maurics 
Chauncy, an English Carthusian monk, who died 
at Bruges in 1581. It contains the epitaph of 
Sir Thomas More ; the captivity and martyrdom 
of Jobn Fisher, Bishop of Rochester; the cap- 
tivity and martyrdom of Sir Thomas More ; the 
martyrdom of Reynold Brigit, a pious divine, and 
of others ; and the passion of eighteen Carthusians 
of London, The first edition of the book was 
printed at Mentz in 1550. To the second edition 
is prefixed an ‘ Epistola,” which is subscribed, 
“Theotonius A Braganga, indigaus Archiepiscopus 
Eborensis,” The compilers of the ‘ Bibliotheca 
‘Grenvilliana ' doubtless assumed that “ Eborensis” 
was the same as “ Eboracensis,” and thus they con- 
verted into a “Titular Archbishop of York” a 
prelate who in reality was Archbishop of Evora, 
the capital of the province of Alemtejo, in Portugal, 
The see is called fn Latin Ebora and Eburia, and 
it was held by Theotonins de Braganza from 
Jane 28, 1578, to July 29, 1602. (Seo Gams’s 
“Series Episcoporum Ecclesia Catholicm,’ p. 99.) 
Tompson Coorsr, F.S.A, 


Sotow axp Cacsvs.—In reading ‘Popular Tales 
and Fictions’ I have been struck with theresemblance 
of the stories of “a king saved by a maxim” to the 
story of Solon and Crassus (Hadt,, ii. 32, 86). Solon 
says, oxorée 5 xpi) ravris ypypatos Ty 
redevn)y xij dmoByoera, and the king in the 
Arabian tale gets the maxim “ Let him who begins 
a thing consider its end.” 

With the tales mentioned vol. ii p, 196 ff, 
where a wife is betrayed to her husband by birds, 
may be compared an entertaining story from the 
‘Boke of the Knight de la Tour Landry,’ p. 22 
(E.E.T.8,), which is as follows ; 

“Ther was s woman that had a pie in a cage, that 
spake and wolde telle talys that she exw do, And so 
it happed that ber husbonde made kepe « grete ele 
litelle ponde in his gardin, to that intent to yeue 
it some of his frendes that wolde come to see hym; 
but the wyff, whanne her huebonde was oute, aside 
to her maide, ‘late us ete the gret ele, and y wille anie 
to my husbond, that the otour hath eten hym '; and so 
it wasdone, And whan the good man was come, the 
pie began to tell hym how her munistrosse had eten the 
ele. And he yode to the ponde and fonde not the 
cle. And he nsked bis witf wher the ele was become. 
d she wende to haue excused her, but he snide her, 
‘excuse you not, for I wote welle ye baue eten yt, for 
the pye bathe told me,’ And eo ther was gret noyae 
betwene the man and hys wif, for etinge of the ele. 
But whanne the good man was gone, the maistresse 
and the maide come to the pie, and plucked off alle 
the fedres on the pyes hede, snieng, ‘thou hast dis 
covered us of the ele’; and thus was the pore pye 
plucked,’ But euer after, whanne the pig eawa « balled 
or a pilled man, or a woman with an higho forehede, the 
pie snide to her, ‘ye spake of the ele." 

Denuax Rovar. 

Keats,—In the recent biographical sketch of the 

t by Sidney Colvin, published in Morley’s “Eng- 
‘ish Men of Letters,”referring to his medical studies, 
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h is disputed. My humble 
y # sort of running com- 
character; and at 4 8. ix. 
ing:—"“ ‘The Flower and 
lf that it was written by a 














Surely it 
tic to distinguish between 
id writer (i.¢, interlocator, 
is quite possible for a mule 
per) to describe a female us 
ing into the fields! More- 
his female interlocator in 
roceedings of certain high- 
corously conducted; where, 
the male gender” would 
an intruder. ‘The subject- 
ly transferred to the pages 
Jaly 20, 1872, p. 82), but 
¢; 80 I ask, without contro- 
© knowledge of any poem 
good or bad, written in fif- 
b, by any known person of 
A. Hat. 
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es see Meres’a ‘ Palladis 
and his * Wit’s Common- 
one and the same—the two 
W. J. Bircs. 


'a Commonwealth ’ was written 


one give a quotation where 
ticiple ? Chatbers's * Dic- 
he only one that inserts it as 
bsolete, xX, ¥. 
jind that hath forsook 

this fleshly nook, 
Il Penseroso,") 


What is the exact meaning 
has « pleasant sound, How 
? W. H. P. 


atside the British Museum is 
na stone pedestal, inscribed 
“Statue of HOA-HAKA-NANA 


to know for a certainty whether Catherine Staf- 
ford (who became the wife of Sir John Arderne) 
was the sister or niece of Edmund Stafford, since 
here again pedigrees are at variance, And, if you 
will bear further with me, I should like to ask 
how, and in what degree, William Langton, Canon 
of Exeter, was “cousin” to Edmund Stafford, as 
Lysons relates. Norais. 
Tamworth, 


Orgerer : Maxer.—Tn an inventory of house- 
hold stuff taken in 1609 the following items 
appear, viz.: “An iron creeper,” apparently con- 
nected with a fireplace; and “a maxer,” mentioned 
in connexion with stools, Will any of your corre- 
spondents be kind enough to explain the meaning 
of these terms ? Mas, Hive. 

Sleaford, 


[* Greepers, small low irons between the andirons in a 
grate " (Halliwell),) 


Nop: Mount Nop Roap: Mourr Noppy.— 
The Huguenot Cemetery at Wandaworth is called 
Nod Cemetery. The house in which I am writing 
this is in Mount Nod, Streatham. There may be 
some connexion between the two. The third 
Mount Noddy, or Noddie, is the name of a house 
standing in a field, with a good-sized garden in 
front, in East Grinstead. Can any one explain 
the word nod, or noddy ? M.A.Oxon. 


Fottarton Famity.—Can you give me any 
information as to the family or particulars of life, 
whom he married, &., of the Rev, James (John 7) 
Fallarton, minister of St, Ninian’s, Stirlingshire ? 
His son, John Fullarton, minister of Dalry, Ayr- 
shire, was born about 1690; so I presume the 
minister of St, Ninian’s mast have been born about 
1650-70. The surname might be spelt Foulerton 
(or possibly Fullerton), The descendants of the 
above use the crest, &c,, of Fallarton of Fallarton, 
Ayrshire, and of Kilmielael, in Arran; so perhaps 
he was of these families, Any information will 
oblige. F, James, 

161, Buckingham Palace Road, 8.W. 


‘Tas Lvaxo Esracapo,’—Can any one tell 





resented,” &c. I should like 
ra concerning this name. It 
name afterall. As a sort of 
ery well in one of the Poly- 
R. 8. Cnannock. 











Srarrorp.—I am anxious 
relationship between John 
ath and subsequently Arch- 
ry) and Edmund Stafford, 
Much research has so far not 
tisfactorily to my mind, for 
fl some one kindly say what 


i, farther, I should be glad 


me where I can obtain the copy of some verses 
called ‘The Luafio Estacado,’ which appeared ia 
some well-known magazine about ten years since? 
1 have searched Poole's ‘ Index’ in vain. The first 
‘verse ran ;— 

If you would prove your love, she cried, 

And you would have me for a bride, 

Ride over yonder plain and bring 

Your flask filled from the mustang epring, 

Ride fast as western eagle's wing 

‘O'er the Luafio Estacado | 

BR, G. Hit, 


Salisbury Club, 


Angroztz.—I have been told that “ once upor 
& time” somebody published an account of Al 

























































oplies, 


OCCUPATION IN LOCAL 
AMES. 
» 1, 90, 134.) 
8, I have “imported more 
jr than befits the gravity of 
I can only plead that that 
the irritation caused by » 
the evil deeds of the local 
one is being constantly met 
ers that might be avoided 
an Anglo-Saxon grammar, 
justification for losing one’s 
ioubt that an overwhelming 
who are constantly making 
would deem a man mad if 
Latin or Greek etymologics 
is declensions. ‘It is only 
hat they will appreciate the 
Ibe equally mad to formulate 
gies without knowing the 
ue. In these pages I am 
self under the necessity of 
lentary principles of Anglo- 
‘ot this caloulated to infuse 
’s protests? Mr, Appy's 
t. Imnow see that I ought 
ress on what seemed to me 
ion to Dr. Taylor's etymo- 
in Swf, Wendel, Hein, &e. 
are in whatever credit is to 
@ reckless etymologies, I 





looking at an Anglo-Saxon 
The English gen, pl. in s 
the twelfth century, and we 


mn are much older than this 
KET has well said (7" S, iv, 
glory to be got by making 
like this, 
at my note has simply con- 
ews. I hardly expected to 
was wrong, for I suppose 
record of a local etymologist 
I will, however, attempt to 
wrgumente, even though the 
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disingenuous. As I expressly stated that Man. 
Appr “wisely let Welsh alone,” it does not in'the 
least surprise me to Jearn that he has never been 
guilty of deriving English local names from 
modern Welsh. Nor did I anywhere accuse him 
of deriving Qestfiedd and Sibbjield from this source. 
He also challenges me to prove that he stated 
that these names recorded a Celtic occupation. I 
have read through his note again, and I must say 
that the only meaning I can give to his words, 
especially when taken with the context, is that 
he treated Gestjield os meaning “the field of the 
enemy,” and that he held “ the enemy” to be the 
Celts whom “‘ the friends”=English found there 
settled, 

Ma. Avpy still clings to the idea that the 
surname Bright means “Welshman.” I have 
said that it is phonologically impossible for this 
name to represent the A.-S, Bryt, and I have also 
stated that this A.-S. Bryt ia a most unusual 
designation for a Welshman, Mr, Appr does 
nat attempt to controvert either of these assertions. 
I find conclusive proof in Ordericus Vitalis that 
the usual A.-S. name for the Welsh was Wealas.* 
Tt is, apart from this, a retty strong argument that 
the country of the Welsh is known to us by the 
designation Wales=Wealas, and that Welah= 
A.-S, Wielisc is simply an adjective formed from the 
noun Wealh, Mr. Appy's main difficulty is that 
he cannot find a Middle-English instance of the 
name Bright. Now scores of Anglo-Saxon, Old 
Norse, and Norman personal names still exist as 
surnames. I should be prepared to justify my 
derivation of this surname on these grounds alone. 
But the occurrence of the personal name Brihct in 
the thirteenth century Worcester Register, ed. 
Hales, fo. 115 b, line 32, removes this derivation 
out of the region of inference to that of established 
facts.+ Mr. Appr assumes that Le Bret and Le 
Brit mean Welshman and represent the A.-S. 
Bryt. I maintain that they represent the Old 
French Brete,a Breton. In the English Obancery 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Brito seems 
to be always a Breton, the Welshman being, I 
believe, invariably a Walensis, Le Bret and Le 
Waileis, Brito and Walensis, occur side by side in 
so many other records as to lead one to conclude that 
the difference in meaning was well underatood. 
When his nationality is given in English in our 
early records, the Welshman is, I believe, always a 
Walssheman. 

Mx. Appy’s parallel between the settlement of 


“Angli de Anglo 
in Britannia 











‘inaman or ser- 


ile, 
+ Thore isa twelfth century ok 
‘Fant of tho Renu Me, in the Durhara 
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Liverpool, standing in the 
green at the inter- 
It is octangular, about 
lit, of hewn stone, having a 
hich, however, is modern. 
sonry I should judge it to be 
Id, but Lam not aware of any 
its erection. Each plane 
k panels, but there are no 
ening being the entrance- 
ory of persons living it was 
jck-up for culprits, pending 
arest gaol. It is now used. 
pane by which it ordinarily 
is at Everton, an ancient 
into the city of Liverpool. 
ich more ancient than the 
fe that at Wavertree, in the 
Tt is circular in plan, with 
val with the walling, which 
th small, flat, thin stones well 
alling and roof are entirely 
ning except a small door. 
is butbarously coated with 
nice run round the eaves. 
g off, and the original work 
t was formerly used for the 
t is now unoccupied, and is 
tiquity. Thenameit usually 
\dhouse. 
rly a pair of stocks graced 
these buildings. 
J. A. Prcron, 






























acknowledged with thanks,] 
+ 49).—On altaragium Da- 
” and under the 
ium,” “Quidquid obvenit 
m ex agris, vineis, pratis, 
quotidianis oblationibus.” 
the book, I should say that 
panno altaragio” or “de 
some charges on property 
set apart for providing furni- 
ry much akin to the “ Holy 
of which we have in this 
centuries has been lost to 
though absorbed into the 
luded proprietor, is as dis- 
possibly could be. 

my view I may quote a 
f a certain Bishop of Mar- 
4, “Lego ecclesia Massi- 
8 cartarinos, cum quibus 
= B. Mariw” (Ducange, 
8 

ust understand how diffi- 








































isolated passages, and that any attempt to do so 
can become little short of a‘ leap in the dark,” A 
reference to the context might make the whole 
thing light, Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


Murray's ‘ New English Dictionary,’ p. 255, ex- 
plains this word: (1) The revenue arising from 
oblations at the altar. Quotations from ‘ Paston 
Letters,’ Stepbens’s ‘ Procurations,’ and Bateman’s 
‘Agistm. Tithe’; (2) A fund or provision for the 
maintenance of an altar and a priest to say masses 
thereat. Quotations from Row’s ‘ Hist. Kirk" and 
“Orig. Paroch. Scot.’ De V. Paynn-Parne. 

University College, W.C. 

Bailey's ‘Dictionary’ (1737) gives, “Aléarage 
(Law Term), the Free Offerings made at the Altar 
by the People ; also the Profits that arise to the 
Priest by serving at the Altar.” The meaning 
given in ‘Moderne World of Words,’ by E. P., 
1696, is, “Allarage (Law Word), the Free Offerings 
made upon the Altar by the People ; as also, all 
the Profits that arise to the Priest, upon account of 
the Altar, viz, small Tithes of Wool, Lamb, Colt, 





Calf, &o.” J. 8r. N. 
Lyty’s ‘Eurnves anp us Excraxp’ (7* 8, 
iy. 88).— 
1. P. 217. Olde Helena. Confessing that I 


cannot follow the senses of Lyly's wordy wordings 
from “ Appelles” to the end of the patagraph, 
yet take his drift to be contained in this: that he 





did not furnish the lower limbs of his portrait, 
not because “he wants matter to make them, but 
[wants] might to mantein them”; that is, his 
that he 


strictures would have been so severe 
feared that he could not stand up agai 
counter strictares that would be hurl 
and do him ill, He dared not, as Greene in 1591, 
write of conny-catehing and other vices, In other 
words, such strictures would be as bad an omen of 
ill to him as is the single meteor of which Pliny, 
speaking of the appearance of the double Castor 
and Pollux (St. Elmo's fires), in his ‘Nat. 
Hist.,’ tells us (I quote North’s translation, lL 2, 
© xxxvil.) — 

“But if they Bppeare two and two together, they 
bring comfort with them, and foretell » prosperous course 
in the voisge, as by whos comming, they say, that dread- 
full, cursed and threatening (diram ac minacem] meteor 
called Helena is chased and driven away.” 

2. P. 288. Women, he says, hate those that 
most desire them, just as they act who put away 
from them into the fields a stake—or as the later 
edition here more incorrectly spells it a stacke ”— 
which they should apply to their bosoms as a bask 
for their corset, making it, I might add, both 
support and a corslet. 

3. P. 324. The changing of so-called friendshij 
will make thee a foolish calf, fat and fit for 
‘batcher, and o lean col[fjer, or im our phrasing a 








isfactory “ explanation’ of \ ean puree. 


rs 
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, Orders, Ordinances, and | 
tical, &e., of the Church of 
Epuonp Tew, M.A. 


. 426; iv. 34, 106).—Miss 
is epitaph is not complete. 
le lower down from the one 
ye lines :— 


And in the 58th 
age. Shee lived 

virtuous matron. 

hmp like virgin wi 

red for this surprise. 

fed hence to dwell 

here joyes excell. 

lnnlike the rest, are not in 
verse, 

De V, Payen-Parye, 


Hornines (7" §, iy, 8, 71). 
lary accounts of the siege of 
ind in the volumes of ‘ Civil 
y Dr. Ormerod for the Chet- 
siege of Lathom House 
the same and the following 





of Stanley, including the Siege 
Notices of the Relative and Con- 


quoted from Rushworth’s ‘ Collections,” and a third 
purporting to be by a Cavalier in Prince Rapert’s 
army, In none of these does the name Horridge 
appear. J, B. will find further information in the 
works of the Chetham Society. Being out of 
reach of any library, I am sorry that I cannot refer 
him to the particular volumes; but I would suggest 
an application to the courteous librarian of the 
Bolton Free Library, Joun P, Haworrs, 


MS. Jourwat or F, Warre (7 8, iii 513; 
iv. 52)—‘La Feuille, written in 1815 by A. V. 
Arnault (1766-1838), will be found on p, 344 
of Masson's ‘La Lyre Frangaise’ (Macmillan’s 
‘Golden Treasury Series,” 1867). Here is the 
original, I think, of the other poem by the Abate 
Jacopo Vittorelli :— 

I] paseato non é, 

Cel pings 

La viva rimembranza ; 

1 futuro non é, 

Cel finge 

La credula speranza ; 

Tl presente sol é, 

Ma in un baleno 

Fugge del nulla in seno: 
Dunque ia vita & appante 
Una inemoria, una speranza, ua punto. 


O. Devavat Copnam. 
Larnaca, Cyprus, 





Burwise Question (7 §. iii, 495; iv, 60).—Ts it 
possible that the origin of this phrase dates back to 








Peter Draper. Bvo. 1864. 

of Stanley from the Conquest to 
Reacombe, Edited by Jesse Les 
Willis, 1840.—This contains 
of Bolton and “A True an 
je Famous and Ever Memorable 







ge of Lathom House, in Lanca- 
lotte de la Tremouille, Countess 
homas Fairfax, Knt., and other 
1644. London, 1823,—Supposed 
Edward Chi 










igh the last two, and find no 
f the name of Horridge. 
E, Partiyoton, 


titled ‘A Description of the 
nd Battles in the North of 
ed during the Civil War in 
fly contained in the Memoirs 
nd James, Earl of Derby, to 

Life of Oliver Cromwell ; 
ial History of the Rebellions 
nd 1745,’ Bolton, printed for 
pontains (inter alia) an account 
jm House and another of the 
@ latter comprises three de- 
that a very poor one) appa- 












esaid “ memoirs,” 9 second 


the days when the burning of heretics was not un- 
common—when, in fact, religious difference was = 
question anent which burning might result, in the 
same Way that people now speak of such or such 
thing being ‘‘a hanging matter”? The quotation 
from Longfellow given by Mr, Manstaut recalls 
Gray’s lines :— 

Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o'er, 

‘Scatters from her pictured urn, 

Thoughts that breathe and words that burn, 

W. B. 


With this we might also compare the very com- 
mon phrase “burning shame,” of which several 
variants are to be heard, e.g., "crying shame,” &e. 
‘The first-named would, however, appear to be the 
original form of the phrase. 

Rosert F. Garvixer. 


“Music Hata cHarMs,” &c. (7% 8, iii, 369, 
466; iv. 53).—It seems clear from the replies of 
your correspondents that there is “‘no textaal 
authority for the substitution of beast for “ breast” 
in the above line, and that therefore the morning 
journal which spake so authoritatively on the sab- 
ject was wrong. It is curious, however, how wide- 
spread the belief in the unorthodox reading seems 
to be. Mn. Parrerson’sdominie with bis mistake 
is only another instance in point. I remember 
hearing how, when, once upon 4 time, the line wae 
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th, only representi 

it were an imperfit worke 

lilies.” 

words is pretty. 
Epuuyp Venantes. 


SSIBILE EST” (7™ 8, iii. 308, 
d some discussion on this 
je second edition of Bishop 
he writings of Tertullian, 
the subject are given from 
Mr, Andrew Norton’s ‘Evi- 
















(7 . ii. 286, 417; iv. 15). 
ct from Webster's * Diction- 
ars a strong resemblance to 
on the above subject, with 
ty: 
lterary Indy. ‘The Society de In 
ed at Venice in 1500, the mem- 
by the prevailing colour of 
he society lusted till 1590, when 
into fashion." 


W. T. Roczrs, 






nus Inrrpenium (7! S, iii. 
ff the stories in the ‘ Life of 
ells us that his friend Bishop 
rain which met with an acci- 
“Tam delighted to see your 
were a bishop in partibus,” 
b broken,” replied the bishop, 
ella” (‘ Life of Father Tom 
. FitzPatrick, London, Kegan 
JUVERNA, 


joLicitor (7 §, iv. 89).— 
conducted proceedings in 


japreme Court of Judicature 
acted that “from and after 
f this Act all persons ad- 
attorneys, or proctora of or 
lo practice in any, Court the 
is hereby transferred to the 
@ or the Court of Appeal, 
tors of the Supreme Court.” 
operation on Nov. 1, 1875, 
name of attorney is omitted 
the Law List for 1876. 
G. FL R. B. 


to the same effect are acknow- 















savour, nether any little chyves | 











7S, iv, 89)—A verbatim 
of ii irony is to be seen in tho 
w for May, 1858, where 


there is a sketch of his life and career. I owe 


B® lily ia | this reference to Mr. Vincent 8. Lean, in 


N.& Q.,” 458, xi. 258. Ep. Marsan. 


It appears also in ‘Wit and Wisdom of the Bench 
nd Bar,’ by the Hon, F, C, Moncrieff (Cassell & Co, 
1882) ; ‘Jeux d'Esprit,’ collected and edited by Henry 
8. Leigh (Chatto & Windus), and other works. Many 
correspondents supply these references. ] 


Core ror Wuoortxe Coven (7 8, iv. 5).— 
It used to be a common remedy in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, many years ago, to take a 
child that had the whooping congh to @ very high 
hill in the neighbourhood and pass it three 
times above and under a donkey. The march of 
intellect may in these days have rendered tho 
custom less common. It is more than likely 
that the change of air was a very important factor 
in the cure. i. ILKINSON. 


Lease or 999 Years (7" §. iii. 450; iv. 72).— 
Your correspondent says, ‘nor the Church of Eng- 
land existed 999 years ago.” The Act of the Council 
of Herutford, a.p. 673, could have been no other 
than a legal Act of the already instituted Church 
of England, before the kingdom of England had 
even approached unity, and much more than 999 
years ago. 

The place “ Herutford,” from which this Act 
was dated, is usually interpreted “Hertford,” 
upon the slender foundation of the likeness of the 
name; but it was most likely at practically the 
same locality as Cloveshoe, the afterwards moro 
famous name of the series of convocations of which 
it was the initial. Immediately adjoining Cli 
Hoo itself, 1 charter dated a.p. 778 (Cod. Dipl 
No. exxzii.) mentions meadows called “ Hreod- 
ham,” and the circumstances of the Church at the 
time make this place far more likely than Hert- 
ford (see ‘ Vestiges of the Supremacy of Mercia,’ 
in ‘Bristol and Glouc, Arch. Society,’ vol, iii,), 

Tromas Kersnare. 





About the antiquity of leases I know nothing, 
and am not greatly concerned, but Mr, UpaL 
must suffer me to remind him of the fact that the 
Church of England is very much more than 999 
years old. St. Augustine, first Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, landed in the isle in 597, and long before 
then there must have been a branch of the Church 
flourishing in the land—England as yet it was 
not—if the record be true that Bishops of York, 
London, and Caerleon were present at the Council 
of Arles in 314, As a witty speaker once put it : 
We do not deny a man’s identity if some reform in 
his life aiid ways moves ue to say that he is quite 
another man | Sr. Swiraix, 


This query probably arose from the noted case 
of Finsbury Manor. The entire prebend of Halli- 
well and Finsbury was leased by the Dean and 
Chapter of St, Paul to the Gorporstioa of the City 











plate parallel it was a sign 
ave the plate, even if not 
id knife and fork crossways 
derstand they were only put 
ld be resumed. Is there any 
for this piece of etiquette? 
amp H. Marsuaut, M.A. 
mt, Hastings. 


he’s finished his refection,” 
's ‘Soliloquy of the Spanish 
C. 0. B. 


mm §, ji, 241, 343, 402s 
garden and garth were used 
not often. Bailey gives : 
round furnished with variety 
c.; ‘“Garthyard, backside or 
tarden was noted for coney 
would have made sad work 
Bunyan’s connexion with 
implied that Shorter, being 
omewhere, would be sure 
's preaching visite. As to 



























2, it is less than a quarter of 
Id scareely take an omnibus 
Wittam Renpwe. 


IS OCCURRIT REGI VEL KC- 
7; iv. 116)—Several learned 
he existence of the latterclanse 
les correspondents of *N. & Q.’ 
e quote my authority for it, 
@ chapter on the Lowthers 
ing Families of England,’ by 
Meredith Townsend, vol. i. 
as an illustration and proof, 
in my own experience whe 

entirety having been put in 
augmentation was secured to 
it bad Iain dormant for many 


Joux Pickrorp, MA. 
Woodbridge, 


7" 8. iii, 346; iv. 25).—In 
ip while professing to correct 
ld anent the erroneous state- 
ly makes in his account of 
and “uohappy” Dr, Dodd, 
Mn. Pickrorp for, by his 
illustrating the wisdom of an 
which I am fond of quoting, 
?” TI profess to 
Of course, I 























Viscount Torrington, with his 
error, in my own estimation, 
y inasmuch as I am conscious 
days and nights are given to 
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study of the stirring events of the great Revolution 
of 1688, in which the sailor, subsequently ennobled, 
was no inconspicuous actor. But I may plead 
that the essence of my correction remains unaffected 
by my blunder. Mr. Fitzgerald (probably thinking 
of the mutineer “ Admiral,” as the able seaman 
Richard Parker, hanged at Sherness in 1797, was 
popularly termed by the crews of the insubordinate 
fleet) stated that Admiral Byng was hanged ; I 
pointed out that he was shot. My expansion into 
“the quarter deck of his own flag-ship” shows the 
danger of not referring to authority when tradition 
lives in a writer's memory ; but unfortunately I had 
no books of reference where I was writing. The 
“unfortunate” or “unhappy” officer’s flag-ship 
was the Ramilies, whereas there can be no 
doubt whatever that he was shot on board the 
Monarque. As to the ‘‘Sir®—given that I erred 
in the person—I submit that the titular prefix was 
correct, “Sir” George Byng, Knt., was made a 
baronet in 1716 for the part he took in supporting 
the Hanoverian dynasty at the time of the Re- 
bellion in the north in that year, Ido not quite 
appreciate the (to me) snbtle distinction Mr. 
Pickrorp affects to draw between “ unfortunate” 
and ‘‘unbappy.” “Unfortunate” is defined in 
Ogilvie’s ‘Students’ English Dictionary’ (p. 760) 
as “‘a., not fortunate, not successfal, not pros- 
perous,” definitions within which I contend the 
result of the admiral’s operations in the Straits of 
Minorca brought that gentleman, while the same 
authority defines ‘ Unhappy” (p. 761) as “a, 
not happy, in a degree miserable or wretched ; 
unfortunate [I italicize this Inst safeties 
unlucky ; bringing calamity ; unpropitions ; evil ; 
calamitous ; marked by infelicity.” Iam at loss 
to conceive how, according to the above definitions, 
the words “unhappy” and ‘‘unfortunste "= 
“marked by infelicity” can, in regard to Byng’s 
career and fate, be enid to be other than convertible 


terms. Nexo, 
‘Temple. 


Carco (7 8, iv, 9),—This word was imported 
into English by our sailors, whose intereourse with 
Spaniards in the West Indies, three centuries ago, 
was very continuous and intimate. ‘The commonest 
and coarsest expletive in the Spanish language 
then (as it is still) was Cardjo, and the contraction 
or wrong pronunciation of the word owing to the 
guttural j is quite natural, Spaniards, as T can 
testify, contract our commonest English expletive 


in a somewhat avalogous fashion,  APPLEBY. 
Kino’s Exp Car (7" 8, iv. 10,97),—The follow- 
ing extract from ‘ Sketches of Ireland Sixty Years 





Ago,’ p. 77, may be satisfactory ;— 


“ The hackney-conches we borrowed from our English 
neighbours, as their name importa; but our one-Lorse 
vehicles have always been poe to ourselves, and 
were in use long before anything of a similar kind was 
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Accordingly, Mr. Woodward's paper is the leading 
element of the volume, and » very edifying one it is, 
What the antiquary of the future, his brother the rate. 
payer, and pauperized generations to come will think of 
us it is not hard to guess, 

In the August number of Le Lire M. Octave Uzanne 
has o valuable and euggestive causerie upon Balzac. 
‘This ig accompanied by two very striking portraite of 
the great romancer, Some of the opinions of Oasanovs, 
especially those on the Kevolution, given in the ‘Cnan- 
nova Inédit,’ also by M, Uzanne, are very noteworthy, 
What is ssid about the Duke of Orléans (Zgalite) 
excellent, M. Pougon describes ‘Les Archives et la 
Bibliothéque de Opéra,’ and M, Lemercier de Neuville 
deals with Jules Nori 














Potices to Correspondents. 


We muat call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications muat be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

‘To secure insertion of communications correspondenta 
must observe the following rule, Let each mote, query, 
or reply be written om a separate slip of paper, with the 

jgvature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

(“John Palmer") Full particulars 

actor are supplied in Gilliland's 

‘Dramatic Mirror’ (p, 880), ‘The Thespian Dictionary,’ 
Genest’s ‘ Account of the Stage,’ nnd ordinary books of 
theatrical reference,—(“ Hogarth’s ‘Strolling Actresses 

« Barn'”) This picture was burnt a few years ago at 
Littleton.—(“ Atavism") Resemblance to great-grand- 
father or more remote sncestors rather than parents; 
tendency to reproduce ancestral types. First recorded 

according to Dr. Murray's ‘ Dictionary,” 1833.— 
William Cleland died in 1689, supposed to have been 
born in 1661. The date of ‘birth cannot be exactly 
fixed.—(“Slipshod English”) The use of the indicative 
after if is justifiable when contingency is not coupled 
With futurity, as“ If be is blind he cannot help it.” 

G. E. Warsox,—(“‘ Actors who are also Authors") 
The names of such are legion. Many of the Shak- 
5p dramatists were actors, Among men of recent 
date it is sufficient to mention Mr. Dion Boucieault, Mr, 
Joseph Jefferson, and Mr. H. I. Craven.—(“ Numis- 
matic") The signification of the device on Manx coins 
bas often been discussed in ‘N. & Q.' Consult espe- 
cially 50 8, vii, 309, 454 
Ma, ALLAN Fea is anxious to convey his thanks to 
readers of “N, & Q who have forwarded him direct 
valuable information concerning ‘ Stocks and the Pillory,' 
ante, p. 9. 
Jsamys is anxious to know where—somewhere near 
1824—a sale took place of engravings belonging to Sir 
M. M. Sykes. 

ConrroENDvx.—P, 147, col. 1, 1,28 from bottom, for 
“ choice book” read chour book, 
worios, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of Notes and Queries'”—Advertivements and 
Business Letters to The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
‘Took's Court, Curaitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave te Habe that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not prints and 
to this rule we can make no exception, — 
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gateway in adjacent West Smithfield. Under the 
gloomy portal on the summit of Snow Hill the eor- 
tége halted while, still in accordance with traditional 
usage,* Major Richardson, the stern custodian of 
Lord Russell and Alderman Cornish, attended by 
the ready-penny-turning ordinary, the notorious 
Rey. Samuel Smith, who originated the practice 
of eking out his official stipend by deriving un- 
recognized emolument from publishing “last 
dying speeches,” &c., in cassock and bands, 
emerged from the grim lodge to pledge my lord 
in a cool tankard of spiced sack. The civic 
sovereign drinks to the warder and the divine, 
and in returning the vessel to the former officer 
the massive silver lid eseapes his fingers and falls 
with a resounding crash upon the rim—a concus- 
sion that might, as I have said, have been heard 
by his old acquaintance, the dying Puritan, a few 
hundred yards away at the foot of the adjacent 
westward hill. In this, the last episode of his 
life—resembling many another civie magnate, 
before and since his time,+ who has evinced that 
the art of attaining eminence in the pursuit of 
commerce within the sound of Bow bells is not 
invariably accompanied by the gift which enables 
its professor ‘‘to witch the world with noble 
horsemanship”—Sir John, on finding his steed— 
startled with the sharp noise above—turn restive 
beneath him, loses his control of the frightened 
animal. The horse rears and plunges, and his 
rider is thrown very heavily to the ground, to be 
taken up mortally stricken. The great lord mayor 
is carried into the gaol, surgical assistance is 
sought; under the advice of the professional gen- 
tlemen consulted he is transferred to his temporary 
—his official—home, Grocers’ Hall. Thence, for 
that greater accommodation in sickness which is 
searcely compatible with the observance of local 
sovereign state, he is transported to his own house 
on the Bankside, where, twelve days after the 
aceident—namely, on Tuesday, September 4, 1688, 
the date I have before given—he breathes hi 
last. We do not know whether he was sensible 
in the interval that elapsed between ‘the ente- 
strophe and his death, nor whether (if he was in 
& condition to appreciate the intelligence) he was 
made acquainted with the decease, on the last day 
of the month in which his accident befell him, 
of the eminent clergyman he must have known 
well and probably deeply respected, 








* The custom was kept up until the second mayoralty 
of Alderman Sir Mattbew Wood in 1816, 7. ¢.,, well within 
living memory (‘Up and Down the London Streets,’ by 
Mark Lemon, p. 175). 

+ Students of contemporary civic history will recall 
the gymnastic equestrian exhibition of m well-known 
ex-sberiff at what was then Temple Bar on the oceasion 
of receiving her most gracious Majesty when Proseading 

Ys 





to St, Paul's to return thanks for the recovery of H.R. 
the Prince of Wales from his serious illness on 
February Zi, AST. 
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Hone’s * Year-Book,’ p. 1267, sub 
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What kind of merchant was Sir John? Jan- 
uary 5, 1665, Oal. Dom., “ Josias Childe and Jobn 
Shorter” contract with navy for masts, yards, and 
bowsprits. 1666-7, ‘Shorter and Child.” Now who 
was the partner Child? He was apparently the 
preoursor, if not the founder, of the great brewing 
house which bas become Barclay, and succeeds 
Timothy Alsop as king’s brewer. October, 1665, 
Child is a shipper to New England, owner of ship- 
ping, and has much to do with supplies for. the 
nayy. Also “Shorter of Christ Church, Bankside,” 
was captain of trainbands, Wi.ilam Rewpce, 





LINKS WITH THE "45. 
(Continued from p. 126.) 

Almost as mysterious a personage as Margaret 
Richardson, and equally reticent about his private 
history, was one Lachlan Murray, of whose ante- 
cedents nothing was ever known on this side of the 
Border beyond the fact of his having come from 
Scotland in the’45. Whether he left the army 
during the siege of Carlisle or during the retreat 
from Derby, certain it is that he did nob return to 
Scotland, but settled himself at Irthington, two and 
a balf miles from Brampton, where he became parish 
clerk, kept a school, taught land-surveying, was held 
in high repute for versatility of talent, and died, as 
recorded in the register, in 1901, aged eighty. In 
1788, as shown by the vestry minutes, he was en- 
trusted with the work of “drawing a plan for » 
new church,” Nor is it necessary to suppose, because 
no new church was built, that he was found unequal 
to the occasion; for the prudent vestry, whilst pre- 
ferring,on second thoughts, a mote economical plan, 
showed unabated confidence in him by requesting 
him to superintend the work of “ repairing the old 
church.” The chief authority for these particulars, 
apart from the references to the vestry minutes and 
parish register, which I have myself verified, is 
Mr, Thomas Graham, of Beanlands, Irthington, 
now in his sixty-ninth year, an invaluable de- 
pository of local tradition, whose grandmother died 
in 1838, aged ninety-five, and whose fore-elders, 
alternating all the way down as Thomas and David, 
have owned Beanlands since 1603, The worst thing 
known about Lachlan Morruy, says Mr, Graham, 
is that he could not—or at all events did not—pre- 
vent his wife, who kept a grocer’s shop, from using 
the leaves of the parish register as wrappers for 
cheese, tea, and tobacco, There is, therefore, now 
no register at Irthington of earlier date than 171 
and there is a gap from 1722 to 1729, As he him- 
self, with evident care and admirable handwriting, 
while parish clerk, regularly posted up the register, 
it is strange that he was indifferent to the mutila- 
tion of its earlier pages. But perhaps Mrs. Lachlan 
Maorray was a masterful woman, 

This, by the way, reminds me of something 
which L omitted to mention when referring in my 
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“To the first, second, and third article, do affirm as is 
abore rehearsed, and will justify the samo upon my 
oath.” 

The other names are prefaced with:— 

“ And the like do all the rest affirm whose names do 
hereafter stand :— 
Fletcher 
topher Hals 
Thomas Hord 
Thomas Sothern 
Thomas Drake 





William Legea 
John Martes Steward 
Christopher Wasps 
80 Roger Player 
Thom 
‘i 








10 Jobn Brevar 
Richard Cadwell 
Jhan Laus 
Bartel Myers (1) Got- 35 Robert limond 
falck John Fowler 


Launcelot Gurgat 
Richard Writ 
Richard Clarke 
40 William Horsewill 
John Blacoler 
Powll Jomes 
Jobin Kidde 
Richard Rowles 
45 Joames Milles 


Gregory Raymente 
15 Jobn Drake 
John Mariner 
Nicolas Mour 
John Hus: 
Dennes ffoster 
20 William Sholle 
Thomas Blacollers 
Thomas Priour (1) 








Thomas Meckes Simon Woodd 
Roger Kingesuod ‘Thomas Hodgges 
25 John Grepe John Martyn 


Thomas Crane 49 John Watt'ton,” 


The surnames are here given with the spelling of 
the original, but the writing is very bad, and one 
or two of them may be doubtful. John Chester, 
Mr. Elyot, Mr, Foskue, Mr. Hood (7%), Tom 
Blacweller (21), Willm. Legge (27), John Marten 
(28 or 48), are named in ‘World Encompassed,’ 
p. 177. Thomas Blackley (21 !), “ Boteswayne of 
the Pellican,” is named on p. 174. Gregory Cary, 
John Chester, Thomas Blackeller, Gregory Raymon 
(14), Launce Garrat (37), Nycolas Mower (17), 
Thomas Meeke (23), Symon Wood, are named on 
pp. 168-7 From the prominent position in 
which Francis Fletcher's name stands not only in 
the depositions against Doughty (* World Encom- 
passed,’ 167-171), but also in this present testi- 
mony in Drake's favour, it would seem that the 
MS. attributed to him, and on which Mr, Vaux has 
laid what appears to me undue stress, had not 
yet been devised—by him, at least, 
J. K. Lavontoy. 








Tue Harp.—In the hope that it may prove an 
interesting scrap towards the history of minstrelay 
I have copied the following abstract of a Welsh 
harper’s will from a book of notes collected by me 
at Bangor some three years ago :— 

Nuncupative will of Robert ap Hugh, of the parish of 
Llandegfan, co. Anglesey, gentleman, dated May 18, 1656, 
and proved in the Consistory Court of Bangor November 23 
following, He desired to be buried in the parish church 
of Llandegfan, and after bequeathing legacios to “his 
brother Edmund ap Hugh,” to “every grandchild he 
had," to “his grandchild and servant Robert Owen,” his 
sons Hugh Hughes and Henry Hughes, his daughter 
Elin (thon “preferred in marriage "), his other children 
Robert, Katherine, and Margaret, and to his wife Grace 

verch Robert (whom ‘be sppeiavel executrix), The 
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J. A. H. Murray, 
rd. 


Looking through a copy of 
English Proverbs’ (ed. 1813) 
me upon the following MS, 


tite it without the 

Iw of Trinity College, 

|. & Q." give me any details 
Hailstone? The story con- 
het with before, and I doubt 
to many readers. 

Ronert F, Garprver. 
ht report of the Society of 
b Mr. Rolls to have “exhibited 
Algi What is a hennin ? 
AHL 
Terms. — Livres de Fonds. 
heaning of this term, so often. 
pellers ? 

this word, used in the colla- 
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ius as“ Char, Rom. cum sign. 
Im.” I may note that in H, G. 
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p that this volume was edited 
mented son William Simp- 





kin Bohn, who sojourned at Norton Hall for some 
‘time, to examine the first editions of Greek and 
Latin classics as far as they were in that splendid 
library.” He adds that “ Mr. Botfield wrote the 
preface himself.” ‘The preface extends to seventy- 
two quarto pages, and is an exceedingly creditable 
performance. o. WwW. S. 


“RI FOL DE Rot,” &o.—What gave rise to this 
peculiar style of chorns? Would it not be interest- 
ing to have a list of the different forms of this 
meaningless collection of words to be sung after 
each verse of a song?—as it really is a dead style 
now. I have found it mentioned once or twice in 
Dickens’s works, The reason and history of its 
existence would be worthy of insertion. Perhaps 
some of your musical contributors will oblige. 

Norris C0. 


Orprr oF Precepence: SoctaL Rank.—At 
public meetings and other local gatherings in tho 
country the minds of masters of ceremonies and 
hosts are often exercised as to whom to give pre- 
cedence to, supposing a O.B,, M.P., J.P., D.L, 
barrister, general, admiral, and colonel are all 
present with their respective wives. In the pub- 
lished tables of precedency only the Companion of 
the Bath is named, and he is assigned the place 
immediately after the knights, and his wife appears 
to take the corresponding place in the table of 
precedency for women. No mention is made of 
the relative positions of the other persons above 
stated ; the rank of C.B, being conferred by the 
sovereign, and the other gentlemen acquiring their 
titles by the goodwill of their fellow subjects or 
army or navy regulations, 

Please state the proper order or position of each 
of the above-named individuals and their wives, 
and thus relieve the minds of those whose duty it 
frequently is to have to marshal such persons ab 
country meetings and large dinners. Hosr. 

[A celebrated literary nobleman, in sending in his 
guests at dinner, drew the line at knights, He could 


recall nothing lower. Are we to apply the maxim, * De 
minimis non curat lex 7?) 





Rosert Morven, Mar Enoraver.—I wish to 
obtain some information as to the life and work of 
Robert Morden, the engraver of the maps in Gib- 
son’s edition of Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ (1695), and 
shall feel much indebted to any reader of ‘N.& Q. 
who will put me on the right track, Ww. C. 


Joux, Sox or Girpert Le MAREScHAL OF 
GuipEForD.—Some months ago (7™ §, ii, 316), 
in answer to a query of mine, a correspondent 
kindly informed me that certain arms, originally 
in one of the windows of Chiddingfold Church, were 
those borne by the Mareachals, Eurls of Pembroke. 
Early in the fourteenth century John, son of 
Gilbert: le Mareschal of Guideford, and Henry, 
John's won, were landowners here, In ‘Nomina 
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INOHESTER.—Prof. Freeman, 
Review for June, 1877, 
In ‘ Pedigrees and Pedigree- 
false Roll of Battle with the 
r. What is the latter ; and 
or the original be seen ? 
De V. Paren-Parne. 
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Joyaraan Boucuter. 
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FRENCH LADIES IN 1810, 
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in France at a much earlier 
E. McO—. 















ing extract from a letter copied 
blée for October, 1806, respect- 
h lady, aged nineteen, may 
f the query asked by Mr. C. 


Windsor on a beautiful Arabian 


ingular 


i 
eral Gentel- 


transparent texture exhibited clearly to view the bewuti- 
ful unkles they affected to shade,” 
J. B. M. 


Eastbourne, 


In Baines’s ¢ History, Directory, and Gazetteer of 
Yorkshire,’ in description of the East Riding parish 
and manor of Hessle, it is stated that this manor 
‘was formerly » possession of the Stutevilles, aad Joan 
Stuteville carried the estates to Haghde Wake. This 
Indy was the firat to introduce the custom of females 
sideways on horseback, and the device on her seal 
exhibits » lady in that posture holding the bridle in her 
right hand,” 

If this is correct, side-saddles must have been in use 
in England five centuries before their becoming 
fashionable in France. GN. 

Glasgow. 








rm 


The following passage from Smollett’s ‘ Travels 
through France and Italy,’ published in 1778, 
supplies the answer to your correspondent Me. 
C. De Bosco's query :— 

“«'Tho way of riding most used in this place is on ast 
back, You will see every day in the skirts of the town 
‘a great number of females thus mounted, with the feet 
on either side occasionally, according as the wind blows, 
s0 that sometimes the right and sometimes the left hand 
guides the beast ; but in other parts of France, as well as 
in Italy, the ladies sit on horseback with their legs 
astride, and are provided with drawers for that purpose ” 
(vol. i. p. 67). 

By “‘ this place ” subauditur Boulogne. 
HHS. 0 


When my father and other officers of the 29th 
Regiment visited Seville in 1815, they were asked 
to accompany His Excellency the Spanish governor 
and his daughter in a ride round the town, and, to 
the amazement of the English officers, the round 
lady appeared “ absolutely in white tights, boo! 
and spurred, and a frock coat, open in front and 
rear, mounted on a beautifal Andalusian palfrey, 
and perfectly unconscious of thera being anything 
indecorous in her attire or mount.” 

F.S.A.Seot. 





Oxpys (7 §. iv. 87).—It may interest W. A. 
to know that a copy of Langbaine, annotated in 
contemporary hand, is to be found in the Dyce and 
Forster Library at the South Kensington Museum. 
The anonymous author of these annotations, who 
seems to have been an individual of taste and 
education, is to be identified with a certain 
“W, G.,” who communicated some interesting 
personal reminiscences of the poets and actors of 
the time of Charles II, to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
rine, 1745 (February). Judging from the familiar 
tone in which “W, G.” addresses Sylvanus Urban, 
and from the wish expressed in an editorial note 
of the latter that “our old friend ” will “ vouch- 





7 with trowsers of the same, at 
jag a broad French lace whore 





safe” us another budget of memories, and from 
the additional ciccamstance that the submission of 
& poem to SW. Gr for apytovsl and correction by 


- 
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jed their brood we took the 
nes and placed it in a cage 
indow, in the hope, which 
, that the old birds would 
Our gardener and others of 
arned us that we should not 
e young birds, since it was 
1 they were old enough to 
arents would poison them. 
jeemed so ridiculous a fancy. 
ls grew and prospered. The 
ssiduous in their attendance 
thers began to come, and we 
m we should make presents 
hes, But one day the birds, 
in the morning, without any 
to sicken before night, and 
as over they were all dead. 
ours said, * We told you so; 
jeve us, In such cases birds 
eit young ones, Will you 
Epatusp Vewanves. 





"8, iv. 28).—I find under the 
Act for rating of servants’ 
ing such people in service as, 
refuse to seek or cannot get 
h, cap. iv, The fee for seal- 
wledged in fairs, is, for every 
Ind ont of fairs a farthing for 
ing to Act 5 Henry IV. 
ugh the sealing fee of the 
out of fairs, neither the 
f masters, nor the master or 
pick or choose as they did 
d in rows at fairse—males 
yether—at market fair days. 
ned “John and Mary days” 
p, and I have seen servants 
CO. Gorpine. 





























hereabout “hiring statutes,” 
jone but the common sorts of 
themselves for engagements 
in Derbyshire the statutes are 
"and L haye lively remem- 
8 thirty years ago at Derby, 
'stattits.” 

Tuos, Rarcurre. 


te fairs were common, and were 
puch dissipation. We recollect 
elsewhere,] 


to Many, Qusen or Scots 
. Warenton states that a re- 
thorn from the crown of our 
to the “ Earl of Northumber- 


are two mistakes here. The recipient of the relic 
was Thomas Perey, seventh Earl of Northumber- 
land, who was executed at York fifteen years 
before the alleged date, in 1572, and the relic is 
now in Stonyhurst College. 

Eow. B. pe Fowstaxque. 


Manntncuam (7 8. iv. 128),—Thomas Man- 
ningham was educated at Winchester, and after- 
wards at New College, Oxford, where he graduated 
M.A., 1677. About the year 1680 he became 
rector of East Tysted, Hants, and in November, 
1684, was appointed preacher at the Rolls Chapel 
in the pluce of Gilbert Burnet. He obtained the 
degree of D.D. bya Lambeth diploma, and on 
September 8, 1691, succeeded Bishop More as 
rector of St. Andrew's, Holborn, In 1692 he 
became Oanon, and in 1709 Dean, of Windsor. 
On November 10, 1709, he was consecrated Bishop 
of Chichester. He died at his house in Greville 
Street, Holborn, on August 25, 1722, aged seventy- 
three, and was buried at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
where a monument was erected to his memory. 
See Nichols’s ‘Literary Anecdotes of the Eigh- 
teenth Century,’ vol. i. pp. 207-211. 

GF. RB. 


Thomas Manningham, D.D., was Canon 
Windsor, 1692-1709 ; Dean of Windsor, 17 
Bishop of Chichester, 1709-1722; died, 1722; 
buried in St. Andrew's, Holborn, The following 
were doubtless his sons; Thomas Manningham, 
Prebendary of Chichester, 17 -1750 (date not 
given); Treasurer of Chichester, 1712-1750; Pre- 
bendary of Westminster, 1720-1750; died, 1750. 
Simon Manningham, Prebendary of Obichester, 
1719-1767. See Hardy's Le Neve’s ‘ Fasti,’ 

OC. F. S. Wanren, MA, 

‘The Cottage, Fulbourn, Cambridge. 








Leonarvo pa Vixcr’s ‘Last Surrer’ (7 8. 
iv. 109)—A glance at the commonest books of 1e- 
ference would have rendered unnecessary nearly 
all the queries at the above reference, and, indeed, 
probably all of them that can be answered. ‘The 
copy in the possession of our Royal Academy was 
painted by Marco da Oggione, one of the most 
distinguished pupils of Lionardo, while the original 
picture was still in a perfect state of preservation. 
When this picture was imported into England by 
a Frenchman, “and Mr, Jones, a gentleman at 
that time actively employed in the traffic of works 
of art,” it was at first impossible to find a pur- 
chaser, Finally the picture was bought by the 
Royal Academy, at the recommendation of Mr. 
Thomas Lawrence, whose attention had been 
drawn to it by an article written by Mr, George 
Stanley, the editor of Bryan’s ‘Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers, 1853, where fuller de- 





f Scots in 1687," and that this 
cathedral at Ghent.” There 





tails may be found. During the Revolution this 
copy passed from the refectory of the Certosa at Paris 
into the hanisel (he Frenchman above mamed, and 
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g that the derivation of his 
go,” and that his sense 2 is 
Mand actually quoting Shak- 
t spelling forgo, But there is 
should continue to blander 
Johnson did, Let us hope 
elling will not be treated as a 
at will be henceforth forgone 
J, A. H, Murray. 









went =deny oneself the benefit 
rgo and forwent, like forgive, 
the verb a participle forgone ; 
? Perbaps because it is not 
might say, “That advantage 
.«.-.” but one might, of course, 
erwise. 












Henry H. Ginzs. 


in the hymn by Hickes © Lift 
6 eighth verse ;— 
Virgins, whose chaste love 


desires. 
HA. W. 


S. v. 46).—Gough, in his 
itannia,’ says :— 
ile Philemon Holland was 
ht edition of the * Britannia,’ Mr. 
tally to the printer while this 
8 at press, and finding that, to 
Banbury being famous for cheese 
led cakes and ale, he, thinking it 
anged the last word i 
reat offence to the Puritans, who 
wn, Whoever put in this un- 
ly in both editions of Holland's 
seo’ in Camden, This is alluded 





Busy,” the Puritan suitor to 
en Jonson's ‘ Bartholomew 
an. On the other band, in 
nder “Oxfordshire Proverbs,” 
Zoale, Cheese, and Cakes, 
‘nation :— 
informed it was a litteral mis- 
forth 1608, Zeal being put for 
in that, may be suspected wilful 
ion, 1687, where the error is con- 
lo nick the Town of Banbury, as 
precise people, and not over-con- 
e. Sure I am that Banbury had 

painful minister, Mr. William 
h need not be ashamed of, nor 
# ray or write thereof ; only lot 
heir zeal, and then the more zeal 
mn" 









Constance Russet. 









sage is from Brathwaite’s 
rel,’ 1615 <— 


Brad-ford if I should rightly set it forth, 

Stile it I might Banberry of the North, 

And well this title with the Towne agrees, 

Famous for twanging, Ale, Zeale, Cakes and Cheese : 

But why should I set zeale behinde their ale? 

Because zeale is for some, but ale for all; 

Zealous indeed some are (for I do heare, 

Of many zealous eempring sister there) 

Who loue their brother, from their heart iffaith, 

¢ P, 204, 
The above is part of a chapter entitled ;— 

“To all true-bred Northerne Sparks, of the generous 
Society of the Cottoneers, who hold their High-ronde by 
the Pinder of Wakefield, the Shoo-maker of Brandford, 
and the White Coate of Kendall: Light gaines, Heauie 
Purses, good Tradings, with cleere Conscience.” 

RE 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Roxanaya: SevestsentH Oznrury Trane 
Tokens (7 8, iii, 368).—I think that if Mr. 
Hopoxin examines his token, issued by Thomas 
Lacy, Cateaton Street, he will find it is not “one 
of the smallest twopenny pieces known,” but a half= 
penny detrited. ‘The coin described by Boyne 
(No. 389) to which he refers is a halfpenny, as is 
a specimen in the British Museum, Twopenny 
tokens are extremely rare. Indeed, I have glanced 
through the standard works on the subject—hur- 
tiedly, T confess—and have failed to find any of that 
denomination except a couple in leather, Perhaps 
Mr. Hopoxin in his fine collection may have 
some specimens not yet published. PLN. 








Orpen (7" S. iii. 389; iv. 15),—If onpen is the 
same as orping, it is the same as sedum, “a genus 
of plants belonging to the natural order of Crassu- 
lacee.”’ Five kinds are given in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. 
Hist.,’ by O. Knight, 1856. Rose-root stonecrop 
* ia o glaucous plant with yellow flowers, The root, when 
dried, haa a aweet taste and smell..,...The leaves have 
been used as a cataplusm in headache, and the root has 
been supposed to possess antiscorbutic qualities, In 
Greenland it ia caten as a sulad. ‘Tuberous Stonecrop: 
the most frequent is one with purple flowers, The lea 
are sometimes eaten as a salad, and in former times ¢] 
roots were in request aa x remedy in hrsmorrhoids m1 
other diseases. Evergreen orpine is a trailing plant, with 
beautiful purple flowers, It was also formerly used in 
medicine. Acrid Stonecrop, flowers sessile. When 
chewed in the mouth it hus hot biting taste, und is 
called Wall Pepper (it is found on walls), White Stome- 
crop: the flowers are cymose and white, It is rare in 
England. 16 has been used in medicine and also eaten 
cooked or ag 9 salad,” 


I shall be glad, though I did not ask the question, 
to know to what reference is made? 
M.A. Oxon. 


Deros ayp His Descenpants (7* 8. iii. 450), 
—Defoe once lived in Bury St. Edmunds, at » 
house long known as the “old curiosity shop.” 
When the Government was seeking him he sent 
it » defiant epistle “from my house in Bury St. 
Bimunds” Wa. FRenzove. 

Bury W Bhomds, 
















































t artistically produced, to read 
versions of the Echo Olub,' 
mour and also of true poetic 
anD H, Mansdart, M.A. 






Ames or Sza-cint Rocks 
names of the group called the 
je of use to W. 8. B. H. In 
tory of St. Cuthbert they are: 
yw Wideopen), Staphcieland 
id (Brownsman), Wawmes 
rres_ (Harcars), Scarfcarres 
in (Crumstone), Langestand 
estand § (Megstone), Knoke 
id (Nivestone), Clovenstan 
in a MS, note by Thomas 
urham, in addition we have : 
1), Merecarres (Swedman), 
). See Raine’s ‘ North Dor- 
ms of Berwickshire Natural- 
+ H. Taompson. 








‘ouxpEeRS oF CoLLEGEs aT 
IDGE (7™ §. iv, 109).—There 
Bishop Fox, the founder of 
an original portrait in the 


praesul cognomine Foxus, 
Jim nobile struxit opus, 
talis dum vixit amictu, 
nti picta tabella refert, 
Ep. Marsnant, 


he Oxford founders and bene- 
d_pictares in the two uni- 
Faber the elder, who died at 


orrespondent as to engravings 
ders of the colleges, he will 
a in Ackerman's histories of 
lige. The portraits may some- 
eparately, and T believe there 
the Oxford founders. 

W. Lovett. 


Connineram or Catze (7% 


is “doubtless 

The probability is 

have no connexion, and that 
zis really the symbol 3, which 
nglish representa, except when 
isnow written gh. In Broad 


value in all parts of the word 
in Early English, viz., that of 
probably an archaic spelling 
jie,” the y sound having dis- 
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appeared as completely as in the name “ Menzies” 
(pronounced “Meeng-iz”), though it is retained in 
* Dalziel” (pronounced “ Dee-yell”). A recollec- 
tion of the trae value of the 3 symbol is indispens- 
able in reading Scots literature. 

Hervert Maxweut. 


Nomismaric ; Bank Toxen (7 8. iv. 110).— 
Surely the description of the five-shilling dollar, 
which ever since has given the name of * dollar” 
in low tradesman life to any five-shilling piece, has 
appeared before inyour pages! These bank tokens 
were simply Spanish pillar dollars, taken in the 
war, restruck and made current for five shillings. 
At first a small head of George IIT. was stamped 
on the head of the Spanish king (whence the rude 
and silly saying, *‘ The head of a fool on the head 
of a knave”). Afterwards, perhaps on account of 
the jest, they were reatruck as bank tokens, and 
in very fine proof impressions some remains of the 
old inscription or devices can be made out. I 
have seen many where some of the letters can be 
distinctly seen, A relative of mine hus one ina 
copper case, on the'reverse of which, in the polished 
ground, one can distinctly trace the two Mae 

J. 0. J. 


The coin in the possession of Mr. Picorr was 
made by order of the Government by Boulton, at 
the Soho Mint, Birmingham. It was circulated at 
first for five shillings, but in 1811 the price of silver 
had so much risen as to make it necessary for the 
Bank of England to give notice that they would pay 
and issue it. at the rate of 5s. 6d. until further notice. 
It had, obverse, laureated and draped bust of the 
king, to the right, “ Georgins IIT. dei gratia rex.” 

Gezoror Sceurrox. 
(H, 8. and G, F, R, B, are thanked for replics.] 


Beatirication anp Canonization (7 §, jv. 
47).—I am not sure on reading this query that. it 
is written under a distinct coneeption of what 
“ beatification ” and “ canonization ” are intended to 
effect. They do not propose to have *‘an effect on 
those upon whom they are bestowed,” or either of 
them, as Fr, Véron states, “ non esse de fide, sanc- 
torum canonizationem, seu sanctos quos invocamus, 
esse sanctos et beatos,, is exceptis qui tales in 
soriptara nobis exhibentar,” &c, ("Regula Fidei,’ 
cap. ii. § 7, 8 4, p. 94, sqq., Ratisbon, 1867). 
Bat they are to exalt the estimation in which the 
saints are to be held by the Church, for, “ Canon- 
isatio, relatio est in album et eatalogum sanctorum, 
qui ‘ Canon’ dictus” (Hofman, ‘ Lex.,’ Lugd. Bat., 
1597). 

‘The relation of the two processes to one another 
may be thus stated :— 

“ Béatification.—Acte par lequel le souverain pontifo 
déclare, au sujet d’une personne dont Ia vie a 6té sainte, 
accompagnée de quelques miracles, &c., qu'il y a lieu de 
penser que ton fme jouit du bonheur éternul, ef on con- 

Pequence permek wi Maile de lei tendro’ un culte 
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ion in the French escoinson, 
conci, or squinches, and may 
to mean not so much the 
chimney-side as the support- 
chimney, like the use of the 
rches in the corner of a tower 
onding face of the octagonal 
Ev. Marsan. 









been supposed to be a corruption 
rovingially to express beating in, 
I¢ down; the barge-board being 
of buildings to protect the 
rain, which would otherwise beat 
might, it was thought, therefore 
of bash-board, But it is perhaps 
uption of verge-board. It some- 
ard, and may have been so called 
e parget or plaster of the barge- 


lest your inquirer. It is taken 
pdia of Arta and Sciences,’ by 
i,, ed, 1859. M.A,Oxon. 


Hoop? (7 §. 
23, 412, 525; 


avy doubts as to William Tel 

vais " » Polyglott 
Im the unhappy sceptic. One 
Capelle, another the Ktisinach 
‘iilli meadow, a fourth the Alt- 
hile the rest have either read 
eard the opera. It is more 
disrespectfully of the Atlantic 
Iwies hero, and yet, hard as it is 
it is certain not only that he 
hat he never could have ex- 








evidence for the impossible 
he myth of Robin Hood. The 
yy forgery. Hood is mentioned 
writer, the story was evolved 
ate assigned to him,and yet it 
fe existed in embryo centuries 
it If we believe in Robin 
person, we must first set aside 
nons of historical criticism, 
Isaac Taytor, 


|. 476). Cadde means “ yoliun- 
form of cadet, A. H. 

















mrostna THEMES on Essays 
rn. WALFORD doing justice to 
works in saying that ‘there 
h work in existence now” as 
fers ? Messrs. Chambers have 
tions works with these titles : 
g Short Themes on Easy Sub- 
VI. and VIL,” by A. Park, 
ition: Test Cards for Stan- 
(corresponding to the ‘Short 





Themes’), by A. Park, F.E.LS.; thirty-six cards 
in cloth case, t Ep; Marswant. 


In reply to Mr. Watrorp's mae) on the above 
subject, I found a few days ago an old book on the 
subject, entitled ‘The Practice of English Com- 
position Explained,’ by the Rev. James Millar, 
published by Thomas Varty, Strand. Perhaps 
this may be the book in question, as it is small 
and has been used as a school-book. 


E. F. Ouvrs. 
Claremont Lodge, Teddington, 


Is Mr. Watronp acquainted with ‘A Manual 
of English Composition,’ by Theophilus D. Hall, 
which forms # volume of Dr. William Smith's 
“English Course,” and is now in a third edition } 

J, M., Jun. 


“English Themes and Essays; or, the Teacher's 
Assistant in Composition; being a System of 
Easy Rules for writing Exercises, illustrated by 
Examples, adapted to the Use of both Sexes at 
School. To which are added, Hints for correcting 
and improving Juvenile Composition, By Jobn 
Walker, author of the ‘Critical Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary.’.,....Tenth edition, Feap, Sve. London, 
T. Cadell, Longmans, Rivingtons, &e., 1842.” 
The above seems to be the book inquired for by 
Mr. Watronp. It is in our library here, and 
shall be happy to lend it to Mr. Watrorp, if 
neceseary. F. Bracksvrs, Librarian. 

Technical School, Huddersfield, 





“Davonrer” Pronouncen “Darren” (1% 8, 
viii, 209, 604; 3° 8, viii. 18, 56, 78, 159, 444, 
509, 522; ix, 89, 247, 330,519 ; 7% 89, 
253, 433 ; iv. 77).—Ever since the first series of 
*N. & Q.’ this pronunication has been frequently 
a subject of discussion, as the above list of 
references may testify. More than twenty years 
ago (8" §. viii, 18) I gave an instance from 
*Pilgrim’s Progress” Passing from pious Bunyan 
to indecent Gay, T might now add the following 
lines from ‘The Beggar's Opera’ (Air xxix.) -— 

The first time nt the looking-glass 
‘Tho mother sets her daughter, 
The image strikes the emiling lees 

With sel-love ever after. 

















Jarpeg, 


MSS. zetoxcixc To St. Marcangt, Queen 
or Scotnaxp (3" S. xi. 35)—Twenty years ago 
M. G. 8. asked for information about the above. 
Let him refer to the Academy of Aug. 6, 1887, 
where he will find « full account of the Evange- 
listarium of St. Margaret, recently acquired by the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. Fama. 

Oxford. 


Lez, Kixe or rue Girstes (7 8, iy. 8)—I 
think your correspondent must refer to Charles 
Lee, King of the Gipsies, who died in a tent on 
Lewes rasenonre, Sussex, om Ang. 16, 1839, 
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at is number eighteen, column 
rench part of the book, and 
umber and column, the word 
, to the list of German words, 
column furnishes us with the 
isch, It ix, of course, necessary 
conversation should be armed 
there should be any difficulty 
, the person wishing to make 
point to the word of the corre- 
umn. No intricacies of gram- 
ion of sentences are needed by 
sthod, or ars, indeed, possible, 
jed for the purpose of carrying 
ut it aeema to be = ly suffi- 
rders in an hotel, would 
the book capable of suppey 
life. Such sentence 
I want dinner seven 
gether with great ease by ita 
ars as if the little work would 
mute traveller. ‘The system is 
fnink, be found to stand the teat 






fe Tal: of Samuel Rogers, To 
soniana,’ Edited by the late 
w Southgate, H. A, Rogers. 

d 


e not in m position to state. 

have seen, and is an eminently 
Ita illustrations include a new 
n, after the picture of Rogers 
raits of Mrs, Thrale, Charles 
jon, Grattan, Mra. Siddons and T, 

ter Sir T’. Lawrence), Wm. Bec! 
J-length, from Count D'Orsay’s 
réon, views of Temple Bar and 
and very characteristic portrait 
air. Thirty years have passed 

these interesting ana was pul 
le book is now scarce. A reprint 
perfect in all "typographical 
addition 
er, and there are few collec- 
books in which this handsome 
The large-paper copies are 


jouthgate, has also issued, in two 
length by one foot eight inches 


Vhittock from w: 

ngrerde in the Bodle 

at Bermondsey, which forma a 
right-band foreground of the 
im a drawing in tue collection of 


highest service to oll interested 
ariy history. Besides furnish- 
of the Thames and its banks 
ster to the Palace of 

es in very elaborate detail 
don Bri ize, shows the walls of 
ie shipping on the Thames, and 
¢ is needless to say how curious 
y's Inn out in the country, and 









Docks. The period at which the drawing is taken is 
fortunate, since it is immedintely before a great work of 
destruction waa carried out. 1543 was the year in which 
Henry VILL. married Katherine Parr, In'the fire years 
before the death of tho monarch we read that tho 
church of the White Friars was pulled down and the 
steeple of the Black Friars, In September, 1545, “ was 
the Charterhouse pulde down.” Where spnee ¢an bo 
afforded this etching might with advantage be mounted 
and framed. To a perusal of such works as Loftie's 
‘History of London,’ and, indeed, to moat historical 
works dealing with the Tudor epoch, it is of value not 
easily over-estimated. 

Panr XLVI. of Mr. Hamilton's Parodier deals with 
Barry Cornwall, Lovelace, Raleigh, and Ben Jonson. 
Some of the parodies are coneequeutly early in date. 





‘Tue Archiepiscopal Library, Lambeth Palace, is closed 
for the recess. The Kentiah collection of books and 
prints has received several additions lately, but contri- 

utions are needed to make the series still more useful 
to students, 


‘Tre next volume of “ Popular County 
be ‘ The History of Warwickshire,’ by 





Histories" will 
(r, Sam. Timmine. 


Aotices to Corredponvents, 

We must calt special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
aa a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer querios privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separnie slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such sddresa as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


EB. Ceansrox, Philadelphia (“* Prison Life in 

ria,” by Fedor Dostoieffeky”).—The Marqui 

Brinvilliera to whom the Russian writer refers ia, of 

course, the famous poisoner, The Marquis de Sade ix a 

writer of loathsome and infamous reputation, who was 

imprisoned by Napoleon for offences against morals, and 
d, 1814, in the madhouse at Charenton, 


wpane (“Why was Guizot called the Man of 
In tho last days of May, 1815, Guizot jained 
III. at Ghent, This action was denounced b 









‘Loui 
the Liberals as a species of treason, and awoke muc 
controversy, in which Guizot himeelf took part, 








& (“The English take the! leasures 
The attempt to find this passage in Froimart 
scema now abandoned. It ia vapppesd Sa be moder: 
but the source is unknown, See # 
147 ; xi, 44, 87, 143; 408. i, 308; 
8.x. 48, 186, 157; 6% 8. x, 28 

ConnigEnDA—P. coin col. 1, 
“consibus " read ceneib 
1, 6 from bottom, for 












1, 19 from bottom, fc 
omit: the following “ et"; 
Massiliouse” read Massilsensi,” 















OTICR, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to * The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries'”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to“ The Publisher”—at the Ofice, 22, 
‘Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, B.C. 

Wo beg leuve to state that we decling te rétarn com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


In the river from St, Katherine's \ to this rule we som tunie uo exceptions 
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wuld merely be grasped by one 
nations, as is well known, 
ted by means of the heavy- 
handed sword, first being 
and then the executioner, 

Ic, with one blow of his prac- 
m cut off the head. Probably 
in had penetrated Scandinavia 
werley on the person of the 
jough it seems singular that so 
a soldier having been killed 
been visited so severely as by 
mt of the survivor. Readers 
Walter Scott will remember 
ion which he bas given in 
concerning the executioner at 
the privilege of nobility for 
with one stroke of his sword 

The executioner is 

je manly bearing of the un- 
, that he is of noble birth, and 
rence on the headsman about 
his strength. Shortly after- 
er does his oflice with one 
o-handed sword on his master 
genbach, who is placed on a 


he privilege of nobility as his 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Woodbridge. 


(OOK VERSION OF THE 
PSALMS, 
lade respecting this version in 
ritannica’ which it seems very 
In the biographical notice of 
of his translation (published 
le, we read : ‘‘ The Psalms in 
lare now used in the Book of 
The version in question, 
Coverdale, is not his original 
the revision of it which he 
commonly called the Great 
1529. (The printing was, in 
aris in 138, but stopped by 
sition.) The whole of this was 
, from the version known as 
site work, the largest’ part of 
Indale, but a considerable por- 
‘salms) to Coverdale. 


ich it will thus 
follows :— 


















“<The Lord is my shepherde, I can wate nothinge, 
He fedeth me in a grene pasture, and ledeth me tos 
fresh water. He quickeneth my aoule, and bringeth me 
forth in the waye of rightuousness for his names sake, 
‘Though I shulde walke now in the valley of the shadows 
of death, yet I feare no evel, for thou art with me: thy 
staffe and thy shepehoke comforte me, Thou preparest 
a table before mo agaynst mine enemies: thou anoyntest, 
my heade with oyle and fyllest my cuppe full, Ob let 
thy lovyngekyndnes and mercy folowe me all the dayes 
off my life that I maye dwell in the house off the Lord 
for ever.” —Paalm xxiii, (Coverdale’s version of 1536). 

But I wish to draw especial attention to a word 
introduced into the first verse of Psalm lviii. in 
the Great Bible version. Coverdale has: “ Y¢ 
youre myndes be upon rightuousnesse indede, 
then judge the thinge that is right, O ye sonnes 
of men.” ‘This is practically in conformity with 
the rendering in the Vulgate, “Si vere utique 
jostitiam loquimini, recta judicate filii homiaum,” 
‘and in the Septuagint, Ei adyfGs dpa Srxa10- 
ciyny Aadctre, cbOcia kpivere ot viol Trav dvOpu- 
mw. But the Hebrew has a word in the first 
clause which has given much trouble to com+ 
mentators. Its usual signification is silence, 
as if the clause meant “Do you indeed speak 
righteousness in silence?”—a phrase which the 
author of the notes on this Psalm in the ‘Speaker's 
Commentary’ declares that “no ingenuity can 
make really intelligible.” This rendering is, how- 
ever, adopted in the text of the Revised Version. 
A conjecture was long ago made that the Hebrew 
word should be slightly altered so as to mean 
“Ob ye gods” (the same word so translated in 
Psalm Ixxxii. 6) or “Oh ye mighty ones,” and 
this suggestion is inserted im the margin of the 
R.V. The Great Bible, however (followed in the 
ALY.) has “O ye congregation.” To this sup- 
posed meaning, therefore, we are all accustomed. 
‘The ‘Speaker’ says that it “rests on no sufficient 
authority ; nor is the reproof addressed to the 
people, but to the judges.” Doubtless ; but the 
introducer of the word probably meant “judges” 
in congregation or assembly for the purpose of ad- 
ministering justice, as in the French version, 
“gens de l'assemblée." On the ground that the 
word is untranslated in the LXX. and Vulgate, 
the ‘Speaker’ suggests that it has been “inter- 
polated by a transcriber.” This may be so; but I 
should like to point out that the sense dumb” 
can be made quite intelligible by the turn which 
Luther has given the sentence: ‘Seid ihr denn 
stumm, dass ihr nicht reden wollt was recht ist ?” 

W. T. Lrnw. 











Blackheath, 


Proverss on Nationa, Caaracteristics.— 
The proverb that ‘England is the paradise of 
women, the hell of horses, and the purgatory of 
servants” was lately quoted in ‘N, & Q.” as of 
Italian origin. In a collection of proverbs on 
national characteristics in the Iilustrazione Popo- 
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hter. An administration ac- 
in 1886, and in the course 
it appeared that Mrs. Thomp- 
sons that she had a son born 
at they neither recollected the 
or death, Many registers were 
ly. The chief clerk then re- 
to be taken out to the estate 
Kc a vested interest at birth), 
en directed a grant with the 
id the Christian name left 
ed as to the estate of a person 
ff the marriage but who died 
birth of the daughter. 
mick E, Sawrer, F.S.A. 













nan to Niort is through 2 very 

lotimes bocage, und sometimes 
being generally applied to a 
the soil does not allow of much 
ever, not always the case, for on 

e hoard, as at Chartres, a little 
and once at Hastings was eur- 
ay in the fields, to be directed 
yy, namely, 

| and may be derived «i 

lot of ground, or geas, a thick 









Avon. 


ickenHam, 1775.—I do not 
ition of * Boswell’ there is a 
ff the dinner at Owen Cam- 
m, April 18, 1775, referring 
int of the dinner, in her letter 
Lord Malmesbury. Boswell 


laced with an elegant entertain- 
ed family, and much good com- 
js Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, who 

enta on his ‘ Journey to the 





ndidly states her opinion :— 
ion, hia fellow-traveller through 
ids, Mr. Boswell, and Sir Joshua 
have long wished to be in com- 
ngon ; his conversation ia the 
in a dreadful voice and manner. 
kas a novelty, but seems mot 


As 
a low-bred kind of being.”"— 
jalmesbury,' vol. i 


mp H. Marsmar, M.A. 


Dorcas Mat.”—When I 
I haunted in spare hours 








the office of a printer, who was devil, compositor, 
machine man, foreman, and proprietor all in one. 
When he had awkward copy to set up, or when he 
made “ pie,” he always began to speak of ‘‘ Datch 
News.” This was Dutch to me then, and sinoe, 
till reading a paragraph in this year’s July issue of 
the Press News called ‘A Tight Place’ (p. 26), 
his meaning dawned upon me—that is, supposing 
the paragraph tells a true story. Hore is the 
paragraph :— 

“In his youth Sir Richard Phillips edited and 
published ‘a paper at Leicester, called the 
Herald, One day an article appeared in it 
headed ‘Dutch Mail,’ and added to it was an 
announcement that it had arrived too late for trans- 
lation, and so had been cut up and printed in 
the original. This wondrous article drove half of 
England crazy, and for years the best Datch 
scholars squabbled and pored over it without 
being able to arrive at any idea of what it meant, 
This famous ‘Dutch Mail’ was, in reality, merely a 
column of pie, The story Sir Richard tells of the 
particular pie he bad a whole hand in is this: 
“One evening, before one of our publications, my 
men and a boy overturned two or three columns 
of the paper in type. We had to get ready in 
some way for the coaches, which, at four o'clock in 
the morning, required four orfive hundred papers. 
After every exertion we were short nearly a 
column; but there stood on the galleys a tempt- 
ing column of pie. Jt suddenly strack me that 
this might be thought Dutch. I made up the 
column, overcame the scruples of the foreman, and so 
away the country edition went with its philological 
puzzle, to worry the honest agricultural reader's 
head, There was plenty of time to set up a 
column of plain English for the local edition.’ 
Sir Richard tells of one man whom he met in 
Nottingham who for thirty-four years preserved a 
copy of the ater Herald, hoping that some 
day the matter would be explained,” 

If the story is true, my printer waa probably one 
of the men who made the pie. Bat is it true? 

Tos, Rateuirre. 

Worksop. 


[A similar story has often been told concerning the 
Morning Advertiser and other newspapers. } 


Goosrnerry.— With the first ‘ fool” well 
directed, inquiring minds consult their Skeat, big 
or little, before they venture to entertain any 
opinion whatever as to the etymology of the wel- 
come gooseberry. When the search is made, happy 
is he who is satisfied with the result. That, be it 
confessed, am not I. The ‘Concise Etymological 
Dictionary’ is the sole manifestation of the oracle 
to which I can now draw near, I find I ought to 
believe that gooseberry is the outeome of groose- 
berry, which came from O,F. grose, ise, words 
which “are not recorded,” as Prof, Scat allows, 
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curious harvest custom, At 
hen the men assembled they 
int of beer, each on condition 
‘a tallow candle burning in 
h the onlookers repeated the 











jer is come to town, 
ib ho, heigh ho! 


ning was, of course, the man 
stam without a burn. It 
ascertain if this custom is 
s of the country, and if it is 
p at the present day. 

P, F, Rowsetr. 


don Churchyard, written by 
is the subjoined :— 


Jw who laughs or orie: 
sober, and when mellow 
m, barmless fellow ; 
jesigned offenco, 
y pense 
eick Lawrence Tavangé. 
(Manchester, 










Anniversary or Renoiip- 
© Stratton Sr. MicHaxE’s, 
Cowal, Rector of Stratton St. 
A.D. 1487, rebuilt the chancel 
ed by his tombstone in the 
rass now loose) :— 
hannis Cowal quondam rectoris 
eancellam de novo fieri fecit 
xxvil. et pro quibus tenetur 


pro quibns tenetur orare,” is 
jould suppose the founder in 
the erection of his building 


e died 1509, (See ‘Sylloge 
ons,’ by Rev. 8. Pegge.) 
W. Loven. 


FANS OF THE EUCHARISTIC 


nial dos dvéques presorivait quia 
lain ot le vin fussont goitéa par 
tain, Aujourd’hui Ia présenta- 
lvéque, qui en choisit une pour le 





jo ancien rite motivé par le 


nnemen 
ris un des ministres de V'outel 
a vin ot del'cau, avant de com- 





mencer Jn messe, A Ia Cathédrale de Narbonne un 
grand enfant du chour, avant l'Offertoire, gofitait de 
Thostio, du vin et de l'eau. La prégustation de I'hostie 
destinégs au roi, dane In measo du sucre, Gtait faite par 
gon auménier. ‘On croit que Ie rite do Im prégustation 
date du XT sitcle, époque of le pape Victor IL, faillit 
étre empoisonné par le venin qu'un eous-dincre avait i 
troduit dana le calico de la messe. Des tentative 
méme genre eurent depuis un résultat déplorable. Saint- 
Guillaume, archevéque d’ York, trouva Ia mort, en 1154, 
dans le calice qu'avait empoisonné son archidiacre. On 
prétend que le méme sort échut aux papes Victor IIL, 
Clément Il, Damase IL, Léon 1X, Etienne X., 
Nicholas IL,  l'sutipape Christophe, et A bien d'autres, 
wselay morte de Vempereur Henri VIL, & Bénévent, en 
1413, par uno hostic administrés, par un Dominieain, a 
étédémontréétreune calomnie tardive......On lit dans La 
Gazette di Catania, du 24 Septembre, 1882 : * Wo jeune 
prétre, nommé Failla, célébrait, il ya quelques jours, In 
mest dans l’église de Carletini. En approchant du 
palais Vhostie consacrée, il sentit un goiit amer. Rentré 
ches lui apros Ia mease, il ressentit uno soif ardente, et 
fut ussuilli de douleurs atroces auxquelles il no tarda pas 
i succomber, Le sacristain a ét¢ arrété.'"—Corblet, 
* Hist, de I'Bucharietie,’ vol. i, p. 230 




















J, Masgert, 


Sansen Sroxes—The following letter from 
Mr. E. Walford, on the subject of ‘sarsom stones,” 
may be worth reprinting in ‘N. & Q., from the 
Wilts County Mirror of Aug. 5 :— 


“At the interesting meeting of the Archmological 
Institute at Stonehenge yesterday, the Rev. BE. Duke pro- 
pounded a ery relative to the origin of the word 
4arsen stone which may or may not be true, I did not 
Venture to suggest then, but I would humbly suggest 
now, through your columns, that the word may be of 
Latin origin. The word sarcina is used by Horaes for a 
“heavy burden or load,” and its diminutive sarcinula, a 
little burden, occurs in Juvenal, May we not imagine 
some of the more intelligent workmen, if these megaliths 
wore placed on the Downs during the ti rhs man 
occupation, orying out ‘Confunde ba 
found these heavy lumbering stones! I om the more 
disposed to urge this counter theory to-day than yoster- 
day, because I have found one Latin word in the name 
of a street in this city, I refer to Gigant Street, no 
doubt the Via Gigantum, or street of the gaints—pro- 
bably as being the place where the ntic images of 
the patron and other sainta were kept in the iniervalé 
between those annual feast daya on which they were 
carried in procession round the strecta, as may be seen 
in Belgian towns and cities to the present. I may add 


that in one other ancient city in England, Carleon upon 


Usk, on the borders of South Wales, I have found » 
Roman name used as current coin, even among the 
Inbouring classes, At Carleon, the poor people still oall 
that part of the town which lies beyond the river ‘Car- 
leon ultra pontem,’ It is probable that other Latin 
words still exist as survivals of the Roman occupation of 
thisisland, Per contra we gave tho Romans at all events 
one of our old British words, a ‘basket’; for Martial 
writes : 

Barbara do pictia veni baceanda Britannia, 

Sed me jam mavalt dicere Roma #uam, 


While I the subject of G 
It. Sv my nh op: Dow areas, SEsea Uae 
of Stoners pare. Dery eremet ay 
on account of a 

circle eaista im 

‘pever 













Dr. George W. Marshall's 
* (second edition, London, 
** Notes on the Pedigree of 
jhness, Ann Groom, and of 
lay Groom Napier, Prince of 

late James Riddell, Esq., 
his work is in none of the 
0 I should be rather obliged 
ondenta for information aa to 













been the mother even of a 
F. Hixpes Groome, 
burgh. 


(Dorset) Mons Banowtous? 
ly English Settlements’ (an 
jury volume of the Archieo- 
jadbury Rings, Dorset, is 
ns Badonicus,” the site of 
ly the Britons under Arthur 
Anglo-Saxons, a.p. 520, I 
formed if this identification 
, or whether any other place 
jeing the spot where a victory 
Ind the Britons, which, in the 
Green, “was followed by a 
inglish advance.” 
J. J, Fosrer. 


.—Fringford Church con- 
rth and south aisles, and 








‘aglish), instead of the usual 
ented on the inner sides by 
each side, those on the one 
the other, The heads on the 
ar to be female, while the 
hese figures are apparently 
lan of the pillars, and not « 


juld add that I am aware of 
sculptures in Ludgershall 
C. Coxsr, Rector. 


ar Bicester, Oxon, 






|—A friend has shown me a 
s, of date 1839, in case, com- 
ce, sovereign, half-sovereign, 
head, called, I believe, the 
f-crown, shilling, sixpence, 
the figure 4 on reverse, three- 
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penny ; in copper the penny, 
The whole of the coins 


1s 
the peculiarity that not one 





(7S, 1V, Seen, 10, "sf. 





of them has passed through the milling process, all 
having plain, smooth edges. Is not this almoat 
nique; or has the issuing of unmilled coins from 
the Mint some peculiar significance? The set 
was a present from royalty, and given (as stated 
to me) as a memento of Her Majesty’s corona- 
tion, though the recipient appears to have pre 
ferred a good round sum in cash instead of re- 
taining the curios. It has twice changed hands, 
and the present possessor, having been somewhat 
buffeted of late years by the fickle jade Fortune, 
seems not unloth to part with the set again, Can 
there be any special value in its being styled a 
Coronation set,” seeing that the Coronation took 
place in the previous year; or were no Queen's 
moneys struck in 1837 and 18387 And, once more, 
how comes it that unmilled coins should get out of 
the Mint at all? Toeatric Harman, 


Tux ‘ Portico,’—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
inform me who was the editor of the Portico, publ 
schools magazine (Whittaker, London ; Williams, 
Eton), published 1858-60 (Louis Corrie, Portico 
Office, 72, Berners Street) ? R. Inatis, 





Intsu Ponrrarts.—Has a loan exhibition of 
Trish portraits ever been held at Dublin or else- 
where? If so, in what year? G. F. R. B. 


Pro Worrixctoy.—In a pamphlet called 
‘Court and No Country,’ which was printed in 
1753, ostensibly in London, but actually, no doubt, 
in Dublin, one of the principal characters—for tho 
piece is shaped in a dramatic form—is Peggy 
Wildair, Her leading réle is to influence by cor- 
rupt means the most active opponents of the ad- 
ministration of the Duke of Dorset, who figures 
as Lord Dagon. It is well known that Mrs, 
Woffington had lost a large portion of her popu- 
larity before she finally left the Dublin stage in 
1754; but is there any real reason to suppose 
that she was employed by the Government as an 
instrument of the basest intrigue? The acouss- 
tion which is conveyed in the lampoon seems to 
be inconsistent with the frank and generous 
character of the actress. W. FL P. 


Witttam Gurwact, 1617—-1679.—Where can I 
find an account of “ William Gurnall, A.M, for- 
of Lavenham, Suffolk,” the author of ‘Tha 
1 in Complete Armour’? I have looked 
in yarious publications for some information about 
him without success. I do not find his name even 
in the index to Neal's‘ History of the Puritans,’ at 
which I was much surprised, I should be glad to 
know even the dates of his birth and death, if 
nothing more. 

My copy of his work (London, Baynes, 1826) is 
without preface or prefatory note of any kind. The 
book itself, however, excites my curiosity to know 
something of ths eather, fo, F, Benson, 
















tances given are instances of 
tine Parr excepted, and her 
is only supposed to mean 
dy Jane Grey signed “ Jane 
bella Stuart signed “ Arbella 
ir respective marriages. We 
“Grey” and “Stoart” from 
as we still speak of “the 
“ Princess Beatrice," rather 
familiar married names. In 
ly Jane was certainly styled 
Arabella was not called Sey- 
her marriage was clandestine 
rt, I can recall no instance in 
jan was called otherwise than 
me, of deliberate purpose, in 
English history, except when 
juestion as to the validity of 
1) the second marriage was of 
first, and the lady retained the 
basband. This is done in 
Heementrope, 
















lands « woman never loses her 
retains it in all legal docu- 
bed as wife or widow of such 
may be, Any real property 
ls at the time of her marriage, 
become possessed of, by in- 
ise, during her marriage, con- 
mit she cannot dispose of it 
of her busband, who acquires 
terest io it, as she does in one- 
ir legal dowry. In all sales of 
tther belonging to husband or 
declare on oath that she has 
or constrained by the former. 
e in all ranks of life a wife is 
y her maiden as by her married 
E. McO—. 


















your correspondent E. D. that 
Lady Jane Grey (not Dudley)” 
rect by the following extract 
‘same her Highness most lawful 
Time disturb'd, and disqi y 
lion and Usurpation of the Lady 
ito Guileford Dudley, Eaq, ; other- 


jane Grey,” 
W. H. Davin, 


D,’s acquaintance would sign 
jave signed herself, for the eus- 
langed), Maria Monteverde de 
I suppose, a matter of custom, 
Englishwoman still keeps her 
she signs her marrige register, 
Henry H. Grars. 


custom during the last century 
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“ 


the entry made in the parish registry as 
Jane Brown,” this being her maiden name? 
U. Jacks 


‘(MAKE NO noNES oF =‘ FIND NO BONE 
(7 S. iii. 408, 523 ; iv. 137)—Guessing th 
tory of words is of just the same use as gu 
any other history. ‘That use is to suggest 
Quesser a private investigation of the known 
from the point of view of his guess, so as to 
the guess fits in with the facts and throw: 
upon them. Thus, 1 man quite ignorant \ 
history of the battle of Crécy might gue 
himself that “it was probably fought by Cr 
and was probably originally ‘called pugna | 
or that “it was perhaps fought about a 
penny bundle of cress—a mere cressy al 
but the thing to be done with these g 
would not be to publish them straight 
‘N. & Q,” but to find out how they su 
historical facts already ascertained about | 
Tf, after a due mastery of these facts, and 
mastery of the historical method, the guesser 
that these favoured either his Crasus or hi 
guess, and that either of these guesses exp 
hitherto unexplained circumstances abot 
battle, it would be time to write to‘ N. & Q 
publish the guess, with the facts and circum: 
which are in harmony with it, as an attemy 
contribution to the history of Crécy. Mr. 
BHALL’S guess that “ make no bones of ” is re 
“ make no boon about” is not compatible wi 
ascertained facts as to the history of the ph 
the history of the words boneand boon. Fir 
rimes, the historical spellings, and the pt 
history of the word, inform those who by ad 
study have acquired some mastery of the | 
of the language that the word ([ do not 
merely the spelling) is, and always has been 
its historical period, bones, and not boon, Se 
if we notwithstanding guess the word to hay 
boon in its prehistoric time, no reason wh 
appears for its having subsequently becom 
in this phrase alone, while remaining as b 
all other cases, as in “to ask or granta 
&c. For a confusion of boon with bone i 
particular phrase would still remain a 
torical fact to be explained; and it wo 
more difficult to explain than the appare| 
that it was bone from the beginning. T 
the phrase actually to be explained is n¢ 
make no bones of,” but its original form, ‘* 
po bones in,” current for five generations 
the modern alteration appears. This is 
by the two earliest quotations in the ‘D 
ary,’ and could have been exemplified by 
more for the fifteenth and sixteenth centuri 
I been writing a monograph on the phrase, 
of merely touching upon it, among other | 











wtying » second time to have 





telating to bone, in the briefest form and w 
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of this work: “Baron A. H. 
from the French.” This 
extraction, and entered the 
@ protection of Ney in 1804. 
the Peninsula, and Russia. 
itzen Napoleon refused him 
division, and in consequence 
He wrote several military 
869, (See * Biographie des 
. iii., Paris, 1817.) 
Dz V, Paren-Payne. 
C. 
Le (7 §, iii. 27, 154, 314, 
.—I have given the correct 
le Sitwell in my note on the 
lace-names, The word has no 
ith Stoteville or Stuteville, 
8. 0, Avpy, 








or THE BLUE” (7 §, iii, 
of the third volume of Car- 
’ 






strange victims.” This will 
Il making use of the phrase, 
jing. 

Aurrep Garry, D.D. 
y. 169).—browing at cocks, 
ove Tuesday was the great 











Shrove Tuesday ;* you feed us 
us with steel spure, that we 
other for your sport; you build 
ht Welsh mains, and give sub- 
ner." —Southey, ‘The Doctor.” 
opular Antiquities’ for the 
cocks. 
ERARD Home Coneman. 











stick, as at a cook,” West- 

y Grose in his ‘ Provincial 
H, G. Grirrinnoors, 

6H 8, vill, 495.) 

. iv. 148).—Homlyn is ob- 

in Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary’ 

gh ray,” GN, 













potted ray (Raja maculata), 
; W. R. Tarr, 
leeworth, 


iv. 128).—The idea in Corn- 
Isewhere, is also that the 
the flesh begets warts, and 
jsed in breaking the egg to 
It is impossible to say 
















tendency, and this very capricious form of “over+ 
grown cutaneous papille:” follows or is produced 
by various irritants and even non-irritants. They 
disappear as capriciously as they come; hence a 
wart isa very good subject for the superstitious 
charmer. Wituam Respir. 


Arcapisnor Jouy Srarrorp (7™ §, iv, 168).— 
Though I can say nothing as to the relationship 
between John and Edmund Stafford, yet I can 
inform Mr. Norris who Edmund was with absolute 
certainty, which may help him to establish other 
points. He was the son of Richard Stafford, Lord 
of Clifton (son of Edmund, first Baron, and Margaret 
Basset of Drayton) by Isabel his wife ; was aged 
thirty-six in 4 Ric, IT. ; and died at Bishop's Clyst, 
August or September, 1419, He had « brother 
Thomas, whose son Thomas, aged thirty, was 
returned heir of his uncle the Bishop in 7 Hen. V. 

HerMentruve. 


Saez or Six M. M. Syxes'’s Exoravines (7" 
8. iv. 180)—These were all sold (in five separate 
collections) in the year 1824 at Sotheby's, The 
catalogues, with prices and names of purchasers, 
are all in the Library of the British Museum, 


Boox-riare (7 S, iv, 148)—Pace W. M. M., 
this is not a book-plate at all, but an advertisement 
of the best sort of sealing-wax, and has appeared 
in this form in *N. & Q.’(2"4'8, xi, 329): “Fija 
Zegellak wel brand en vast hound,” which implies 
that the sealing-wax was of Dutch mannfacture. 
Like J. P. O. in the above notice, I have often 
seen the impress on wax. Ep. Marswatt. 

[Other correspondents write to the same effect.) 


Porm ny Moors (7" §, iv, 127)—This will be 
found in Galignani’s edition, Paris, 1829, 18, Rue 
Vivienne ; ‘Irish Melodies, No. ix, p. 316, 

EB A. D, 

The title of the poem referred to by J. B S. 
is ‘Deamond’s Song.’ It will be found in the 
complete edition of Moore's works, published by 
Longman & Co,, London, 1865, 

Hesrr G, Hore, 

Freegrove Road, N, 


[Other contributors are thanked for replics to the 
same effect. 


‘Dawe Wiaotss or Len’ (7 §, iv, 127).— 
Perhaps I may be permitted to answer my own 
question, Since inquiring in the columns of 
*N. & Q. as to this amusing little book for chil- 
dren, published in 1823, and recently republished 
by Mr. Ruskin, I have discovered that it was written 
by « Mrs, Sharpe, sister of a grocer of that name 
in Bishopsgate Street, and illustrated by Mr. R. 
Stennet. Ascribed by Mr. Ruskin to A. K. New- 


.| man & Co, of the Minerva Press, I find the 


publication really due to a contemporary firm, 
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ts author, but he has not 
hich I aubjoin 
du citre, quand il Gerit contre 
nt que les Catholiquos estoient 
lu'eux n'en bivoient point, 11 
ray, mais qu'ils bivoient d'un 


vinotisimum, Ie citre enyy: 
jse en est plus mauvaise, parce 

niana et Thuana,’ p. 65, Col., 
2 natigns to St. Augustine the 
tullian at p, 65, 


h a passage in St, Angustine 
id to — 
, carenum passum, et nonnull 
8 euccos, vini speciem sal 
suavitate vincentes.""—8, Au 

am,’ lib, ii, cap. xiii, tom, i. 








Ep. MArsHALL. 


story which illustrates Mr. 
mn he went into Somerset- 

his Yorkshire parish were 
getting drunk upon cider, 
which they considered to be 
re the only legitimate means 
tion. I cannot give the 
hink it ocours in one of bis 


Ino H. Mansnane, M.A. 
t, Hastings. 


RD (7 §. iv, 149).—Acoord. 
rage’) the surname of this 
He is styled “the great 
moted to the see in 1268. 
t in 1275 by 8. Thomas Can- 
(Oxford and Lord Chancellor. 
jonathan Trelawney, is not 
ling him “ Bishop of Win- 
is to be trosted, he was the 
Exeter, having been trans- 
n Bristol in 1689. He may 
tly translated to Winchester, 
t of it, neither am I aware 








poem beginning with “ And 
2 I have a notion that he is. 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


modern acceptation, trans- 
father to children, are hardly 
on use so early as the four- 
le bishop concerning whom 
nown as “le Breton,” from 
is ancestors, John le 
shop of Hereford Jan, 2, 
y 12, 1275. He had been 
Probendary of the cathedral 
De Juribus Anglicanis,’ is 
y Godwin, who. states that 
it was very highly valued, 
clearly proved that he was 






























not the author of it. (Godwin, ‘De Preesul. 
Angl., ed, Richardson, ii. 66.) E. Venasues, 


John Le Breton (see sixth volame of the * Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’) was Bishop of 
Hereford from 1269 to 1275. He has often been 
regarded as the author of a book on English law 
(highly praised by Fuller), which is, in fact, prin- 
cipally a condensation of the famous work of 
Bracton or Brattun,‘ De Legibus et Consuetudinibus 
Anglim’; but possibly the belief may only have 
arisen from the similarity of their names, parti- 
cularly as the spelling of the name of Judge 
Bracton (who was appointed Chancellor of the 
Cathedral of Exeter in 1264, and died in 1268) is 
very uncertain, W. T. Lyww. 

Blackheath, 

(Ma, H, G, Gaivrryaoors, GF. R, B., Rev, B. Man- 
suatt, T.R, B, Mz. H. W. Foxsvra Hawoon, Mx. D. 


Hurwxx1, and very many others supply information to 
the same effect. ] 








Tre Goon Orv Norman Era (7 8. iii, 388, 
500),—The customs about which Mr, Watrorp 
inquires were customs of Shrewabury in the time of 
Edward the Confessor, as recorded in Domesday ; 
they were discussed in Salopian Shreds and Patches 
in 1878 (vol. iii, pp. 32, 38, 52) by the Rev. Mac- 
kenzie Walcott and other authorities. Many of the 
privileges mentioned by the Rev. J. W. Warter 
as appertaining to lords of the manors were still 
in existence a few years ago ; see the chapter on 
“Ancient Tenures and Customs” in Dake’s ‘Anti- 
quities of Shropshire?” A grant by Henry VIII. of 
the manor of Albrighton recites the rights of the 
manor, which include ‘“ Natives and Villians with 
their retinue Wards Marriages Eacheats Reliefs 
Herietts Courts Court Letes profits Views of 
Frankpledge,” &c. W. B. 


‘East Lyswe’ (7 8, iii. 266, 459, 596),—T am 
glad to know, on such excellent authority as that 
of Mr. Bayrtey, that the charge brought against 
the Iate Mrs, Henry Wood by the Pall Mall 
Gazette was so far unfounded, only it seems atrangs 
tbat the criticism should have been reprinted 
twenty years later by a literary magazine without 
drawing forth a word of comment. For an author 
to publish the same book under different titles, 
although in different countries, ia not a commend- 
able practice, though there may be ample excuse 
for so doing, and it is only natural that where the 
authorship 1s not openly acknowledged there 
should be charges of plagiarism, 

My charge of want of originality in Mre, Wood's 
novels was meant to cover much more than [ 
perhaps indicated in endeavouring to make my 
note as brief as possible, An author may strike 
out an original line for him or herself, and serve up 








the same dish over and over again, varying the 
dressing, so to speak, with each different appear- 
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re which we have no other 
ich seems quite legitimate, 
plural of ai, “relating to,” 
tin ali, J, A. Pictox. 
80. 


says K. P, D. E,, is a per- 
aning. ‘To me it seems that 
rom * Vestiges......in Modern 
used simply in a secondary 
his more general and deriva- 
sometimes happens, crowded 
more technical one. Such 
most common, and lead on 
uses, and were it possible to 
existing, neither the mind of 
6 would be what they are. 
still be understood in its 
legal document, and ought, 
stood by a cultivated man. 
ed, an almost onomatopais 
quent word was wanted to 
ly pomp and pomposity, and 
Br, Nicno.son. 

















pplementary to the quotation 
red to by K. P, D, E,:— 


© or bequeath such paraphernalia 
fe, nor can her husband bequeath 
her of them. The wife's para- 
the payment of the husband's 
es were givon to her by astranger 
marriage. The widow ia entitled 
in preference to any claim of 
, the wife's paraphernalia can 
the husband nor attached for his 
jerial Dictionary" (1850), sv. 


Ropert F, Garpiver, 


S. iv. 109).—Here are the 
It Anon. asks for. I am sorry 
uthor’s name. The date can 
the allusions contained in the 


Daxs oy Anam axp Eva. 
id times older, 
men wera the bolder, 
ort and credit shorter, 
Ht they brew the porters 

too proud to pillage, 

ut 

bristmas carols, 
ere hooped like barrela. 
ho! I can but grieve 
Id days of Adam and Evo, 


made strong men atronger, 
folks live the longer, 
lids brew'd stout October, 
in to go to bed sober ; 

for games and gambola, 
let was covered with brambles, 
ls, and ponds of water ; 

thing but bricks and mortar. 

Sing hey, sing ho! ko, 
on they acted wise in 


‘ho lark arising, 





And could, unless, I am much mistaken, 

Ent for breakfast a pound of bacon ; 

But now our Toms and Jerrys gay, sir, 

Sce larks by nights and not by day, sir, 

Get in rows, and have long parley, 

And, to save their bacon, floor the Charleys, 
Sing hey, sing ho! Xe. 

When this very place, now covered over, 

‘Was « field of wheat, or perhaps of clover, 

‘Two or three trees for the cattle to get under 

Out of the way of the lightning and the thunder ; 

No sound was heard but the sweet bird 

Except some tune the London bells ringing ; 

But now tho birds far away have fled, si 

And we are the birds wot sings instead, sir, 
Sing hey, sing ho! &e 

When ladies and gentlemen, without baulking, 

Could go into Hyde Park a-walking, 

And, without a bit of fuss or bother, 

Could walk from one end to the other; 

But now there is a brazen statue, 

‘Who seems ashamed, for he can't look at you; 

‘The folks do say 'tis called a trophy, 

But the ladies won't look, and the men say, Oh fie! 
Sing hey, sing ho! &o. 

When young folks, when they went 1-wooing, 

Kept to themselves what they were doing, 

‘And did contrive their love to smother, 

Quite unbeknown to their father and mother; 

‘And then by a New Marriage Ac 

They told the affair to all the pat 

Took affidavits, and what is more, 

Their names they stuck upon the hare door, sira, 
Sing hey, sing ho! &e, 

When every man, whether wise or ninny, 

‘Was pleased nt the sight of a good old guinea ; 

‘The front of it had King George's face on, 

And the back the arms and the old spade nce on ; 

But now the sovereigns, I can tell you, 

‘They are not worth so much in value ; 

And there St. George is, without a rag on, 

Galloping over an ugly dragon, 
Sing hey, sing ho! &e, 

The author of the foregoing evidently had 
Moore, of Moore Hall, in his mind’s eye. This 
hero, before he went out to meet the dragon of 
Wantley, in order to made him strong and mighty, 
drank by the tale six pots of ale and a quart of 
aqua vite, W. T. Marcuant, 


*The Good Old Days of Adam and Eve’ is the 
title of the song alluded to by your correspondent 
Awon. It was originally sung at the Surrey 
‘Theatre, by Vale, a popular comedian there. 

Grorce Extis, 





























St. John’s Wood. 





Mowtatoxe (7 8, iii, 298, 428; iv. 76)—I 
have, quite accidentally, met with the passage 
in Montaigne to which D, F, (7 §, iii, 428) re- 
fere. It is in bk. iii. chap, i., and runs as follows:— 

“A In verité, et ne crainds point de advouer, je 


jorterois facilement au besoing une chandelle A sainet 
vultre A son serpent; suyvant le desseing de la 








H. Detevixexx. 
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ctor Hugo, A fall instalment 
in verse and prose eelected by 
jied, Mr. Addington Symonds 
Ind Idealiam,' and sends a letter 
tion of Mr. Swinburno’s ‘ Whit- 
‘8 ‘The Present State of tha 
nd Edwardes’s‘ Mr, Katkoif and 
I both be read with intera 


remain of highest interest, and 
glo for what was known as the 
0 Amateur Photographer ' sup- 
kable illustrations. A view of 
i. *Snubbin through Jersey ’ is 
able paper on ‘Amiel* con- 

fr. Matthew Arnold deals esp: 
‘They have both 

ion of the Past’ 






Mr. George Meredith, ‘The Ap- 
" and the ‘Idyl of Ischia’ make 
«Independent Travelling,” con- 
m to Longman’s, isu delightful 
aes the various forins of solitary 
Ing. For complete isolation on & 
to have only a modified en- 
ing at Broadstai one of the 
ular scientific papers, ‘At tho 
this month one of Mr. Austin 
slations from Horace.—Col. Du 
on ‘ Crime and Criminal 
is entertaining, The Hon. G. N, 
portant paper on ‘ The Myth of 
writes in the @entleman's on 
ters’ and Mr. J.A, Farrer on 


Some curious infor- 
pied in it— 
Elousis,’ and ‘A 


jmorical, and Picturesque, now 
mpletion, With Part XXIX, a 
upplied, ‘The views are of rock 
the country between it and 
f the Jlutruted Shakespeare 
” and, juat in timo for the forth- 
at the Lyceum, begins *The 
{ the views to the lutter piece 
XLIY, of the Lncyclopadte Dic 
bet from * Joint” to “ Lame,” 
tions is well shown in “Junk,” 
itka,” while a good specimen of 
bn is supplied under “ King.” 
{ XXXI1,, deals with Balmoral 
ry, and Ely, ‘The views of Seot- 
Byron's hochnagar—the castles 
r, &¢., the Linn of Dee, Inver- 
picturesque representations of 


Ind there is ove view of Ely from | 


at. —The Life ancl Times of Queen 
icta the entry of Garibaldi into 
{ Cobden, and many scenes con- 

War.—The History of India 
LV, which, with other illustra- 
Sir F. Roberta and Lord Duf- 
jan dignitaries, 


y has iesued in @ private form 
. (1,) A memoir of the Rev. 








Abraham Hume, D.O.L., LL.D, PRS, F.8.A, Vicar of 
Vauxhall and Hon, Canon of Liverpool. This life of a 
distinguished antiquary, whom we recall thirty years 
ago in Liverpool, is sccompanied by a chronological. list 
of his works. (2.) ‘ The Newspaper Press and Periodical 
Literature in Liverpool,’ gives m fall bibliography of 
Liverpool periodicals, which are much more numerous 
than might have been anticipated, (8,) ‘Some Sin, 
Bequests ’ supplies some very curious extracts from will 
Those made by husbands to their wives ure specially 
amusing, 


To the recent number of the Christ Church, Foret 








Potices to Corresponvents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must bo written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondenta 


must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on n separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and euch address na he wishes to 
pear, Correspondents who repeat queries are 

to head the second communication “Duplicate.” 


A Constant Reaper (“Modena went to war for 
water bucket ”).—The allusion is to ‘La Secchia Rapi 
of Taesoni, 1622, the subject of which burlesque poem is 
8 supposed fight, towards the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, between the Modenose and the Bolognese 
on account of a wooden bucket carried off by the former, 
and suspended, as a triumphal monument, in a tower, 


E, RB. Vrvvax.—(* Quandary") ‘The earliest use of 
this word we trace is in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
‘Knight of the Burning Pestle,” I 

Much 1 fear, forsaking of my diet 

Will bring me presently to that quandary 

I shall bid all adiou, 
The quarto of this is dated 1613, which is a hundred and 
thirty-six years earlier than the quotation from ‘Joseph 
Andrews.’ Otway also uses the word.—(* Origin of 
‘Smack '=a Boat”) Assumably from Duteh, Old Dutch 
Smace, a kind of long ship or boat. Confer Danish 
Smakke. 

Antuun Buowyiecp (* Hazel or Sycamore Wand and 
Water ").—See, ands * Divini Y . 
i 1 av 

















jd 
8. ii 236; vi 325, In the 
here is also some discussion of 








Pivst au 
the subject, 

M, J, Terspate (‘Small Churches "),—See “N.&Q," 
6 8, vi, ld ; vii, $92, 484, 472 5 will, 74. 
J, MoGricor ALLEN,—Cremorne was closed in 1877, 





Noriox, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes und Queries’"—Advertisements xpd 
Business Letters to The Publisher” —at the Office, 2 
Took's Court, Curaitor Street, Chancery Lane, B.C, 

Wo beg — San. that we mae return er] 
munications which, for any reason, we do mot i 
tao thie Tule we can wake Eo exception, pe 











that there is not a shadow 
Indom and untrue assertions, 
Mr, Rye bas made about the 
to the readers of this history 
ves his other blunders. Your 
the absolute accuracy of the 
Rye’s sketches are bold and 
, Winkle’s dashing perform- 
very pretty display of varied 

‘at facts, but uncommonly 
to any, if Mr. Rye is aiming 

Ry Srexcer Watroue, 







FROM WANT, 


ad my attention directed to a 
ion of William concerning 
written by William Langland 
which the writer states that 
but that in extreme necessity 


lon early English law which 
n for theft in such a case, and 
ritton, who wrote during the 
(1272-1307), and possibly at 
he tells us that “ poor people, 
enter the house of another for 
alue of twelve pence, are ex- 
gory of burglars. 
could throw further light on 
form me as to how far it was 
extent it was the practice. Of 
c. 2 (1601), there is no doubt 
r the passing of the Poor Law 
g, whether from necessity or 
able. I herewith append the 
I have referred, and I shall be 
tion on the subject = 


p. 2.“ Of Burglars.” 
made of burglars, Such we hold 
feloniously in time of peace break 
Js of others, or the walls or gates 
and poor 

lunger enter the house of another 
value of twelve pence, are ex- 
jiote and madmen, and others who 
‘and those who enter into any 


in in respect of some right which 
re not held to be burglars, ‘The 
us is death.” 
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‘Piers the Plowman,’ passus 20, 
And nede ne hath no lawe 
Ne neure shal falle in dette? 
For three thynges he taketh 
‘ia lyf forto save, 
That is mete, whan men hym werneth 
And he no moneys weldeth 
Ne wyght none wil ben his borwe 
Ne wodde hath none to legge 
‘And he caughte in that cas 
And come thereto by aleighta 
He synneth noughte sothelich 
That so wynneth his fode 
‘And though be come to # clothe 
And can no better chauysaunce 
Nede anon-righte 
Nymeth hym under meynpryse 
And if hym lyst for to fape 
‘The lawe of kynde wolde 
‘That he dronike at echo diche 
Ar he for thurste deyde 
Bo nede, al grete nade 
‘May nymen as for his owne 
Wyth-oute conseille of conscience 
Or cardynal yertues 
So that he suwe and suwe 
“Spiritus temperancie.” 








H. W. U. 


Excurquzer Memopanpa.—In vol. v. of Ex- 
ehequer Memoranda, 27/1 in the Public Record 
Office, I found the following (1 Hen. VIT., London, 
Cold Harbour Place): “The Boke of p’cels of tha 
Rep'acions of Coldeberburgh in London made by 
‘Thomas Litley in the first yere of our Sov’ayn Lord 
Kyng Henry the VII®.” A note is added in pencil 
saying that ‘‘ particulars are postponed till re- 

sired.” 

Besides the above note, which I have given by 
itself as Cold Harbour has been frequently men- 
tioned in ‘N. & Q.,’ I find the following notes 
which I copied many years ago. Vol. vi., 16/7 con- 
tains the will of Mary Denham of Bokelly, May 5, 
1603, In 16/10 there is a book of seventeen leaves, 
(several blank, however), giving a list of persons 
who lent the Queen Mary one hundred pounds 
apiece. It is dated 1562. In 22/37 is given the 
will of Nicholas West, Bishop of Ely, on thirteen 
pieces of paper, sewn together, 1533. In 23/17 is 
the will of Edward Latimer, Dean of Peterborough, 
May 21, 1641, and a declaration of Ellen, his wile, 
respecting his will August 8, 25 Eliz. 53/27 con- 
tains a list of subscriptions for the great. bell at 
Westminster, temp. Geo. I.(i). 64/16 is a copy, 
authenticated by the seal and signature of the lord 
high admiral, of a warrant under the privy seal, per- 
mitting Fernando Ximenes, an agent of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, to import grain for the Low 
Countries into the dominions of the duke July 25, 
34 Eliz, Y¥. 8, M. 


Portard.—Prof Skeat thinks that in this word 
(which is admitted’on all hands to come from poll 
=head) “the use of the suffix -ard is not easy to 
agcount for! Now to me there seems to be no 
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fectly polished that it reflected, 
picture ! J. J, Faure, 





’—In the August number of 
ne is an interesting article, by 
jews, on the songs of the Ame- 
n account is given of the cir- 
hich the spirited poem ‘My 
btained such popularity, was 
ithews, however, seems to be 


nce Mangan, who died, be it 
9. I quote the first verse as 






RAMANIAN EXILE. 

r in my dreams, 

man! 

hills, thy thousand streams, 

msn’! Q Karman ! 

jgold-bright morning gleams, 

deepening sunset, seam: 

light thy hills and stream, 
! 












y E, Hayes, 
th edition, vol. ii, p, 302, 
iis has been noticed before. 
W. RB. Morrinn. 
BALISM OF SOLDIERS. —Your 
his € Links with the 7457 ( 
fers to the general belief in 
ders ate children, and to the 










t history repeats itself! Just 
serving in the army of Don 
nd during the retreat which 
f Chiva, in Valencia, July 15, 
lon the line of the Ebro, and 
of the 20th in the village of 
nget our opponents were some 
egion, serving in Spain under 
in das Andas; and, being in 
© gentry took rather freely to 
to food when their regular 
hich, I may observe, not un- 
|. Judge my astonishment on 
med by the good women of 
lortuguese soldiers ate children 
an opportunity of doing so 
‘ved. “Then you have never 
I remarked. “No,” was the 
ed; but my informant added 
just succeeded in saving her 
en tied up during her absence 



















into a caldron of soup had 


se been longer delayed. This 
ard for me to listen to with- 





out asmile, but the women firmly believed what 
they told me. 

The Carlist peasantry looked on the Portuguese 
or other foreigners much in the same way as the 
Highlanders of Prince Charles’s army were viewed 
in this country. No crime was too bad or too 
preposterous to be laid to their charge. There 
were many points of resemblance between 1745 in 
England and 1837 in Spain, 

Georce F, T. Merry. 

85, Warwick Road, 8.W. 


Oricker.—The origin and progress of this 
national game have been noticed in every series 
of ‘N. & Q.? and a fow attempts have also been 
made to determine the origin of the word cricket ; 
but nothing decisive has been arrived at. In all 
matters of philology we turn to Prof. Skeat, and 
in his ‘Etymological Dictionary’ he cites an 
authority for the word earlier than any that has 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ Cotgrave, he says, trans- 
lates the French crosse as ‘‘a cricket-ataffe, or the 
crooked staffe wherewith boies play at cricket.” 
Prof. Skeat sums up by saying, ‘‘Thus cricket 
means a little staff.” With all due submission, I 
do not find this satisfactory. If the stick they 
struck the ball with was called, aa Cotgrave 
says, a cricket-staffe, this staff itself could not have 
been the cricket. ‘Strange to say, Prof, Skeat 
does not notice the word cricket as meaning a stool, 
and yet it is from this, I think, that cricket—the 
game is derived. Dr. Murray is now busy with 
his O's, and no doubt the ‘ New Dictionary’ will 
soon tell us all about cricket. The name waa 
formerly applied to alow stool. ‘Nares (ed. 1859) 
quotes from Cartwright, 1651 :-— 

I'll stand upon a cricket, and there make 
Fluent orations to ‘em ; 
and in a book recently edited by Dr. Jessopp, 
‘ Antobiography of Roger North, p. 92, a barrister 
is described as “patting cases and mooting with 
the students that sat on and before the crickets.” 
‘This was circa 1680. 

In my nursery days we had a book—I wish I 
could regain it—called ‘Mrs, Bell’s School,’ or 
else ‘The Village School.’ It was evidently a 
reprint of an older edition, for it had mde woodcuts 
which, from the costumes, must have been done 
about 1750-60, Boys are playing at cricket with 
oddly shaped bats, and with a wicket thus con- 
structed. Four sticks, forked at the apper end, 
are stuck into the ground at the four angles of a 
square, and four other sticks are laid across from 
fork to fork ; and this arrangement gives the out- 
line of a four-legged stool, or cricket. A game 
aie Sota fe oe played boty gone i 
was formerly played in other 
When the three upright stamps and the two bails 
were introduced the thing re aka 
so tight be called a widest, although the game 


al 













abroad, viz,, Mr. Hook's * Micro- 
* Usefulness of Natural Philosophy,’ 
Hydrostatical Paradoxes,’ ‘Syden- 
lhe Philosophial Transactions,’ * The 
it Rakes,’ turning over Kircher’s 
,'” &o. 





led drag-rakes,” G. 
d Derham! Is it possible that 
printing for learned and 
nid have reproduced such a 
that he had been reading the 
atrakes,” 4. ¢., the controversy 
hs powers of healing claimed by 
ikes, with which the scientific 
wonderfully exercised! Any 
the ‘Rawdon Papers? or is 
ted with the history of Charles 
je story of Valentine Grestrales, 
es turn to such an every-day 
Biographical Dictionary,’ under 
rakes,” and see the story in 









t I was intensely amused that 
le part of Mr. Scott should have 
r, and I look upon the note 
‘iosities of literature.” What 
jot know; but I am sure they 
in Ray so much as Greatrakes’s 
he error probably arose from 
ly deciphering Derham’s MS, 
of Greatrakes, 

Ricuarp Hoorer. 









loot. 


MSS. 1x tax Wor.p.—The 
what purports to be one of 
scripts in the world may be 
‘N. & Q.’ It is from a recent 
s:— 
¢ manuscripts in the world to be 
of rice, with the whole first chapter 
on it; given to an English officer 
gentleman, who received it from 
Ihe had cured of o dangerous fever 


G. E. Watson. 










NING THE Eucuarist.—The 
ccurs in Miss Louisa Stuart 
er amongst the Bocages and 
of a wild Breton poem called 
,) she say: 

poem here given ia a curious mix: 
xtravagance, simpli 

M. de Ia Villemarqué, it appears 
dy the abbess of the Paraclete 
as she not only was permit 
consecrate the hos 

iperior of a convent,"—Vol. ii, 
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A prose version of this strange ditty, which is well 
worthy of being reproduced in your pages in fall, 
is given pp. 305-307. The eon which the 
above remarks are founded is as follows :— 

I can read in the book of the 

Gospels and write and speak 

‘and consecrate the hoat 

aa well as the priests. 
What can be the meaning of this? There must be 
a mistake of translation or interpretation some- 
where, Nothing is more certain than the fact that 
in the Latin Ohurch women have never been 
permitted to celebrate the holy easiest 

o¥, 


Ovriovs 





Sr, Perer Manrtin’s, Beprorp : 
Errrapa.— 
Tei reposent les restes mortela 


e 
Jean Frangois Dupont, 
Natif de ls ville de Dijon 
en France, 
Ex soldat volontaire du 83¢ 
Régiment ds I'armés impériale, 
Et professour de langue frangaiso, 
En cette ville depuis quinze ans, 
Tleut un ami, 
Son épouse Padoroit, 
Il eat mort chrétien, 
Lundi 6 Juin, 1831, agé de 34 ans, 
Does this mean that his wife adored her husband, 
or his friend ? M.A.Oxon, 


Txopy’s, 18 Buckierssory.—Prior, in speak- 
ing of Hans Oarvel’s wife (I am quoting from 
Pennant’s ‘ London,’ pp, 575-6), says ;— 

She, first of all the town, was told 
Where newest Indian things were sold ; 
So in a morning, without boddice, 

Slipt sometimes out to Mrs, Thody's, 
To cheapen tea, or buy a skreen : 

What elae could so much virtue mean ? 

This shop, its front then towards the Poultry, 
with its quaint diamond panes and old-fashioned 
proprietor, is well within my own remembrance. 
It was exclusively a glover’s, and many a pair of 
kid or buckskin have I purchased of Winwood 
Thody, the last proprietor. About the year 1860 
the house was absorbed by its neighbour, Pimm's. 

Joux J. Stockex, 

3, Heathfield Road, Acton, W. 


Por-nooxs.—A writer in the Dublin Review, 
April, 1887, p. 459, says: “A boy of five does not 
generally call his writing-lesson pot-hooks, though 
it comes naturally enough to his grown-up historian 
to do so.” I think there is an error here. I 
certainly at that age called the curved portions of 
p’s and h’s pot-hooks, and I think my child con- 
temporaries did so in the years when William IV. 
was king. KPDE | 


As Epuoove sy Caannts LAwe—Towards | 


the end of LWT, — called 
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Hifferent coats of arms. The 
ly are made might at first be 
hl, but I am inclined to think 
in manufacture, and probably 
a or Hungary, being intended 
bme Indian Rajah by the East 
shall be much obliged to any 
h this supposition, or give some 
the purpose for which they 
A Ootector. 









jaTtviTy,—Can any one give 
istmas hymn of some sixty or 
fain, 
he morn of vietory ? 

E. H. Piomprre, 





fnerset, 


je many correspondents greatly 
vation of words. Will one of 
this query? In the church 
and seventeenth century) pre- 
piour’s, Southwark, the inn- 
Intly noted as having gues in 
during divine service. Now, 
pt the word meant Jews, and 
‘dingly, I am, however, in 
ey meant beggars, the word 
ving that meaning. 

Witt Renprz, 
ere an abbreviation of guests.) 










Transtations,”—In or about 
late Mr, Charles Dolman, pub- 
Bond Street, issued a circular 
ranslations from Select Foreign 
anxious to know what books 
this series. The only one [ 
ranslation of Gosselin’s ‘ Power 
lg the Middle Ages. I am, 
‘ that there were others, 
Anon. 


k.—Where was Matthew Prior 
y’s_ ‘Dorset,’ p. 173, Abbot 
bi Wimborne, is named as the 
hid be glad to learn if this is 
, What claims are advanced for 
birthplace. J. J. Foster. 


he Kelly of Paternoster Row, 
ord Mayor in 1837, when the 
he throne, the Kelly of the 
" C. A. Warp. 


Stcounnat,—What is the ety- 
puch proper name? It is some- 
journé, and is said to mean 



















‘Sonos axp Canors’—T e advertisement of 
the auction sale of the colle®tion of books, manu- 
scripts, and deeds of the lat sore Mayer, Esq., 
F.S.A., of Liverpool, which took place at Sotheby's 
on July 19, prominently draws attention to “a 
volume of Old English Songa and Carols, edited 
for the Percy Society.” Can any correspondent 
inform me if this was the volume which, edited 
by the late Thomas Wright, formed No, 73 of the 
publications of that Society, and which was 4 
pendant to the edition of the Sloane MS, No. 2593, 
subsequently edited by Mr. Wright for the Warton 
Society? In a note on 43, vol. i, of his 
* Popular Music of the Olden Time,’ Mr. Chappell 
says :— 

“ After the Percy Society had printed the songs, I was 
to have the opportunity of transcribing all the music; 
but, in the mean time, the bookbinder to whom this rare 
‘MS, was entrusted disappeared, and with him the manu- 
soript, which is, perhaps, already in some library in the 
United States.” 

If Mr. Mayer's manuscript is really that in que 
tion, it is to be hoped that the trustees of the 
national collection have taken advantage of an 
opportunity which may not occur again to add it 
to the treasures which are already in their charge. 
W. F. Pripeacx. 
Caloutta. 


M. Guattecmo Lrsni.—Desirous of forming a 
complete set of the various catalogues of the col- 
lections of books and manuscripts formed by M. 
Guglielmo Libri which were sold by auction in 
London, I shall be obliged by some of your corre- 
spondents informing me how many of these sales 
there were, and the dates thereof. TG. 5. 

Edinburgh, 


‘Davin, rae Sox or Jessz,'—The Musical 
Standard of May 12, 1883, mentions the perform- 
ance, in New York, on April 16, 1883, of * David, 
the Son of Jesse,’ Soripture operetta, Who is 
the author of the libretto ; and who is the composer 
of the music? Was the operetta produced on the 
stage, with appropriate scenery, costumes, &c. T 

R. Ixous. 


New Sour Wares—Can you tell me the 
name of the writer of the annexed lines, which 
first appeared forty years ago ?— 

There is. land in distant seas, 

Pallof all contrarieties, 
There, beasta have mallards’ bills and legs; 
Have spurs like cocks, like hens lay eggs; 
‘There quadrapeds go on two feat, 

And yet few quadrupeds ao fleet : 

And birds, although they cannot fly, 

In swiftness with the greyhound vie, 

With equal wonder you may see 

















re good reason to be assigned 
signification of the word? 
James D, Botuxn, 


The foxes fly from tree to tree, 

‘And what they value most—so wary— 
‘Theso foxes in their pockets carry. 
‘There parrots walk upon the ground; 
-Arvd grea yen Ue tees fa Coond, 









obably remember, Phila- 

lotimus, and the latter is left 

icament, and. fortified with 

I should be glad of a note 
Is. AnoLo-BurMan. 


n ‘An Introduction to the 
eenth edition, 1697, by 
Ider), the following occurs :— 
learned Writer, reports, That in 

of Italy, there is » poisonous 
tula, by which, such as are bitten 
dness and Laughter; to allay the 
hereof, Musick is the speedy 
which, they have Solema Songs 


le. The tarantelles of to-day 
, quite the opposite to solemn. 
be glad to hear of any other 
ith the above. Noreis C. 


Replies. 


GALILEO, 
iv. 9, 113, 158.) 
incidence, of which I will 
\LyxN the benefit, I was at 
ery short time ago, and was 
ut any reason I wot of (unless, 
‘to have been just at the same 
ply, and some “ that-which- 
his remark and “magnetized” 
beautiful place, but I should 
p there,” On the other hand, 
friend to whom I spoke was 
rent opinion, and said that he 
ly it, But Windsor Castle is 
ime, whose enthusiastic love of 
and surroundings, however 
ly approaches in far-off mea- 
st have felt, I cannot imagine 
hing more delightful to afford 
eeks or months spent under the 
la Medici, especially when in 
eit prime, before neglect hnd 
nt tinge of sadness they wear 
re in the midst of like-minded 
4 wounded lion by a circle of 
athizing admirers ! 
ficult “to make a lie die.” I 
ever, that Mr, Lynx gives up 
tortures which I think were 
the original “ newspaper para- 
is for the old traditions inch by 
himself, as a last resort, in 
ed”; be cannot bring himself 





















iment reminds me of the well- 
arses; ‘Forget thee) It to 
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this be called forgetting thee, thou art indeed 
forgot.” If to enjoy the most delicious sojourn 
that romancera could devise be called imprison- 
ment, then I allow that Galileo was imprisoned. 
Bat eppur si muove; in other words, he under- 
went nothing to which the ordinary use of tho 
word applies.* 

Farther, I beg to say that I did not “ insinuate” 
anything. I boldly and openly stated, and now 
repeat, that it appears from the vast literature 
which has grown up in every country round this 
matter, so succintly epitomized by Whewell and 
by Biot, that he was troubled far more by the 
interference of his compeers than by the severity 
of his judges. The same spirit of jealousy which 
now tries to inflict pain by an unfair review, where 
we read between the lines the writer's 5— 

When Heaven with euch parts has blest him, 
Have I not reason to detest him?— 
then exhibited itself in hounding on the rigour of 
the law.“ envie qui ne le petdait pas de wus 
ne le laisea pas en paix,” says Biot, in one place; 












and in another, ‘Outre le nombre inevitable 
d’envieux que devrait naturellement lai attirer son 
mérite, sea découvertes lui avait donné pour en- 
nemis tous ceux qui jusque slora avaient enseigné 
la doctrine ancienne.” 

On the other hand, Whewell shows that among 
‘popes and cardinals” there was a ready acqui- 
eacence in his discoveries, and theyt might have 
been ready enough to leave him alone, as would 
possibly many of his opponents, if he had left the 

ible out of the question, He says again ;— 


“ The doctrine of tho earth's motion round the sun, 
when promulgated by Copernicus, soon after 1500,...,.. 
was received with favour by the most intelligent eocle- 
\d lectures in support of it were delivered in 
jiastical colleges......Besides that Galileo's own 
behaviour appears to have provoked interference, there 
must have been s great change in the temper of the 
times to make it possible for Galileo's adversaries to 

* For even during the few days when he was actually 
within the precincta of Holy Office, between his first 
and second examination, be was not treated asa prisoner, 
but was lodged in the most commodious apartment of 
the officers of the court, his own man in attendance, 
and his meals sent from the Tuscan ambaseador's by bis 
servants, who aleo waited on him, only leaving at night. 

+ The Pope did uot sign any of the decrees or orders 
relating to the trial. Neither the decree of 1616 nor 
the sentence of 1633......Neither Paul V, nor Urban 
VIII, ratified the documents with their signatares.""— 
‘ The Private Life of Galileo,’ Macmillan, 1870, pp.259~ 
260. By an anonymous writer by no means partial to 
popes and cardinals. 

J See ' Galileo « IInquisizione Memorie Storico-criticbe 
diretti alla Romane Accademia di Archeologia,’ Marino 
Marini, Koma, 1850, p. 53. I have also beard it argued 
that the Holy Office was chiefly in the hands of Doml- 
nicans, and the Dominicans had always been favourable 
to the teaching of ne pga Cardinal Schonberg, a 




















Dominican, encouraged Copernicus to publish his views, 
\and Padre Campanella, one of Galileo's best Florence 


liye for thee by day, &e. Te \ friends, was a Domishean rook, 
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t de 1a terre qu'il démontrs aux 
veo eux aur Job et sur Josué. 
1u6o en une relégation & hotel de 
buit jours Galilée ae vit maitre 
patrie; il avait si peu souffert 
que, malgré ses soixante-quinze 
e partie de la route de Rome a 
endre Galilée ui-m@me, pour se 
ces chimériques souffrances dont 


mais 6té mieux en santé qu'aprés 
ai été retenu cing mois en prison 
mbassadeur de Toscane, qui m'a 
veo un si grand tmoignage 
ire i Pégard de ses 
Vexpédition de ma cause, 
ison facultative, au libre arbitre 


i passé cing mois en 
jaint-Iré, et en visites coutinuelles 
de cette ville, N’ayant donc point 
shoses qui doivent seules nous étre 
lutea les autres, je veux dire dans 
eur—au contraire, étant a labri 
ts,” &e, (Lettre conservés a la 
le de Comparez ce récit 
ntaisie dress par des romanciers 
ns, et toujours suivia de cinquante 
1784 que part cette réfutation 
es imprimés nu sujet do la per- 
itre sous lequel Mallet du 
jusqu’en 1841, il ne se trouva per- 
critique protestant et pour oser 
a qu'il avait réduite & méant." 
r is also quoted as admitting 
lated with a marked deference 
the principal members and 
f the Church ; while I would 
t, according to the researches 
eis (vide his ‘ Wochenschrift 
c., 1868, No, 36), the famous 
is to be found for the first 
fhe ‘Dictionnaire Historique,’ 
at Caen, and in this wise: 
@ releva, agité par le remord 
serment, les yeux baissés vers 
quill dit, frappant du pied, 
’—a notable instance, surely, 
ben trovato,” 
Rosser Sreogaun. 


prised that as to the character 
omer’s imprisonment in 1638 
tedly suffering somedescription 
fence) no correspondent has 
ilton’s contemporary personal 
isits paid to Galileo, in August 
je above year, and the editorial 
om time to time assumed to 
poet's somewhat ambiguous 
pagitica ’;— 

jat T have seen and heard in other 


















id of inquisition tryannises, 








There [Florence] it was that I found and visited the 
famous Galileo grown old, 2 prisoner to the Inquisition 
for thinking in Astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan 
and Dominican licensera thought.” 


One editorial note to this is :— 

“This passage might have been expected to decide the 
question whether Galileo was in prison when Milton 
visited him; but unfortunately it throwa no light upon 
the subject, though the construction of the sentence seems 
to fuvour the idea that be was still, when the post saw 
him, a captive."—'Salect Prose Works of Milton,’ edited 
J. A. St, John (London, Hatchard & Son), 1836, 
. i, pp, 222-3, 

But the lapse of half a century has enabled us to 
advance the settlement of the question materially, 
as is demonstrated by the late correspondence in 
your pages, and we havea more valuable exposition 
in the comment of Prof. Masson (‘ Life and Times 




















of Milton,’ i. 788):— 
“ The wordsimply « walk in the company of Malate 
or Gatti or Buommatei, or some one of the Florentino 


group, to Galileo's delightful villa at Arcetri, just beyond 
the walls of Florence, an introduction to the blind sage 
Galileo] and a cordial reception by him according to 
his wont,” &c. 

Again :— 

“ Liberated from his Roman prison, he had returned 
to Tuscany in December, 1638, in the seventieth year 

ge, atill under certain rv ictions om his liberty 

imposed by the Holy Office, and the last years of bia life 
were spentat Arcetri, a sunny vine-clad slopes little way 
out of Florence on the South side... 

Seven years a prisoner at the City gate 

Let in ‘but in his grave clothes— 
be lived happily enough."—Thid 765, 77, nee also ant 
pp. 786, 767. 

That the visit (if only one) alluded to in the 
* Areopagitica’ was paid during the month of 
August or September, 1638, the context of the 
whole chapter from which I have taken the above 
extracts amply proves, 

As to Galileo's blindness at the time he received 
the great English writer, the article on Galileo in 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ referred to 
A, LL. and Mr. Lyww is express, and in 
with Prof. Masson’s account also, as to date :-— 

“This last telescopic discovery—that of the moon's 
librations—was made im 1637, only 

















diurnal and monthly li 
s few months before his eyes were for ever closed in 
hopeless blindness, It was in this condition that Milton 
found him when he visited him at Arcetri [Villa Martinelli] 
in 1638,"—Ninth edition, vol, x. p, 84 (second ool). 

In the same work we find, under the head 
“ Milton” (probably from the pen of Prof. Masson), 
under date 1638 :— 

“ Tt wasin the neighbourhood of Florence also that be 
‘found and visited’ the great Galileo, then old and blind, 
and still nominally prisoner to the Inquisition for his 
astronomical heresy.” 

I have ventured to italicize the word appearing 
to settle the point in dispute. 

The sum of the matter seems to be that A. L. Ii 
‘Was justified im his cusqicions as to the erroneous 
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(7™ 8, iv. 28, 115),—Neither 
lo the above query has touched 
there are two Bibles known 
iMazarine. he first and best 
o-line Bible, printed ¢, 1455-6 
be Mazarine or Mazarin Bible, 
stories which state either that 
ght into notice belonged to 
r was discovered in the Maza- 
ris, The second, and lesser 
lle of forty-five lines, printed 

estein, which was formerly 
r, his name having been found 
ator. I would suggest that 
e forty-two-line Bible to Guten- 
inly incorrect ; it must surely 
re 










, 112, 295, 435).—This form of 
occurs on a fifteenth-century 
following inscription :— 


re, 
hit availe the 
ut aventure, 


A. A, 
th S. ii, 446; iii 30, 113, 
~ 131).—Me, Garvryer has 
le that the Geltic race in 
d rivers did so by specifying 
in the stream itself; and 
produced of streams named 
al to them he says that these 
o his rule ; and he asks me if I 
ule, “especially in so liquid a 
eal etymology,” to which ex- 
found. If he will turn to my 
jee that I told him I could tell 
f streams in Scotland and Ire- 
re formed in a manner contrary 
against d priori theories be- 
a, If they should be so accepted 
phical etymology will continue 
lence. Mr. Ganniver’s third 
the A BC of place-names, 
jan equivalent name, would in- 
It name of every stream ; but in 
qualitative word would of ne- 
ded. My belief is that it was 
lous selection of any prominent 
r connected with the stream, 






























ir predecessors, the result being 


essor or executor, 





such awkward linguistic edifices as Wansbeckwater, 
The same process takes its course in place-names 
other than those of streams, giving such bilingual 
pleonasms as Barr Hill, Kuockan Hill, from arr 
and cnocén; and even in names composed in « 
single language we find such repetition—as Blaiket 
Wood (blac wudu), black wood wood; Aiket 
Wood (dc wudu), oak wood wood. Within » 
mile of where I am sitting, in this most Teutonis 
county of Surrey, are two ponds, Pirdmere Pond 
and Mere Pond, showing that the sense of the 
word mere has been so completely forgotten that it 
is used only as « distinctive label. What I am 
arguing for is this—that the process of conferring 
place-names, whether by Celts or by Teutons, was, 
in primitive times, entirely unconscious and auto- 
matic; and that nothing but mischief can arise by 
devising fanciful rules founded upon partial in- 
vestigation. Hexseet Maxweun 


May I venture to suggest, in the most delicate 
manner possible, that Mr. Garptwer’s water- 
water-water etymology of Wansbeckwater is & 
broken cistern, that will hold no water? Granting 
avon may become wan, Avonbeck would become 
Wanbeck, not Wansbeck, There isa mach gravet 
objection than that; but till, at least, Mx. Gar 
DINER accounts for the s which thrusts itself into 
the word I, for one, shall be unconvinced, even by 
Hebrew citations. 

Glasgow, 


GeNneaLocicaL anp Hisrortcan Society oF 
Great Brrrain (7* §S. iv. 68).—This society was 
started in 1856-57 by a Mr. Rycroft Reeve, who 
then lived in Brompton Crescent. As I was elected 
an honorary member of it, perhaps it may seem un- 
gracious on my part to say that it did very little 
work after the first year or two of its existenca, 
that its “local habitation” has been unknown to 
me and undiscoverable by me for the last few 
years, and that I have not withdrawn my 
name from it only in a vague hope that it will 
wake up again some day, like m second Rip 
van Winkle, into a vigorons and useful exist- 
ence. The hopes with which I joined it thi 
years ago have not been realized. At present 
could not honestly recommend any friend to join 
it, even if he could discover its address ; and its 
place seems to we to be fairly well supplied by the 
Royal Historical Society, which meets in Chandos 
Street, Cavendish Square, and of which Lord 
Aberdare is the president, 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hydo Park Mansions, N.W. 

T have a circular, dated May 14, 1858, from Mr. 
Rycroft Reeve, secretary, wherein it is stated that “a 
latge amount of authentic genealogical and historical 
matter relating to the early ancestry of fellows of 
the society has been collated and arranged, and 
several elsborute pedignees, commencing in the 
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fuller and better one than 
lies. Ep, Marsan, 


ax (7 §, iv, 108).—J. J. 8, 
at this entry refers, or in what 
: Inthe Gentleman's Magazine 
in the list of bankrupts, given 
ving entry : “Charles Macklin, 
arden, vintner.” This was the 
took leave of the stage on 
‘63, after reciting an epilogue 
jon by Garrick, he set up a 
ase under the piazzas of Covent 
ere a society called the “British 
The scheme was 
klin returned to the stage. I 
J.J. 8. that Macklin is sup- 
m a native of the north of 
fe taken the name of Macklin 
in or McLaughlin. 
G. FL RB. B. 


7 S. iv. 108).—Shortly after 


‘650; while a request for ‘‘ the 

y” prior to making a search, 

h I received bree the Middle 
i B. 







Pp 


RTO Fauriy (7 8. iii. 452 ; 
or Kynd.” Two roses, white 
es, but they are not the same 
emd, or fremit, a stranger or 
folk” are those one knows 
some of your correspondents 
rdinary Scottish dictionary it 
Q.’ unnecessary queries as to 
the vernacular. 0G. 


jotto from the book-plate of 
of Walton, in a book in my 
iola Sanctorum,’1487—formerly 
T think it must be correct. 
J. H 






















idently a translation of Prov. 
Jest: vicinus juxta quam frater 
plains this meaning. 
E. Lenton Buenxinsorr. 
viRoNs (7 §. iii, 516).— 
s I hear them used, I would say 
immediately adjoining a city, 
cle next to the city itself; 
trict situated in the neighbour- 
Environs is the lesser term, 
ineluded in the larger term 











often used in a very wide sense, Business men 
talk of having a house in the suburbs which is 
often several miles from the town, 

Rozzat F, Garprver, 


Sacz on Graves (7" 8. iii, 229, 353, 417; iv. 
116)—The line “Cur moriatur,” &c., is taken 
from the ‘Schola Salerni.” In Bullein’s ‘Bul- 
warke of Defence,' 1579, fol, 5, verso, I find the 
following words :— 

“'The incomparable vertue of thys herbe is excellent, 
that the great learned fathers of Balern did wryte these 
wordes to the late famous Prynce Kyng Henry the 
eyght, in the lande thereof saying Cur moriatus homo 
cut salvia creseit in horto? Inquirings why mortal men 
should dye whych haue sage in their gardens? But be- 
cause no herbe hath power to make men immortal they 
say furthermore Contra vim mortis not ext médicamen i 
hortis.”” 

Sage will only grow in pure air, so that the line 
only means that those who live in pure air will 
live long. I have been told that some years ago 
an old woman planted sage on her husband’s grave 
in Eckington Churchyard, Derbyshire. 

8, 0. Appy. 








Sheffield. 


It is asked who was the author of “Cur moriatur 
homo cui salvia crescit in horton”? It is line 177 
of the ‘Schola Salernitana,’ the authorship of which 
is thus described :— 

“Tt is the received opinion that during Robert's (of 
Normandy) continuance in Italy, or soon after, this poem, 
the ‘Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum,” was composed, for 
the preservation of bis health, by the Physicians of 


Salerno,,,...This poom, though written in the name of 
the whole School of Salerno, 


John de Milano, His name is affixed to it in many 
MSS., ono aa old as 1418......Who he was, where ho 
lived, or what share ho had in the poom, aro equally un- 
known,” 

See Muratori, ‘Ant. Ital.’ vol. iii, dissert, xliv. 
col. 935, and other authorities, im ‘Regimes 
Sanitatis Salernitanum,’ by Sir Alex, Croke, Ox, 
1830, pp. 28, 27, 28, 110. Ep, Maasaatt. 


“ALL WISE MEN ARE OF THE SAME RELIGION” 
(6 8, iii. 406, 472; 7™ 8. iii, 440, 468, 621).— 
The following version of this anecdote is given by 
Mr. J. A. Froude at p. 142 of his ‘Short Stadies 
on Great Subjects,’ without, however, any acknow- 
ledgment of its origin —— 

“OF what religion are you, Mr. Rogers?” aaid a lady 
once. ‘What religion, madam} I am of the religion of 
all sensible men,” ‘And what is that?" she aéked, ‘All 
sensible men, madam, keep that to themselvea.”” 


H.C. 
Five-Guivea Piece pestcxep ny Wron, R.A. 
(7 8. iy. 108).—Mr. Kenyon, in his “Gold Coins 
of England’ (1884), Pp. 204, says that “two 
patterns for five-pound pieces were produced,..... 
having Una and the lion on the reverse, in refe 












fer- 
ence, it ia preeamed, to the government of the 


e “a suburban residence” is \ British nation by & queen, Wot un sith coins hay 
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res and offerings brought by 
ope on this occasion are said 
ous, and two priests were 
ht by the altar of St. Peter’s 

presented there. Dante is 
in Rome during this Jubilee 
ed that the impressions which 
ided him finally to earry out 
dy formed of his grand poem. 
es from this year (1300), when 
his thirty-fifth year, “ Nel 
i nostra vita mi ritrovai per 

E. 


nto xviii, In Longfellow’s 
for the mighty host, 
los upon the bridge 
ode to pass the people over; 
towards the Castle 
and go unto St. Peter's; 

they go towards the Mountain, 


on it is as follows ;:— 


concouree to convey, 
year of Jubilee to Rome, 
‘i to form a double way,— 
all may keep in front 
Peter'a as they throng, — 
journey to the Mount. 


note — 


‘ope Boniface VIII. established 
je of indulgences, So great was 
fims to Rome to purchase them, 
le the crowds to pass and repaas 
p with greater ease, it was divided 
m, #0 that on one side ull had be- 
of Adrian, on the other Mount 





Ep. MARsHAtt, 


jCHIER supplies a prose tranala- 
jondents refer to the pasenge, ] 


jsowe (7" &. iv. 149),—Where 
ne” was born no record in- 
ws in 1184, so abe was three 
er_ brother. By Jobn, and 
TIL, she was detained in 
|, not more rigorous than the 
ing’s sisters, except that her 
stricted and she was never 
1In 1230 robes are provided 
o damsels ; she is allowed 
and linen for her “works”; 
ham is granted to her; and 
from the royal forests, 
under careful supervisio 

Gloucester Castle ; but in 
removed to Bristol, where she 
jo death, 100l. being paid to 
constable of Bristol Castle, 
xecutionem Alienorm consan- 
gis facienda” (Rot. Bxit., 
168 Heeveyraups. 









Eleanor, called from her extreme beauty the 
“Pearl of Brittany,” was confined in Bristol 
Oastle by her uncle King John. She was, of 
course, natural heir to the throne after the death 
of her young brother Prince Arthur. Year by 
year—that the people might be assured of her 
safety—she was brought out and exhibited; and 
year by year it was marked tbat the golden bus 
of her hair was changing, till at last she was an 
elderly grey-haired woman. She certainly never 
married, and her sad and eventless life closed 
during ‘the reign of her cousin Henry IIL—a 
victim, like so many royal ladies, to the jealous 
fears of the reigning sovereign. As I am at 
present away from my books I am unable to 
give dates, but these Miss Strickland would 
supply. Cuartorre G, Boozr. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


Sandford, in his ‘Genealogical History of the 
Kings of England,’ ed. 1677, p. 69, states that 
“Eleanor was sent into England by her uncle 
King John, and imprisoned in Bristol Oastle for 
no other crime than her title to the crown. 
In duranca there she prolonged her miserable 
life until the year of our Lord 1241, at which 
time she died a virgin, and lieth buried in the 
church of the nunnery at Ambresbury.” He 
gives as his authorities ‘Robert of Gloucester,’ 
p. 230, and ‘Roger Hoveden,’ fol, 414a, No. 50, 
and fol, 425b, No, 40, Her father, Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet, died in the year 1186, a few months after 
the birth of Arthur, Eleanor must, therefore, have 
been close upon sixty years of age at the time of 


her death, ur. T. Evenrrr, 
High Street, Portemouth. 





It would appear that Eleanor Plantagenet, 
heiress of Brittany, Guienne, and Anjou, died a 
nan at Amesbury 1235, This was in 19, 20 King 
Henry IIL, who was her first cousin, not uncle, 

A 





Barovess Bruuasis of Oscoprr, Linconn- 
sure (6™ §, xi. 188; 7% 8. iil, 418, 477; iv. 17, 
94).—The following is the notice in the Genealo- 
gist, p. 305 (‘ New Peerage,’ by G. E. ©. 

“ Belasyse of Osgodby.— Dame Susan Belaryec, widow 
of Sir Henry Belasyse, K.B, («. and h. ap, of John, Lord 
Belasyse of Warlaby above named), da. and coheir of Sir 
William Airmine, Bart, of Osgodby, oo. Lincoln, by 
Anne, da. and coheir of Sir Robert Grane, Bart. (which 

















Belasyae above ‘named, by mar, Ii 
London, he sge 23, 
d.v.p. (being killed 
1867, at Bt. Giles in the dat, @ Avg. pr. 
26 Oct, in that year, She m., secondly, before 1634, 
James Fortrey of Chequars, who was aged 25 at Her. 
Visit. oo. Cambridge in 1684, Sh old 
age © Moreh, WL, end ene bur, 
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tion to Walcheren under command 
By tho late John Irving, M.P, 
rds, 
2 8 a source as that which has 
iter on the State of Ireland in 
these pages, for an equally inte- 
Indent account of the unfortunate 
Irving was an cye-witness 
tails, and very curious and sig- 
are. He evidently eaw far into 
t¢ failure which tho expedition 
| The armament was a formidable 
javal portion of it. There were 
je sea. and land forces, But thero 
ant of harmony among the re- 
h was certain to be fatal to the 
masa whole, And that succes 
, would have been purchased, 
igh a price. We desired to prevent 
de use of by Napoleon ns a sally- 
refuge for armaments directed 
safety in this matter is assured 
aris, 1814, in so far ns treaties 





we must sadly admit that our 
® Peninsular War would have 


apposite extract from the terse 
tered over him in the pages of 
jelphia), by Dr. H. Howard Fur- 
also appear of the late Master 
Charles J. Stone, whose ‘ Cradle 
ecda’ was noticed by us on its 
separate report is contributed by 
Mr, C,H. E, Carmichael, M.A. 
drama wbroud and 


and Analogucsofsomenf Chaucer’ 
ished by the Chaucer Society, is 
indefatigable pen of Mr, W..A. 


me, will be a treasure-house of 
& Q.’are too familiar with Mr, 
arly story and fable to require 
Me 


If Manchester a Hundred Years 
n has reprinted, with an erudite 
jption of Manchester 1783," tract 
tory reasons, sesigns to Jam 
this work extends beyond Lan 
's Mr, John Heywood. 


tions known as “ English History 
published by Mr, D, Nutt, 
he Misrule of Henry 111., selected 
W. H. Hutton, M.A., from the 
Paris and other chroniclers, The 
ust not be measured by their size 
jiousnens, 
upon “ Les Mattres Bibliographes 
Livre, No. 93, with an account of 
r of tho Bibliothéque National. 
tive career of this admirable 


















paltographe and bibliographer is traced, and his mar 
vellous discoveries concerning the Ashburnham MSS, are 
fully discussed. An excellent stoking Uy M. Manease 
accompanies the article, which is by M. Gustave Paw- 
lowski, M. de Heussey a)so writes on the note-books of 
Dickens, The “ Bibliographie Moderne " deals withmany 
books of current inte: 








Taz Congress of the French Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will be held xt Toulouse, 2nd to 
29th inst, The secretary’s address in Paris is 4, Rue 
Antoine Dubois, It is stated that the list of papers i= 
already very full in the various sections, go that an intere 
esting gathering may be expected. The neighbourhood 
offers # rich field for the archwologist and philologist, 

Burron Fasity,—Mr. Alfred F. Langley, of Gold 
ing, Peterston-super-Ely, Cardiff, has copies of mona 
mental inscriptions of some members of this family 
which he will send to any one requiring them, 

Mx. O, Euxr Matuews, of Cathedral Yard, Exeter, 
an occasional contributor to ‘N, & Q.,’ will shortly re- 
move his old bookselling establishment to 6, Vigo Street, 
London, 

Tax ‘ Memoir of John Felton,’ which begina in this 
month's number of the Antiquary, and arresta and 
rewards attention, is, we henr, by our well-known con- 
tributor Mr. 0. .A, Ward, 








Potices ta Corcespontents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
a 4 guaranteo of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, 
or reply be written on separate slip of paper, with 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are r 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

E. R. Vrvvax (The Winter's Tale’).—This is cor- 
rect, It isso given in the First Polio, both at the head 




















of the play and in the catalogue of playaat the beginaing 
on the part of the fair cecupant of the Lyceum way a 
feminine cuprice, subsequently abandoned, 
references to your reply, and we are, consequently, unable 
to trace it, 
with spire, “Steeple is a general term, and lies to 
every appendage of thi 
P wo” (Craig's ' Etymologioal 
Dictionary *), 
E. P. (‘The man that hath no music in his soul,” 
Gnanvit.e Boxaron.— Please forward address, Letters 
sent to that you supply bave been returned, 
—Neither form is strictly justifiable. 
Norics, 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”"—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—nt the ee 2, 
Wo beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any 


of the volume, The substitution of “A Winter's Tale 
Brvextey R. Berrs (“Heraldic ”).—You supply no 
E, T. Bvass (Steeple”).— You confound 

or a combination of the mo” (Craigs " Etpmlocial 

Merchant of Venice,’ V, i. 

B, Anent (* Daily journals": “Integral portions"). 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 

Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, EB. 

‘to thks rule we can make Siem al oa 
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not very clear, 

en the mail coach, as these con- 

wn, we think, befure 1780 or 1785." 
Corrie Secoxpvs. 





Hucvenor.—The origin and 
‘ord are obscure, It may, there- 
msfer the following passage to 
Q.’ In doing so I am bound 
lausible, I do not think that it 


Hugon [Toure] has a still more 
inasmuch as it records the name 
ate the victims themselves, The 
accustomed to meet secretly, and, 
jat night, to repair to their place of 
jonally seen by the timid country 
titious sentinels, who took each 
» as it glided by him in the dim 
‘eo Roy Hugon, known from time 
he ancient walls of Tours. From 
name Hugonot was bestowed on 
1y, because, all sorts of wickedness 
jed to this Roi Lutin, the enemies 

religion were looked upon ns h 

hy to bear bis name,"—Louiea 

mmer amonget the Bocages and 


p. 66, 










Avow, 


‘2upaLism.—The following is 
nsey Star, April 26, 1887:— 
js brought forward at the Royal 
It by the Prévot of the Manor of 
tion was to enforce payment of 
of 4qrs. 0 dis, Of denerel, one- 
tbs of m fifth of a denetel of 
half and one-sixth of a fowl, 
one four hundred and eightieth 





the whole for the year 1486, 
he usual fine for nonpayment. 
fing to « calculation produced in 
4d, as unde: 





3.2 
jr the plaintiffs by default,” 


e-sixth of a bushel. 
Y. 8. M. 


Core ror Toornacue,—It is 
de’s ‘Die Fumilie Buchholz,’ 
it been acceptably translated 
jora Schmitz, that when Herr 
jd with toothache his wife was 
Afrau, or charwoman, whom 
sie ein ausgezsichnetes Sym- 
das schon so sehr vielen 
be” (p, 28). Writes Frau 














hy should we not give it a trial ?— 
vente, wonderfully cheap, ntl 













pooh-poohed the idea of old Grunert's remedy, but I per- 
suaded him to try it, us sympathy could surely do him no 
harm, He at Inst consented to let her try her hand. 
Grunert knew that we bad an elder tree in the garden 
that would suit her purpose, so she went out quietly and 
eut s small piece off one of the branches. On retarning 
she poked this bit of wood round and round in Carl's de: 
cayed tooth till it bled. All this was done without a 
word being spoken. Then she weut out again to the 
tree and tied the bit of wood with « linen thread on to 
the place from which she bad cut it, and then came in 
and asked if the pain had gone, ''Is that what you 
expected?" exclaimed Carl, annoyed, ‘My tooth sches 
much worse since you worried it with that bit of 
wood.’ But Grunert merely eaid, ‘Just let him wait 
till the wood has grown on to the tree again; the pain 
will vanish ina moment,’ After wishing that he mignt 
very soon bo better, she went away home, Carl 
grumbled dreudfully about hor nonsense, especially ss 
the toothache had become more violent since the sym- 
pathetic remedy bad been applied."—'The Buchholz 
amily,’ Schmitz’s translation, p. 33. 


Sr, Swirans. 


*Houpipras,’ Parr 1, Epirions oF 1663.— 
The number of these is certainly considerable. 
Lowndes mentions three; your correspondent Cot. 
Pripgavx (7 §. iii, 446) appears to have dis- 
covered a fourth, existing in two states; and to 
these may be added an edition in duodecimo, which 
is alao found in two states. It consists of two pre- 
liminary leaves (on the verso of the former of 
which appears the ‘‘ imprimatur,” the recto of the 
latter forming the title-page) and 128 pages of letter. 
press. Both “imprimatur” and title-page are in 
type and ornaments identical with those of Mar- 
tiot’s smaller 8vo. edition (which I will call D), With 
regard to Marriot’s four issues I have come to the 
following conclusions :— 

1. That his larger 8vo. (C) was the first issued, 
for in canto i. L 742 (I follow the numeration of 
Gray’s edition of 1744), C alone reads “ Nero 
effect ” (corrected in the errata to “Nate olfact "), 
an error, in my opinion, much more likely ta have 
arisen from misreading the original MS, than other- 
wise. Apropos of these errata, my copy of C con- 
tains the following, “P.79, 1. 11, for whet read 
whets,” but at p. 79 I find “whets” printed. 
Query whether there were two states of C? 

2. That D was the last issued, for in canto i. 
1. 145, C and both the 12mo, issues (E and F) have 
Ho 'd toll where Entity and Quiddity, 

altered in D to— 
‘He'd tell where Ens and Quiddity, 











second edition corrects them all and gives “‘anthors 
eesti? 
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is ‘Registers of Westminster 
‘a strange error with regard to 
lace of the relics of Scotland’s 
martyr. In a note concerning 
0 was buried in Westminster 
2, the colonel says, “He died 
jaiace, and was buried under the 
grandmother, Mary, Queen of 
ns had been brought from Seot- 
month” (p. 110). When I 
stnkce to my friend he waa much 

id he should correct it in a 
tion. How the error came about 
Of course he was as well ac- 
urder of Fotheringbay and the 
jogh as any one of your readers. 
~ Epwanp Peacock. 












Brigg. 


he (loha of August 13 contains 

looning ascent in de 

the highest altitude at which 

maintained. A propos of such 
not be amiss to quote the fol- 
the twelfth book of Milton’s 
showing the exactness with 

ite on scientific subjects :— 
man, what food 

b thither, to sustain 

nah army, where thin a: 

ill pine his entrails gro: 

of breath, if not of bread ¥ 

an altitude of 7,000 métres, if 
nts are correct. 


E. Watrorp, M.A. 














is, NAW. 


Conc Demcatep To Sr, 
Kirk Smeston Chureh, near 
jeated to this converted and 
to Le the only parish 
L. L. Ky, 







“Your mistress 

t night was hard and fall of 

you did not turn it yesterd: 

no, Ma'am! Yerterday 

ot turn a bed ona Friday: it 
" HEerweNtTRopE. 

ratition sainst tur a bed on 















re, M.P. ror Wiean (1545- 
ire anil Cheshire Antiquarian 
this life without Inwful issue, 
ont, *N. & Q,,’ them surviv- 
hat that parent is entitled to 
ir. W. D. Pink's consideration 
Chashire Antiquarian Notes, 
jas Chalanour as to whom he 









desires information was probably Thomas Chaloner, 
of St. Bees (born 1521, died 1565), some account 
of whom, by Mr. William Jackson, F.S.A., will be 
found in Part VI. of the Transactions of the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland Literary and 
Scientific Association, pp. 48-63. Q. Vv. 


Historic Corxcrpexces,—Charles I, was decapi- 
tated Jan. 30,1639; Louis XVI. was decapitated 
Jan, 21, 1793, The number of letters in Charles 1. 
and Louis XVI. is in both 8; the sum of the 
dates 1649 and 1793 is in both cases 20; the sum 
of the day 30 and 21 ia in both cases 3; the month 
in both cases is January, Both were Christian 
kings ; both were tried ; and both decapitated by 
judicial sentence, E. Cosnam Brewer. 


Dickensiaxa.—The Post Office Directory for 
1837, has the following entry, “George Lamerte, 
Blacking Manufacturer, 100,’London Wall.” I 
have not the book by me, but from certain notes I 
fancy Forster estimates the date of Robert Warren's 
purchase of this business as considerably earlier. 

J.J. 8. 


Evrorray Museum: Nationa, Gaunery.— 
Thave a ticket for this, signed J. Wilson, manager, 
and available until April 2, 1797. It is described: 

‘‘E.M., 1797, King St. St. James's Square. Five 
Thousand of the principal Nobility and Gentry are 
Subscribers to the above National Gallery, which ia now 
the first Picture Market in Europe, being patronised and 
supported by all the Amateurs and Fashionable Cogno- 
scenti. Transferable Tickets, which admit a Gentleman 
and Three Ladies daily for One Year, One Guineas. 
Quarterly Tickets for any Gentleman and Three Ladies, 
also transferable, Half a Guinea; and Monthly ditto, 
Five Shillings, Admittance to Non-Subscribers, One 
Shilling,” 





Hype Cranrke. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to aifix their 
names and addreases to their queries, in Order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Crarts.—This is a Scottish word, derived from 
the Scandinaviun ; its representative in modern 
English is chops or chaps, which is not. mach used 
except colloquially, jaws ‘being preferred. Chafts 
itself, however, occurs in Coverdale’s translation of 
the Bible (1535), and my query is as to whether it 
is used in any later English book. As Coverdale 
was a native of Richmondshire, its use in England 
may even then have been restricted to the northern 
counties, and I should like to know whether it is 
colloquially in any of them now. In Cover- 
dale’s first version of Paulm Iviii, 6, we have 
“emyte the chuft bones of the lyons whelpes in 





sonder, O Lorde”; but in his revised version, in- 
corporated into the Great Bible (from which the 
Pealms still used im the Prayer Book are taken), 
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jore, Ryde, I: W., or of Stanmer, 
of similar name, The infer- 
iat the marriage, being a clan- 
lace when the young bride was 
ighbouring family. 
James WILLIAMS. 

bingdon, Berks. 

to be sent direct, 


Maker, Newars.—I bought 
case clock of oak, which has 
face. On a round sunk shield 
engraved roughly, 
Ww 
BARNARD 
BEWARK 
1061, 
0 hundred years old, I wish to 
ard began business in Newark 
id when he finished, Alsu the 
made. Surely not 1061! That 
ich in those days of hand Jabour 
in the lifetime of one business 
me probable that the number 
or else the maker numbered 
jude LOOL (as some makers of 
), in which case the clock in 
@ sixty-first. 
Taos, Rarcurre. 
—I should feel obliged if any 
give me information about the 
is rung in some parishes in 
ening, What is the origin? 
tuted? Where is it mostly 
@ one or two poetical quota- 
lt. F. M. 0. 
6 8. xii. 186.) 






















}, MP. Ewniserttey.—Lord 
the above, in his interesting 
moirs of Fermanagh, 1613- 


ibed in the Parliamentary Return 

juse, Hertford, e * Return of 

Hertfordshire gives no clue as to 

f hia family; nor is any King of 

ioned in it. 

lent give any further informa- 
. & K. 










T should like to be informed 

trustworthy works on ancient 
Trish seals, Has any work 

lar to Henry Laing’s ‘ Ancient 

not, would it not be a valuable 

‘eat of pure heraldry ? 

A.D. Wetp Frencu. 





‘orm& Hopcson.—Somewhere 
lived on officer—a genersl— 











of the name of Stndholme Hodgson. Could any 

reader inform me what became of his East Indian 

and English estates and money when he died? If 

they went into Chancery, as is possible, who are 

the heirs; and where might I find any informa 

tion about him? Austin Fartey. 
Liverpool. 


“ Kyocgine pown Op Sarvat.”—When I was 
a boy I remember reading on epigram on the 
Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury, who was acci- 
dentally upset by some of the dancers at a ball at 
Hatfield House, I think the lines ran thus :— 
‘That Tory ball at Hatfield House 
Was surely “harum scaram "; 
What cuuld reforming Whigs do worse 
Than “knocking down Old Sarum?” 
The first line, perhaps, is not correctly quoted. But 
I would fain know where the epigram is to be 
seen in print, and who was its witty author. Was 
it Jekyll, or Luttrell, or George Rose, or Tom 
Macaulay ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Dismnctives of A GextLEMay.—The late Rev, 
W, Waterworth, in bis singularly learned ‘Eng. 
land and Rome,’ speaking of a certain Sir Osmund 
Gifford, who had carried off two nuns from the 
convent of Wilton, says that, among other punish- 
ments inflicted on him, he consented to “* forfeit 
the distinctives of a gentleman,” p. 314. What 
does this mean ? Axox, 


Tar “Trrers.”—Can any of your readers tell 
where to get a list of the thirty-eight “ Triers* 
appointed by Cromwell to examine the clergy? I 
am anxious to know if any Sussex men acted in 
that capacity. Are their minute. books preserved! 

Frepenicx EK, Sawrer, FSA, 

Brighton, 


Rosaxonp Crirrorp.— Cannot the date « 
“Fair Rosamond’s” birth, unfixed in the ‘ Dic 
tionary of National Biography, be ascertained! 
She died in 1176. Had she two, or only one son 
by Henry II.? Eowarp R. Vrvran. 


Caartes Anoent Fecuter.— According to 
the ‘Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains, 
Fechter, the actor, was born at Belleville, Paris, 
October 23, 1824. Miss Kate Field, in her bio- 
graphy, while agreeing in the date, gives Hanway 
Yurd, Oxford Street, os the place of birth. Ie 
there any means of ascertaining which is correct ? 

Urnnay. 


‘Enoch Arvey.’—Is it known whether Tenny- 
son’s ‘Enoch Arden’ is founded upon fact; and, if 
so, are any further details about the history of the 
poem readily obtainable? Also, is the scans of 
the tale to be fixed as referring to any special dis- 
trict 7 AE W. 

Banieworts§ rotlsuue, Sheffield, 
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the word “modern,” and I 
either to show that I have 
place-names from any ‘‘Oeltic 
to withdraw his statement 
ion. 
rawing a statement which he 
one scrap of evidence, Mr, 
on to accuse Cavon TaYLor 
f the Anglo-Saxon declensions, 
jd have avoided making certain 
jes” which we have made “by 
Anglo-Saxon table of declen- 
wledge on this subject can be 
it likely that: uny reasonable 
seeking it? I must leave 
answer this absurd charge 
x my part I will only say that 
-Saxon grammar on wy shelves 
ave not only “looked at” the 
read them over and over 
ye is scored with notes in my 
was well as Ma. Srevenson 
a gen. pl. is not formed in s 
t the “ reckless ” statements of 
uld compel me to occupy the 
ith this refutation. 
duced ‘‘the local names in 
&c,,” into this discussion, nor 
in order to establish my case, 
roduced. I have, however, 
to their introduction by Mn. 
herefore I am told, in effect, 
uch a word as Hunton as 






ect to tind in A,-S, documents 
}* Now Htina-tsin would be- 
n, in later times, Hunston, as 
bas become Denmark. Mr. 
just as well say that to derive 
d of Danes ” implies ignorance 
in a or ena, 

Huntons and Hunstons in 
se forms are represented in 
fe, then, to say that Hunston 
singular of a personal name, 
es not? It seems clear to ma 
forms represents Huna-tin, 
mesday was compiled at the 
century, and there can be no 
period the old inflexions were 
ing to the newer forms. The 
tin to Hunton and Hunston 
as the change from Frankia) 
in more recent times, for in 


























both cases the ethnic significance of the names would 
not be forgotten when the changes were made. 

One of the ancient bierlaws or townships within 
the parish of Sheffield is called Brightside, In 
16241 find Brightsyd-houlmes, Harrison, in Holin- 
shed’s ‘Chronicles,’ mentions the place as Bricksi« 
It occurs us Brizard in the time of Elizabeth, 
Bricard in 1379, Brekesherth in 1328, (Hunter's 
‘ Hallamshire,' p, 226) and Brichisherd before 1181 
(Eastwood's ‘Ecclesfield,’ p. 58). Now it seems 
clear that the first syllable of this word is erth, ot 
ard, representing A.-S. card, county, native soil, 
in short the Latin patria, This point is rendered, 
in my opinion, certain by the fact that the more 
modern word side has supplanted the older word 
ecard. Adwmitting, as we doubtless must, that the 
early settlers of this country did not at first freely 
intermix, it seems clear that this bierlaw was 
either named after a person called Bright, or Beret, 
or that it was the “ quarter” occupied by a tribe, of 
by a number of people amongst whom 
distinctions long survived. I am aware that the 
guttural spirant in Bright in an objection to » 
derivation from Bryteard, Bryts-eard, or Brittiec- 
eard.* In 1637 I find “ Brystt meadow lying next 
unto Hallam,” and I have already mentioned 
Brytlande well as occuring in Sheffield in 1566. 
As regards the guttural spirant, Bryett may be, if 
may so express it, a transition from Bryt to Bright, 
for I find in 1637 “a close of meadow and arrable 
called Bright with acottagein it,” and in the same 
year “the Bright house carr lying next heepsends 
Jane.” I have already mentioned Brightholmlee 
This is many miles from Brightside, It isa remove 
place in Bradfield, and from its position towards the 
high moors is just the sort of place to which one 
might expect that the aborigines would retreat 
As regards the oldest form of Brightside which I 
have been able to give, viz., Brichisherd, I would 
observe that it is very like Brittisc-eard,t especially 
when compared with the variant Brixard.t 

An old cross in Sheffield was called the Irish 
cross. It is mentioned in 1499 as Yrish Cross, The 
streets adjacent to this cross still form the Irish 


* In 1637 I find Pye Bante in Sheffield, and Pigh hill. 
Pye Banke is also written Pay tanks and Paghame 
Banke. Pigh hill and Pye Banke are the eame place. 

+ Compare Knglesert, which occurs in 1349 (Kastwood’s 
*Ecclesfield,’ p, 512), Of course I admit thet there ie 
some difficulty in the letter A in Brichisherd, The 
occurence, however, of Wolsh Stubbings, Brytlande, 
Englert, Jrish Cross, and Brichisherd in the same parish 
seems to me to far outweigh any apparent difficulty on this 
score. The carelessness of Anglo-Norman transcribers 
may be mentioned here, and the case of Pigh and Py 
mentioned above, I may also mention that these places 
are upon the line which divides the old kingdoms of Mereia 
and Northumbria, 

t Asfor the letter ¢ in Brichisherd, Mn, StxvEnsom 
is “aware how casily an unekilful transeriber might 
ralaioks (forc, The word is aa nearly British aa it com 

cy 
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ugh Miss F. M. R. Correr 
not her property. LEshton is 
from Haworth, and in a very 





her of the present baronet, 
mm, was sometime Rector of 
stall. See pedigree of the 
in Whitakec’s Hiss of 


189, 231, 335, 431),—Several 
3 of the ‘Iliad’ have already 
these we may add, ‘ The Tliad 
ish Accentuated Hexameters,’ 
Herschel, Bart., K.H. (8vo. 





‘The Iliad,’ bk. i., in English 
lg to quantity, by John Murray 
Ronert F, Gaxpiner. 





te Mr, C. Havell, Sandown, 
H on the back of a Latin index 







inalia se'to'cie per Po’tin' Pylatu’ 

reperta in 

e in Delphinalu. 

« preporitas et Judex in Theruss- 
onarchie Imperatore Tyberio 

' imperiu’ co'seruet Altissimu: 

later, 

pro tribunali ob zelu’ Justi 

ru’ Presentatus est Jh 


it, et rege’ Judeoru’ se predicat, 
jestruere se jactat, populu'que 
f ; quibus o'ibu 


te tenete eum. 
given to me by Mr. Havell 
ty years since. I send it to 
it may be worth. 
Natu. J. Hone. 

by Cuartes Lame (7@ 8, iv. 
I saw at Mr. Jobo Wilson's 
iam Street, Strand) a copy of 
ime’s a Tell-Tale,’ which had 








J. Drxes Oampngny, 


Lue CoLtour (7™ §. iv, 148), 
that blue is a common colour 
jories ; and medieval writers on 
count it as one of the colours 
lack. Violet and purple are 
I think it is thus spoken 
Ordines Romani’ printed by 
should doubt if it were the 
proper to the Pope. Since 
the ‘Babylonish copnirity at 



















Avignon he appears to have worn only red or 
white when pontificating. ANow. may find » 
discussion of this modern restriction to two of the 
papal colours in the tracts of Domenico Giorgi and 
Angelo Rocca. 

There is nothing particular to England in the 
use of blue. Very possibly it may have been worn 
in Rome by the Pope himself in the early Middle 
Ages; when the local usages of Spain were abolished 
and the Missal of Pius V. introduced, special leave 
was given by Gregory XIIL for blue to be used on 
feasts of the B.V.M. It is also used, I read, in 
Germany and Naples at the present day. Butthe 
only liturgical direction that I ean find for the use 
of blue or its congeners on feasts of the B.V.M. is 
in the sequence of the Patriarchal Church of Jeru- 
salem, that is, the Church established by tho 
Crusaders about 4.p. 1100, It is the earliest 
complete sequence of colours known to Ritualists, 
and I hope to publish an account shortly in some 
archeological review. The reason given for so 
strange a colour as black would no doubt be the 
verse in the Canticles ; ‘* Nigra sum sed formosa.” 
Black is « very early liturgical colour, much earlier 
than violet or blue, though, unfortunately, its use 
for Lent and other times of affliction has died 
out in England since the Tractarian movement 
In conclusion, I would venture to ask Axon. to 
look at a paper of mine on the liturgical colours ia 
the first volume of the Zransactions of the St, Paul's 
Ecclesiological Society. J, Wickaam Lea, 

Braemar, Aberdeenshire. 


Dancinc ix Cavres (7 8. iii, 166, 435).— 


#|Some time before the appearance of Mr. Epc- 


CUMBE's interesting account of the dancing boys, 
an English Roman Catholic priest who had resided 
some years in Seville showed me a photograph of 
them in full costume, precisely as described by 
your correspondent, merely remarking that “ they 
danced before the Blessed Sacrament.” 

Knowing the account would interest him, I sent 
him the paper in which it appeared, at the same 
time asking for any information he could give me 
on the subject. ‘The following is an extract from 
his reply :-— 

“The description in a very good one, As when I aw 
it, it took place in presence of the Blessed Sacrament 
exposed ; but the writer does not mention how the boys 
finally twirl round and finish their dance with a ver 
pretty genuflection. I myself did not make any parti 
cular inquiryon the subject, but simply looked upon it 
all ns @ ceremony of the Mozarabic rite preserved; 
Seville bas still © peculiar rite of its own, aa well as 
& peculiar music. To my mind it is a reminiscence of 
Moorish times, t.¢., just after what they call the recon- 

uista of Spain by the Christian kio, 

ya (os Seises; the mame most probably 
their num originally six, They also perform om 
Corpus Christi and the Sunday within the Octave. ‘The 
dance, I fancy, takes place also at Cordova as well 8 














Seville, but that waa also a stronghold of Mozarabie 
custom,” 
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guineas, or more. The very 
gentleman’s work will be just | 
ary of a village Jie Tam 


in” (7 S. iv, 25, 158).— Your 
J more or less astray. What- 
the origin of this phrase, it 
any necessary connexion with 
quests, A reference to the 
will best illustrate its real 
3,” said Luke (I quote from 
gie showed him her picture of 
m’t mek no account o’ Dutch- 
fe child asks him why, he tells 
er, if at any time urged to do 
own judgment, would say, 
hman”; “ which,” adds Luke, 
0 say a8 a Dutchman was a 
may be trusted in a matter of 
precisely the sense in which 
d the phrase used. Why 
ye accounted fools, I cannot 
ng more is meant than that 
land, therefore, to the insular 
3_but I have read that o 
Dutchman, and that this is 
erm in Marlowe's line— 
Ins, Rutters, Muffs, and Danes, 
C. 0. B. 


xplains “talking Datch” as 
nent of more refined language 
ployed ; and in this part of 
is similarly used. We have a 
ing, “He talks as Datch as 
ih is said when any uneducated 
In a refined or affected manner. 
lield rather an opposite mean- 
“talking Dutch.” There it 
Jand one sometimes hears the 
f tha does na gie o'er I’s talk 
Rosert Hontanp. 

























IfT do I’m a Dutchman” is 
ork. Another form of it is 
atch, and the Dutch beat the 
pposed to have their origin in 
of the English settlers in wit 

they are, in fact, a good- 
ng fan of the descendants of 

Brvertey R. Berrs, 


Ih,” «IN. & Q," passim. ] 


iv. 35, 152).—At 
@, is a village inn 
ty Bab,” depicting rather 
robably trained on the adjacent 
At Woodbridge may be 










seen painted on the signboard of an inn, “The 
Case is Altered.” Ought not a distinction to be 
made between inns having a sign depicting o 
subject and those merely having the name of the 
subject painted? Gunning, in his ‘Reminiscences 
of Cambridge,’ tells the following amusing anecdote, 
on the authority of Bishop Watson of Llandaff, 
who always resided in Westmoreland :— 

“Tho principal inn at the head of Windermere had 
been known as the ‘Cock,’ but the landlord, by way of 
compliment to hia distinguished neighbour, substituted 
the ‘Bishop’ as the new sign, An innkeeper close by, 
who had frequently envied mine host of the ‘Cock " for 
his good fortune in securing a considerable preponder- 
we of visitors, took advantage of the change, and 
racted many travellers to his house by putting up the 
mm of the ‘Cock.’ The landlord with the new sign 
was much discomfited by seeing many of his old 
customers deposited at his rival's establishment; 80, by 
way of remedy, he put up in large red letters under the 
portrait of the bishop, ‘This Is The Old Gock’” (second 
edition, vol. i, p, 213). 














Jons Piccrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Tue Joniwer (7 §, iv. 44).—May I be allowed 
to protest against the term ‘personal spite” in 
this connexion? John of Gaunt was _a patron of 
Geoffrey Chaucer and a favourer of Wycliffe. I 
also take it that ail politicians are at liberty to 
““Inake hay while the sun shines,” and, when in 
power, to mark their sense of opposition by pro- 
scription. I do not approve; but it is “the way of 
the world.” Chaucer had his own vicissitudes, 
similarly to William of Wykeham. The Iatter 
was Clerk of the Works at Windsor before 1366; 
the former held the same office in 1389. This is 
the only point of contact known to me between 
these eminent persons. The cleric attained the 
episcopate in 1366, became Chancellor in 1371, 
and was deprived in 1376, which disability re- 
mained in force during the Jubilee of 1377. 
Possibly John of Gaunt found him a dangerous 
opponent. It was in 1377 that John de Wycliff 
was first cited, and it is to be assumed that the so- 
called queen mother acted under Lancaster's in- 
fluence when she intervened in his favour. But 
he was condemned in 1381; cited afresh in 1382, 
Chaucer was deprived in 1386, and dismissed in 
1391. John of Gaunt may well have known tho 
facts, if William of Wykebam really intervened 
against Chaucer and the Lollards. Here we must 
look for his justification, A. Hat. 

Sandwich, 


Sreastian Canor (7" S, iv. 68, 155).—I must 
thank both Mr. Jonas and Mr. Parey-Parsx 
for their replies to my query respecting this most 
extraordinary and eminent man. I bave taken in 
the £ Diotionary of National Biography’ from the 
beginning, so have no need of Mr, PAYEN-Parwe's 
kind offer. On referring to the above-mentioned 
authority I find Mr. 0, H, Coote places Cnbot’s 
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dame de Rémusat, in her in- 
says, in speaking of General 


de 
Duc d’Orleans fut Colonel général. 
fo avec lui et le tira de son pro- 


fea noves a une femme dont il fut 
layant une fille douce et. agréable 
ministre, au Vicomte Emory de 
,.....148 Due de Feltre s'est remarié 
rés-bonne femme dont il. plusieurs 


born at Landrecies in 1763; he 
ir in 1807, and in 1814 he was 
tre; he became Field-Marshal 
nd died the following year al 






(7% §. iv. 109)—No donbt 
z-stone.” Tt is only another 
Tadded for euphony. A cant 
; a thing with any inclination 
lar is said to “cant over.” A 
ing—a corner or angle. _ This 
universal, In Finnish kunn- 
if the moon” (Wedgwood). It 
or push ; so here you get the 
large stone hanging so that a 
it from the perpendicular or 
O. A. Warp. 














iw Crvrom (7@ §. i. 189, 251, 
55 ; iii, 31, 134, 258, 375) 
‘hildren he saw to be a foolish and 
that called the Sacrament of the 
idolatry in ‘the receivers, in put- 
holding them before their faces 
ead, which be thought too much 
pnts and shadows."”—J. W! : 
bringe of the Quakers,’ second edi- 
1791. 

king of Thomas Zachary, who 
d died in 1686, 

O. W. Penny. 


‘ing to Mr, John Strachy, in 
im Cleve, says :-— 

theran Church, and found thom 
th their bats on; a0 that by the 
| and the fashion of the building, 
to fear 




















Consrance Russeu, 
ng. 


pace JIL (7 S. iv. 7, 115).— 
fe been the reason for keeping 
e in the fiftieth year of his 
that there is no Scriptural 





precedent for observing the fifty-first as the year 

of jubilee, Indeed, some authorities have con- 

sidered that the Jewish jubilee was the forty- 

ninth year, the seventh sabbatical year. But 

this opinion does not seem ta be well su 

See Smith’s ‘ Bible Dictionary,’ s.v. “ Jubilee.” 
Epwarp H. Mansmauy, M.A, 

‘The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


Rows or Cresrer (7" S. iv. 189).—Bologm 
is merely a series of colonnades, like the old 
Regent Circus, but more irregular, in no wire, 
resembling the Rows of Chester. Many Italian 
cities are like Bologna, especially Padua; but none 
like Chester, Thun has a faint resemblance, but I 
know of nothing like Chester except Berne ; and I 
have visited most towns of note in Europe out 
of Russia and Poland, J. T. B, 


At Dinan, in Brittany, arcades resting on carved 
granite pillars or wooden posts are very prevalent. 
The basements here are planted on pillars, and not 
as at Chester, where you mount, if I remember 
aright, to the rows. At Dol, too, in this district, 
ie Sulla arcades, Hanoup Mauer, Col. 

inard, 


Dratectic Worps (7 §, iv. 22).—May I point 
out that the name graves is hardly a dialectic 
word, being rather a trade term, common all over 
the country. It is, besides, given in Webster and 
Worcester's ‘ Dict.’ under the more ordinary spell- 
ing greaves, defined, in a fairly correct manner, as 
the “sediment of melted tallow,” It should rather 
be, however, the residae from melting down the 
butcher's rough fat into tallow. 

Is it not likely, also, that the word ooze, appa- 
rently employed as a synonym of seaweed, is a mis- 
print for oare (or ore), which is a common term for 
such seaweed as is usnally gathered along the 
shore for use as manure ? 

Briser.—Is not this merely the French name for 
the operation described, viz, the breaking up oF 
bruising the ground 7 

Crombes.—Grose, in his *Provineial Glossary, 
gives this as cromes, and rowans he mentions os 
roughings or rowings, He also mentions flags as 
an agricaltural term, W.s. Bo 


Rererence Wantev (7 §. iv. 190).—The 
word ‘‘ blood-guiltiness” does not, eo far as T am 
aware, occur anywhere in Thackeray. Bat, at the 
end of the paper on “ Going to See a Man Hanged,” 
in his ‘Sketches and Travels in London,’ are some 
weighty remarks upon the evils of public executions, 
concluding with a hope that our land may be 
“cleansed of blood.” 

Epwarp H. Marssatp, M.A 

Hastings, 


Bexgamin Disrszci (7 §, iii, 89, 152,233,295, 
BTL)\—The vim of N. & Q.” bein 
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atamn, and no man on the da 
here except in the lord’s field. 
ties of the virgarius was “to 
re, called ‘ Nedacra,’ although he 
ighing, or else to give three hens 
For each animal of the 
ards a periny was to be paid at 
the Baptist, which was called 
were to mow the whole of the 
jo carry the hay.’ For this 
sheep (the lord taking the right 
salt for the salting thereof," 
juts ad ‘meditatem, i. ¢., retaining 
d," and so forth: Equally full 
to the minor services imposed 
man, the carucarius, the shep- 
‘These materials for history are 
fion that their study has forced 
that, with the exception of the 
mn liberty, the manorial system 
tuted originally a fair and equit- 
tive industry, and to have main- 
a great extent throughout its 







icaland Topographical Journat, 
. X, Part Li,), (Printed for the 


to contain its usual good fare 
antiquary, Paver's Marriage 
down to 1602, and illustrate 
ch aa Longfellow, Morison, 
riously enough, while the early 
family forms the subject of 
D. Bshelby—the first of a series 
nterest—we find among’! Paver's 
his very part of the Journal, 
of Thomas Colman, of Kirkby 
‘et Exelby, of Spofforth, in 1601 
ev. J.'T, Fowler gives us another 
cian atatutes, and the Yorkshi 
sa useful new feature of this 
Mr. H. E 


symm patheti 
“Templars in England, 


New York has completed the 
ving Comedia,’ which has been 
of preparation. by Dr. Edward 
printed ag rapidly as possible, 
ion, Messrs, bner & Co, are 


don Aug, 6 at Plymouth, where 
1808, She was ona visit to her 
ided in London for upwards of 
I ber faculties to the last, Only 


Int a note to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
ntributor on Sbakspearian sub: 
bserted anie, p, 188. Under her 
controversy in Public Opinion 
ry to March, last year, on p 
When the Serjeants dissoly 

p 600L, as the widow of a 8 
nt Builantine gives an interest- 
iscences,’ She had Shakepeare 
Lost’ at her fingers’ ends. The 
‘Thomas, in the Royal Academy 
the few chosen for illustration 
rated Catalogue of the Royal 


to which 


Potices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following wotices : 

‘On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
us a guaranteo of good faith, 

‘We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

‘To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on # separate slip of paper, wit rich abe 
signature of the writer and euch addreas as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat quories are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

W, F. Paromavx (‘Dame Durden’).—Here are the 
words you seek, They aro entitled “A Catch,” and are 
published with the well-known music :— 

Dame Durden kept five serving girls to carry the milking 


Sho also kept five Inb’ring men, to use the spade and 


eae et and Bet, and Doll, and Kate, and Dorothy 

raggletail 

And Jobn ond Dick, and Joo and Jack, and Humphrey 
with bis flail, 

And John kiss’ Molly, and Dick kissd Betty, and Joo 
kiss'd pew? and Jack kiss'd Kitty and Dorothy 
Draggletai 

And Kitty was'a charming maid to carry the milking 
pail. 

Dame Durden in the morn to soon, she did begin to call; 

Mo rouse her servant maids and men, she did’ begia #8 

aw 





"Twas Moll, &c. 


"Pwas in the morn of Valentine, the birds began to prate, 
Dame Durden's servant maids and men, they all began 


to mate. 
"Twas Moll, &e, 
Hensenr Maxwaun (“ Tens 'e ‘In Memoriam’), 
—The question to whom Tennyson at in the etangs 
begi “T hold it truth with him who sings” has 
been twice osked in ‘N, & Q.,' and bas led to much con- 
jecture and no very definite conclusion, See 1* 8. iii 
142, 227 ; 4» 8. iv. 561; v. 62, 213, 852, 388,543. Bhel- 
ley, Coleridge, Longfellow, are advanced aa the singer. 
FD. b— 
When cockle shells turn silver bells, 
And raussels grow on every tree. 
Is not this an alteration of the well-lnown nursery 
ballad I— 
Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 
‘What does your garden prow? 
Cockle shells und silver bells 
And museels all in a row. 
Sec Halliwell-Phillippe's ‘ Nursery Rhymes,” 
Gro, C. Paarz (* Books Wanted")—Apply to Reeves 
& Turner, Booksellers, Strand, W. 


Mn,J, MoGarcon desires to know the exact date of 
the closing of Cremorne, 


























C. A, Wann ( Wayzgoose "),—See 618.8, fy, 80, 
Atta Gronxats,—Lord Jocelyn died Aug, 12, 1854, 


worles. 

Editorial Sommunt ations hould be addressed to “te 
Edi cries '"—Advertivements and 
inesa Lettera tot a me Publisher” —at the oe 3 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery 

We beg leave to stato that we decline to seer 


munications which, for any reason, we do sot print; and 
to this rule wa osm iuake io exept : 
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The wall thus embellished 
part of the Priory church— 
the only citcumstances that 
re a notice in Bishop Lang- 
dination in December, 1340, 
2 deacons, and 37 priests in 
in Beaufitz, Esq., of Balsall, 
en, VIL, 1488, wherein he 
be buried in this church, be- 
blessed Virgin in the passage 
ir, or where else the Abbot, 
think more expedient. The 
Il, containing several par- 
ith this monastery, is given 
MS. Collections, vol. E. 1: 
Balshalo doe make my Testa 


ecel'ia de Kenilworth coram 
rransitura ad hostium chori, 






































ia Masso apecially by name and 


D.G., M,B. PRA, ET HI. ReX., which signifies Carolus If. 
Dei Gratic, Magna Britanni, Francie et Hiberni Ber 
—Charles the Second, by the grace of God King of Great 
Britain, France,and Ireland. A three-masted ship with 
her guns out and colours at her head and stern flying, as 
well as on her three masta, which bear aleo three sails on 
the foremast, two on the main, and one on the mizen, 
Reverse: sour peo Gton1a—Glory to God alone, The 
Archangel Michael standing with both-feet upon the 
dragon and piercing him through the mouth with a 
apear, which ends in a crosslot, Border on both abverse 
and reverse vandyked, The following is the Rev, J, 
Shortt’s letter to Mr. Crozier—'The Museum, Cross 
Street, Preston, 25th Aug., 1887.—Dear Sir,—Enclosed I 
send a description [ given above ] of the pieca you sent me 
on Monday last, If it be a genuine coin, I think it must 
be very valuablo, It has every appearance of being 
genuine ; but I cannot find among Charles IL, coins any- 
thing quite like this, ‘The type of ship is different on 
them, and so isthe angel. It may be a model, struck 
in | 











might be 1665 or 66, a medala of that date 
bear ships under sail upon them. I wish I could have 
given youn better account; but [ have done the best I 
could, for I have been much interested. I may obscrre 
that coina used to be called “angels” from » figure such 
ag is represented on the reverse of this piece, An angel 








the Chapter Masse to prey for 
tiler Lord Sudley, my lady his 
by name as Jonge nsit shall please 
vent, And in likewise he that 
It'm the said Abbot shall 
value of x marks or nygh by the 
pray for me especially by name 
life and he and his brethren to 
bupter house,” Ko, (Register 




















was a person of some con- 
ty, as may be seen in Dug- 
,” p. 965; and an order was 
Nottingham, October 18, 
aying him 20/., being money 
t the king’s command for 
made in the castell of 
daughter and heir Margery, 
rt Bellyngham, Knt., gave in 
Fenny Compton and certain 
H Convent of Kenilworth. 

W. Lovett, 


he following paragraph, cut 
Kirkham Times of Aug. 31, 
a widely extended circle of 
will permit :— 
0 Lrraam.—aA few weeks ago 
pies one of the gardens at the 

m Old Railway Station (Lanci 
le soil, and on breaking a toler- 
be found « small coin, which 
ize somewhat larger than half a. 
eo Iarge asm sovereign, After 
time, he disposed of it to Mr, 
r examination to the Rey, J. 
ecienti ad 













sre a 
hated : 


of Charles I, weighed sixty-four troy graina, With 
compliments, I am faithfully yours, Jne. Suonrz, I 
shall be always glad to examine any coins you may sand 
me.’ Gillett has rented the garden plot for something 
like three years, and has dug it up every year. Of course 
it cannot be surmised how such # coin should come to 
be there,” 


Probably some of your many readers interested in 
numismatica may be able to supplement the above, 
and state the value of the piece, RC 

Lytham, Lancashire, 








Unrortunate=Unnarry, (See 7" 8. iv. 178.) 
—Your correspondent Neato should, together with 
his definitions of these words from Ogilvie’s 
“Student’s English Dictionary, have given some 
passages from English authors in support of his 
statement of their being synonymous. Some time 
must elapse before we arrive at them in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary.’ Let me quote the following 
instance from ‘Marmion, which occurs in the 
supernatural warning given at the cross in Edin- 
burgh prior to Flodden Field in 1513 -— 

‘Then thunder'd forth a roll of names :— 

‘The first was thine unhappy James ! 

Then all thy nobles came.—Canto v, stanza 26, 
But James IV. was also mentally unhappy in 
wearing the iron belt that bound his breast “in 
memory of his father slain.” Admiral Byng cer- 
tainly was not in such a frame of mind as this 
when he was shot on board the Monarque in 1757. 
It seems scarcely correct to attribute his execation 

clamour, for had George IT. 

saved his life’ But that 
and a most 




























ls. Has any such catalogue 
so, I should like to know 
K. P. D. EL 


Biswor or Exerex, 1327- 
record of a bishop, either 
upying one see longer than 
that of Exeter? 

Eowarv R, Vyvyvay. 


y reader of ‘N, & Q.’ supply 
articulars ralating to Miss 
lof Sutton, Nottinghamshire, 
ther : a Poem,’ 1825 (anon.), 
* Poems, Sacred,’ &c., 1833; 
ne,” 1836 ? R, Ixeuis, 

















on.’—T am anxious to know 
this ancient book have been 
@ He 

i 


rristaas Day.’—I have jast 
ed tract with this title. On 
uoted 2 Cor. viii. 9, and 
re is no author's name given, 
“Stockton: Printed by J. 
6 firat part is in twelve six- 
ins :— 

wnbers shall we bring, 

rike the joyful string, 

wispicious morn ? 

ten stanzas, and begins :— 

! sent to teach mankind 

the eternal mind, 

mental ray. 

f this hymn or its writer ? 
Fraxcis M. Jackson. 


—My Yorkshire honse- 
t this is m phrase current in 
te a very close partnership. 
here ; and does it occur in 
ay turn up in some comedy. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
ins, N.W. 


in the West Riding.) 


one tell me why Oliver Crom- 
1? Is Noll another name of 
met with an explanation of 
W. J. Brace. 
‘ion of Oliver ?] 


fy cLoset.”—What authority is 
saying that tapseiov (Matt. 
A.V, “closet,” and in R.V. 
eans in the passage referred to 
ed,” in which were kept his 
t! heard recently a clergy- 
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ted to delivering himself of 
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some trifis startling and new) explain the mean- 
ing of “closet” as above. 


Cott. Rec. Oxon. 
Hocoms, Nzwaaver, U.S.—I shall be glad 


if one of your American readers will send me a 
copy of the epitaph on the grave. of Frederick 
Huggins, in the cemetery of Newhaven. His grave 





was seen abont 1849. Being his descendant on 


the female side, I wish for his epitaph. 


(Rev.) W. J. Wesser Jones. 
East Grinstead, Sussex, 





Wuere was THE Prax oF THE RevoLvrion 


oF 1688 concerteD?—In Murray’s ‘Guide to 


Dorset,’ p. 174, 1869, I read, “In 

Park is a small building with an inscription re- 
cording t under its roof, in 1686, the plan of 
the Revolution was concerted.” May I inquire if 
there be not other places in England of which the 
same thing has been said ; and, if so, where they 







are, and what is the evidence in their favour? 


J, J. Foster. 


Sovereign axd HAtF-sovergicy.—What is 
‘the earliest date for these naines of our twenty- 
shilling and ten-shilling coins? Cobbett says, in 
his Weekly Political Register, Feb. 1, 1817, 
cols, 141-2 (‘ Works,’ vol. xxxii.): 

“ Permit me here to express a hope that, when a gold 
coinage comes out, it will come out under the old-fashioned 
names of guineas and balf-guineas, and not, as the news 
papers told us it would, under the 4 


























and demi-sovereigns, which would hav 

cate sort of longing for that doctrine of legitimacy, 
which, as your Lordship [Lord Sidmouth ] well is 
contrary to all the prineiples which were ent by 


our forefathers, which are recorded by all the great 


writers on our laws, and which were never attempted to 


be deviated from without producing revolution or civil 


war,” 
FJ. F. 


Hartanp.—Any particulars of death and burial 
of David Harland, living in 1764, and of his 
father; also of Capt. Robert Harland, father of 
Admiral Sir Robert Harland (the admiral died in 
1784), will be very acceptable. 

Wx. Vincent, Sec.8.P.M.D. 

Belle Vue Rise, Norwich. 


Porm Wantep.—What is the first stanza of the 
following ?—there are only two:— 
Ask for her, and she 'll be denied ; 
What then! they only mean 
‘Their mistress bas lain down to sleep, 
And can’t just then be seen. 


C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


A Passace rrom Cowrer.—In Cowper's poem 
‘ Retirement’ occur the often-quoted lines 
I praise the Frenchman, hia remark was 
How sweet, how ing sweet, is solitude ! 
But grant mo still a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper—solitude is sweet, 


A foot-note ascribes this “shrewd ” remark to La 
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1768, The Christian Monitor in Manx and English. 
London, 8y0. 

1765. The Book of Common Prayer, and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Church, according to the use of the Church of 
England ; together with the Psalter, or Psalms of David. 
Pointed as they are to be sung or mid in churches, 
‘Translated into Manx for the use of the Diocese of Man. 
London : printed by J. & W. Oliver, printers to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. in Bartholo- 
mew Close, near West Smithfield, mpocuxv. 8vo. 

1767. The Epistles and Revelation in Manz. Printed 
by Sheppard of Whitehaven. Ramsey. 80, 

(Brown William): on the Execu- | “1768, The Christian Monitor in Manx, 
m Christian, January 2, 1662/8. 1768, The Book of Common Prayer in Manx. Ramsey, 
have translations by’ George | 12mo. 

1772, Yn Vible 





erally, the remarkable days in 
ese Manx ballads, also far- 
ption, with translation ath ite f Common Prayer, and Adminitre 
ae ion of the Sacraments and other Rites aud Cerem 

Son of Laine s oF, an Account of) or'the Church, according to the Use of the Chureh of 
PTY wot. England: together with the Pealter and Pealms of 
eed Ter nos) David, Poloted as they are to be sung or avid in 

: Churches, Translated into Manx for the use of the 
Diocese of Mann, Whitehaven : printed by J. Ware & 


Son, 4to. 
1777. The Holy Bible in 2 vols. Whitehaven : printed 
i v0, 
by J. Ware & Son, 8 
1778. Aght Ghiare dy hoet gys tushtey jeh'n chredjue 
Chreestee; ny as toiggal joi catechism ny Killagh 
iarit son ymmyd sleih aegey Eilan Vannin, ‘24mo. 
1788, Sharmaneyn liorish Thomase Wilson, D.D.. 
Chiarn aspick Sodor as Vannin ; dy Kinralagh chyndait 
Pcamnae veih Bayrl gya Gu Lior 1. Ga dy vel eh marroo, 
of “How doth the little busy foast t’eb loayrt, Bath: prentit liorish R. Cruttwell, 





‘ 4 Screenyn currit magh mastey. 
men mentioned in Soripture. | gieih Ghoolish, “as Cummaltee Vannin, fon eon 

" 3 a 3 bed 
ations of Bishop Ken's Morning | Mannanagh, as Carrey da ey Heer, Doolish prentit 
ersion of Psalm oxxxix. Lloriek: Christo peepee jin eee Yeeny 







inal of *The Sheep under the 


fe was a translation in the first le Casherick, ny yn Chenn Chonsant, as 


ya Copaant Nee at ny chic Ghlaraghyn Pe Kiar- 
S iahisk > | lagh Chyndait ailck : ta shen dyxhra Chengey ni 
ps oF Doped "Universal Pray mayrey Bilan Vannin, -Pointit dy ve Thaibt erne Kial- 
iven the English instead of the | teenyn. London: Printed by Eyre & Straban for the 
songs. If Mg. Lacu-Szrrma | British and Foreign Bible Society. 8y0. 

lhe * Mona Miscelluny ’I should | 1822. Banglaneyn y Chredjue Creestee, as oardaghyn 
Im the two Yolames, which con- | ¢ra20e Meee ate Oe Sonneeey magh lioris® By 
Hf ardaspickyn as ny eapickyn as ooilley ny ayaa 
g matter, The music of some Yguasiym cooidjagh oc, er, ny'reayll idly Lites y 
; and many interesting Manx | Viein 1562, son sbagbney streu mychione y chredjue, 
d. J, H. L. De Vanes, |as son shickyraghey cordail mychione. ‘Craueeaght 
Ramsgate. Firrinagh, Lunnin : printit liorish Ellerton as Hender- 
son, Johneon's Court, son yn Prayer-Book as Homiley 

Society, 134, Salisbury Square. 12mo,, pp. 16. 
1828’ Lidrish sheshaght “ec Bristol jeh Agglish 

Hostyn, con skeaylley licaryn beggey crauee. 
dy Gheddyn Aatloo son Baase: ny yo Curesstes er 
Thiabbee dy Hingys. Sold at the Depository, 6, Clare 


Scruit liorish yn Noo Mia tor 

mg. Liorish Ean Oliver, syne | Street, Bristol, Printed by J. Chiloott, 80, Wine Street, 

MDOOXLYII. 8vo., pp. 106. Bristol. 12mo., pp. 20. 

spel and Acts in Manx, London. | 1846. Padjeryn Lught-thie liorish Aspick Wilson, A 
orm of Bumily Preyer, from the Works of Thomas 











t French Revolution of 1789 
not know the “ Oertosa” at 
to see how a French mo- 
ot an Italian name. On the 
las know by name, and some 
e Certosa of Pavia, which, 
monastery meant by Mr. 
mded to be referred to by 
© the curious title of the 
at Pavia, a form which is, 
French nor Italian. Lapy 
ea where there are copies of 
wnt” requires and deserves 
its details. 

aid to be “In the Franciscan 
localization. Can it be the 
it Milan,” for which Lomazzo 
aux Rochers’ of the Louvre 






















jarnabas,” Charles Clément 
his No, 3, as in St. Barnabas 
tes it to D’Oggionno, whose 
jione, 
ters.” This would naturally 
the Vatican. Is it to be so 
mention of such a picture 
dition (Rome, 1760) of Ros- 
ante’ or in Nibby’s Vasi’s 
1838-9, 
in the “ Grand Monastery.” 
an unusual mode of naming 
iore in Milan, though I have 
ture as being there, 
je “in the monastery of the 
m Milan.” But, as [ under- 
of Jesus is not a monastic 
erefore, possess any monas- 
to trace the establishment 
ated. ‘There is, or was, a 
1 to S, Fedele in Milan, but 
topographical description. 
“At St. Benedetto, Mantua.” 
trace this church. It may 
ark, obiter, that “ St." does 
” or “ San,” bat for “ Saint,” 
, does not affect the question 
ion of the church, which I 
red up. 
R. JULIAN MarsHaun and 
two different forms for the 
if Leonardo to whom we still 
the ‘Cenacolo’ in the Dip- 
rmer writing “da Oggione,” 
PAs the place from which 
rived is certainly Oggionno, 
ll to use the form “ d’Og- 










plifying as “St, Germain 
eskL’s list is stated to be 
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“at Ecoens”; but where Ecoens itself is we are 
not told, Oan it be Ecouen, near Chantilly? 

Charles Clément, in his ‘ Michelangelo, Lio- 
nardo da Vinci, Raphael’ (trans, by L. Corkran, 
Lond., 1880), gives a list of five as the ** most 
important” copies. It includes Lavy Russmtt’s 
No, 2 and No. 5, supposing her “* Public Library” 
to mean the Ambrosian Library in the latter 
instance. ‘Richter, in his ‘Leonardo’ (“ Great 
Artists,” 1880), also mentions five, but his selection 
is not identical with that of Charles Clément. 

Richter names one copy of the “Cenacolo” as 
being “at Ponte Capriasco in Switzerland.” ‘This 
is evidently identical with the ** Ponte Oapraisca” 
mentioned in Murray’s * Northern Italy ’ for 1846, 
in the following terms: “ Another yoo 
made by Pietro Lovino in 1565, in fresco, a Ponte 
Capraisca” (sic). I have not yet succeeded in 
tracing this place on the maps under either form. 
It is probably in Canton Ticino, I shall be glad 
of any help to this identification. Ido not know 
Pietro Lovino. The name is somewhat suspiciouly 
like Luini, and I have an impression that there is 
some work of Bernardino Luini stated to be, of to 
have been, at the same place, I have long been 
endeavouring to collect such scattered motices as I 
can find of the works of Luini presumed to be 
still existing in Itsly and Italian Switzerland. 
I may some day put my Luini notes together, if I 
should find that I can give them sufficient co- 
herence. I should like to add, for the sake of 
other admirers of Leonardo, that ae 
paper on the ‘St, Anne and Blessed Virgin’ car- 
toon, in the Diploma Gallery, was read before the 
Royal Society of Literature by Mr, A. Marks, 
and is to be found in Trans. R.S.L., xiii. 1. 

CG. H. E. Carsicnarr, 

Royal Society of Literature, 8.W, 


Gatitxo (7 §. iv. 9, 113, 158, 230)—The 
belief long held that Galileo was subjected to the 
torture by the Inquisition was, althongh mistaken, 
no “lie (to use Miss Busk's not very eaphemiatic 
expression), but a very nataral inference from the 
technical language of the “Holy Office,” and has 
been discussed in very recent times. Before Mrss 
Busk stated that I had “given it up,” it would 
have been desirable to have proved that I ever 
held it. But I say that all enforced restrictions 
upon personal liberty are of the nature of persecu- 
tion ; and that threats (unfortunately successful in 
the case of Galileo, but let us not be too severe in 
our judgment of him, remembering that he was 
seventy years of age and in infirm health) to compel 
4 person to sweat he does not believe that which 
he does believe amounts to persecution. It little 
matters by whom or for what purpose the hand 
cution was instigated ; we know by whom it was 
carried out, and on them the chief responsibi 
‘woust rest. Surely if they themselves 
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ictance to abandon it easily 
ls useful as history.” 
(Cuantes B, Roperrson. 


Copter (7 §, iy, 167),— Col. 
las the eldest son of William 
in the county of York, Esq., 
tervas Oressy, of Birkin, and 
ton, of Gunthwaite,- Chris- 
father in 1658, and died in, 
, having married, first, Eliza 
vas Bosvile, of Warmsworth, 
, daughter of Roger, first 
and widow of John Chi- 
rom the ‘Commons Journals’ 
ol. iv. pe 315), that on that 
Col, General Sidenham 
Worsop” on Oct. 18, was 
great success it pleased God 
it forces under the command 
errybriggs, over near 2,000 of 
e command of Digby; the 
ing about 1,200,” It was 
ter of thanks be written Col, 
f the officers and commanders 
jood service near Ferrybriggs,” 
ton was appointed to prepare 
“Lords Journals’ for July 8, 
971) it appears that 4,324/, 9s. 
id to Col. Christopher Copley, 
pay due to the said Colonel, 
le sequeatration monies of the 
from the Marquis of Worcester 
for a loan is well known, and 
ted in Dircks’s ‘Life of the 
r,’ a8 well as in other books, 
jue, on his death the estate of 
upon his brother Lionel, who 
Commissary General in the 
ment, and of whom we have 
, °A Letter to Henry Martin 
tober 19, 1642, showing the 
of the Oavaliers, who Swear 
é nor take Quarter’; and two 
is accounts as Commissary in 
in the Bodleian Library. 













icnARD Copier Canistix. 


that an account of Col. Copley's 
ppears in a pamphlet entitled 

ed by General Poyntz and Col, 
z's Forces under the Command of 
ir Marmaduke Langdale, at Sher- 
be 15th of October, 1645,’ ke. A 
vRES, F.S.A., going over the same 
ied by Mx, Cumistie, is at Jen- 





quotation of Tertullian’s words, I enclose them 
here, with one word of caution as to his style, in 
relation to this particular passage. He is very 
remarkable for an excess of antithesis, and least of 
all writers should he be judged by a single sentence 
without its context. He is speaking of Marcion 
and bis cavils at our Lord’s humanity, and says : 

“Scelestissime hominum, qui interemptores excusss 
Dei, Nihil enim ab eis paseus est Christus, ei nihil'vere 
est pa Parce unicw spei totius orbis, qui destruis 
necessarium decus fidei, Quodcunque Deo indignum 
ext, mihi expedit, Sslyus sum, ei non confundar de 
Domino meo. Qui me, inquit, confusus fuerit, coofundar 
et egoejus. Alias non invenio materias confusionis, que 
me per contemptum ruboris probent, bene impudentem, 
et feliciter stultum. Natus ost Dei filius: non pndet, 
quia pudendum ost. Et mortuus ost Dei filius  prorsus 
credibile est, quia ineptum est, Et sepultus, resurrexit : 
certum est, quia impossibile.” (‘De Carne Christi,’ § 4). 


W. F. Honsow. 












Temple Ewell, Dover. 


Story i ‘Brackwoop’: Source or Porss (7* 
8. iv. 149)—" The measure meted ont to others,” 
&o., is in the number for December, 1836, In 
that for October, 1841, is a short poem, by B. 
Simmons, entitled ‘ Departure? commencing :— 
‘The breeze already fills the sail on yonder distant atrand, 
That bears me far an exile from my own inclement land 
Is this the poem asked for? 


G. H. Taomrson, 
Alnwick. 


Assionats (7% §. iv. 148),—Alison’s ‘ History 
of Europe,’ vols, it, to vi., ed. 1848, gives copious 
information as to the issue of this paper money,and 
its effects. Being based on the security of the 
land, there could not be any “variety.” There 
would be differences of value, but not of kind. 


G, H. Txompsox, 
Alnwick. 


See ‘ La Grande Encyclopédie,’ now in course of 
issue, under the word “Assignat ” (vol. iv. pp. 244- 
247). f 


Ses urticle “Assignat” in the ‘Penny Oyclo- 
pedia? vol. ii. p. 603, whieh contains much usefal 
information on the subject. 

Rosarr F, Garpixen. 


Ocroser Oxvs (7™ S, iv. 167).—The following 
pamphlets might throw some light on this ques 
tion:—“ The Secret History of the October Club, 
from its Original to this Time. By a Member.” 
London, 1711, pp. 86, ls. “Part IL” J, Berker, 
London, 1711, pp. 92,13. “Some Advies bambly 
offer'd to the Members of the October Clab in a 
Letter from a Person of Honour,” London, Jao. 
Morphew, 1712, pp, 16, 2d, Frep, Leary. 

55, Fairfield Street, Manchester, 





TBILE EST” (7 8. 308, 
no one has sent you the exact 








Gipson (7 §, iv. 167).—A note on the Gibeon 
pedigree given in recent editions of Barke’s ‘ Poer- 
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ple I called Baikals figure in 
as “ Baikha,” their language 
i 

jut the question is, 

jis Lake Baikal and its oval 
, long. 104 E., for the great 
his question Canon Taytor 
taunt me with his misrepre- 




























to hear more concerning the 
n by Jacob Grimm to be of 
family”; no references are 


“ The aborigines of the Baltic 

lity.” I wrote, “ The Canon 
ies for inquiry,” the localities 
tthe aborigines of the Baltic, 
n doing so I sum- 


jur, I deny in toto the 
e German prefix; all German 
derived. A, Hat, 


» iv, 209).— Borrowed by 
tterton, who took it from 
from Gawain Douglas. Nota 
istake for slogan. See the 
second edition of my * Etym. 
plement to the first edition), 
Water W. Sxear. 


fred Jones (‘ Proper Names of 
ers 919 (Enoch) “initiated, 
and says, “the Jews con- 
tor of letters, and assert that 
d prophecies written by him 
je ark, Hence the Arabians 
) 4.6, the learned.” 4 
e's Gomer, p. 109, From the 
Persians made Idris-khana, 
ouse. R, S. Caarnock. 


OuszLey” (7 S. iv. 148),— 
mber right, is The Bells of 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
ns, N.W. 


» 149),— Ma. W. BR. Daman 
i. 406) says that in Lancashire 
 swaddy, and Ray, in his 
lish Words,’ p. 70, London, 
lhe “North Country Words,” 
a cod; a pease-swad, used 
one that is slender; a meer 
to the origin of the use of 





yowe” from Warner's ‘Albion's England,” in 
Wright's ‘Prov. Dict.’; and Worcester refera to 
B. Jonson, without quoting the place. Coles, 
‘E. D.? 1685, bas for this sense of swad, “ 
shallow pate.” This reply only professes to state 
the opinions of others, Ep. Marswant. 


Is not this a diminutive of swad, which, mean- 
ing primarily a pea-shell, as in the old rhyme— 
‘There was a man he had a lad, 
He put him in « pea-swad, &c. 
is frequently used in old writers, and in some 
modern dialects, for an empty-headed, ailly 
fellow? Any one who has seen a soldier on fur. 
lough swaggering about in a country town will 
understand how exch a term might be applied 
to him by cynical rastics, Oo B 


Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary’ says that this 
word “‘was originally applied to a discharged 
soldier, and perhaps came from shoddy, which is 
made from soldiers’ and policemen’s worn-out 
coats, The term was one of opprobrium, and 
was probably the result of a long. peace, for is 
became obsolete as soon as the Crimean War 
commenced,” ‘This derivation seems to me more 
than doubtful. In a list of cant words given in 
the ‘ Memoirs of Jobn Hall,-Robber’ (pp. 11-14), 
fourth edition, published in 1714, a copy of 
which is in the British Museum, I find the 
entry, “ Swad, or Swadkin, a soldier." Was tho 
word shoddy in existence so early as 1714? 

Geo. L. Arrgnsoy. 

Wimbledon, 

(Mn. F. Rutz also supplies the reference to Hotten's 
‘ Dictionary.") 


Cantyze (7% 8, iv, 160)— 


“The practice of modern Parliaments, with reporters 

nation, among them, and taenty-seven mallions, woutly 
ning to them fills me with amazement.”"— 

Garp ‘Latter-Day Pamphlets,’ No. V. “Stamp 
Orator,” about half a dozen paragraphs fram the end, 


RR 





Boston, Lincolnshire, 


The phrase“ twenty-seven millions, mostly fools,” 
or some Variant of it, occurs frequently in * Latter 
Day Pamphlets.’ Here is the instance that I 
notices in a cursory search (No. VI, “ Parlia- 
ments,” People’s Edition, p. 195):— 

“A modern honourable member, with his reporter’ 
gallery, his strangers’ gallery, hia female ventilator, 
and twenty-seven millions, mostly foola, listening to 
him ot Buncombe, while all at band are aaleep,”” 

QV. 

“Lona Arostoronum™ (7 8. dil, 517 5 iv. 
133).—Unless my memory is at these 


nse, from which stoaddy | words, “‘pergena ad limina A: 
a diminutive, For the use | Genuoe,” were engraved on the coffin-plate 
Daniel O'Connell, who died at Genoa 






there is, for an example, “ If 
faire madam owle did 





\BMT, sud was buried at Glasneyin 


ee] 















lose to the Hebrew (and so 
and R.V.); but in the motto 
equivalent of vicinus juzta 
idea the same, The pith of 
lacement of feeling in stranger 
le point of the proverb is the 
near for use to that which is 
ence, and it may suggest “a 
orth two in the bush.” 
W. F. Honsos. 


hs not been mentioned in pre- 
@ 


n kin, and less than kind, 
* Hamlet,” f, 


Ep. Marssanu. 


up (7" §. iii, 48, 214, 377, 
our latest contributor under 
njection to some of my previous 
he indulgence of your readers 
abject, At Gibraltar* and in 
iam at Naples—now, happily, 
nd, let us hope, equalled, if not 
mth—I have taken pains to 
go learnt “from others,” that 
id. probably never did—exist 
n. The ancients have not a 
, although Cuvier, after mach 
the conclusion that they were 
fewer than one hundred and 
f Mediterranean fish.+ 
Tt. merluzzo has no etymo- 
ith the Fr, morue, and that 
ich fish also bears the name 
There being no Italian (nor 
nese) term for fresh cod—I 
ting the cod proper and no 
dvertising cod-liver oil (or what 
bn for cod-liver oil) do the beat 
Ives by employing the appella- 
rine gadean common in Italy, 
re we are reminded of “ the 
by English fishmongers, for 
wn, speaking of salmon-shad, 
pink sbrimps,t and. selling 
hetimes codlings deprived of 




















ugo, » kind of sea. 
ich word, aa the nan 


ae of the most famous of them all, 
Holumella, Varro, Seneca, Horace, 
# been supplanted in Italy by » 
ived fromelussical Greek (rpiyAm), 
hy retained in Romaic (rpiyAa), 
ét wnd the Fr, mulét “east theit 
ent mulls 
ut prawns, too emall to be 
na such. Parisian fishmongers 
rick with creveties and salicoques 
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their barbels* and skins—known in the trade as 
skinners—under the name of whitings, 

Tam. aware that decapitated carcases of cod— 
ns well as haddock and ling, which sre included 
under the name of stockfish—may be seen spread- 
eagled across transverse sticks fo dry, and yet I 
must leave it to others to decide why stockfish 
is so called, At least seven different reasons have 
been alleged to account for the name; (1) because it 
is kept, or fit to keep, in stock ; (2) because it is 
merely a trunk, stem, or stock after the head has 
been cut off; (3) because it must be beaten with 
sticks to make it tender ; (4) because it is placed 
on sticks to dry; (6) “from the stock of wood (4 
trunco) upon which this fish is placed in order to 
be pounded ” (Gesner) ; “ whilst it is unbeaten, it is 
called buckhorne, because itis so tough; when it is 
beaten upon the stock, it is termed stockjish” 
(Muffett) ; (6) “because it nourisheth no more 
than a stock” (Cogan); (7) because of being 
derived from the Dutch stokvisch. 

J..H. Loxvaren, 


Suirsnop Enotisn (7 §. iv. 85, 157).—I hope 
Mr. Waxrorp will excuse me, bat I do not think 
it is at all desirable that the Editor should cut 
down all contributions to one particular “style.” 
It cannot be denied that their “ style” forms the 
chief attraction in the writings of all our most 
popular authors. What attraction would there be 
in the works of Carlyle, or Ruskin, or Scott, or 
Charles Reade, if the charm of their “ style” w: 
gone? Itisinan author's manner as much asin 
his matter that his great power often lies. The 
correction of slips of grammar is a different matter; 
and this, I can speak from experience—to my 
shame—is a subject which I notice receives careful 
attention from the Editor. 

What would Mr. Watrorp think if be found 
*N, & Q.’ coming out with wn editorial announce- 
ment like this !— 

“We will not read, punctuate, correct, alter, amend, 
abridge, amplify, or grammaticise, the manuscript of 
any Poet, Poetaster, Versifier, Shaper of Lines, or Erooer, 
whomsocver,—in all time coming—be they or 
female, young or old, petitioning bumbly or insisting 
pertinaciously.” 

This curiosity of literature appeared in the Ayr 
Correspondent, a Scotch periodical, for Friday, 
Jan, 7, 1825, having previously appeared in the 
Literary Gazette. Ronert F, Garpiner. 











I thank Dr. Brewer for drawing attention to 
my blunder, and, to show that I am a “docile 
scholar,” I beg to add tbat I will try to express 
myself more accurately in future. 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Tue Inisa House or Commons (7" 8. iv. 169). 
—The whereabouts of the Speaker's mace and 


* Haddock and cod haves barbel on the chin ; whiting 
hag no barbel, 























ps, the substance of what Prof, 
in Supplement, iv, It is not 
unging § y 197.,he retains the Int- 
for considering 6d 
.autsr, mean por 
 eddio, adj=rich. Thereis, ergo, 
e to Prof Skeat's favourite source 


in Gdé is explained by the influ- 

luge does not tell us why Heimat 
jlarly Franck in v. “ Kleinood” 

from Klein with the same suffix 

he saya (p.35, rub “Arm ") 

us Kleinood wid Maand (month), 
dication of the reasona why the 
bandoned, an etymon 


H DM, i». 

Ince 1267, ‘Cf. D.M., &v, (note). 
(one is wholly unconnected,” &e, 
‘d is explained as » corruption of 
have first had another etymology 

lotes, changed this to the present, 
reference under alone. 

f. Skent find Du, (wid as subst,? 
id a8 noun in present Du, is the 
van—according to, 
ne 1652. Shakespeare was not 

.M., & 
ring and dates given by M.(D.M., 
ord altar was borrowed from 

der from Freuch; they existed 

sixteenth century, when, under 
he present form prevailed, Cf, 


Of, 


hough "is very rare, ‘he 
apt to convey that pression 
“All,” p, 287, ool. a, No, 100. 
eommon in Dutel * * 
t”"=Though he says it, I believe 


I attention to an article of Prof. 
ale Letschrife fir Aljemsine 

qin which be 
lhe “ secondary” mm. ia the older, 
the product of analogy, ke.; and 
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Amaze. The word is now known to have existed in 
Anglo-Saxon. Cf, amasod, ‘Anglia,’ iv, p. 102, As yet 
drat Aeyépevor. 

Ambassador. The word ambahti slao existe in Mod, 
Du, ambacht—a (carpenter's, smith’s, & Ths 
shortened form amt hes been specialized in meaning und 
now=a post, an office, Of. amtenaar, an offi 

Aumbient, Milton was not the first to use this word, 
Known since 1596. Cf. D.M., 

‘Ambiguous. Though the first inatance of this word 
given in D.M, dates from 1528, ambiguity is known sineg 
1400, D.M.. 4, 

Ambrosia. Known nt least a century before Milton, 
1587. Ambrosiac 1600 ; ambrosial 1696 ; ambrosie 1594, 

Ambush. Cf.“ Bush.” Ian see no Teason why this 
word should be “rather Scandinavian.” Bush existed in 
MB, in 0.H,G, (busk, duc), ke. Cf Franck, a.v., an 
Kluge, tv. 
Amend, Barlieat quotation in D.M. c, 1220. * Cato 

‘Anglia’ vol, vii), book iv, st 38, 8 poem 

200, hae 

Wise men may amende pia ieste, 
(2) Prof. Skent does not mention the meaning 
which has most likely o different etymon, 






st omnes of this form is found in 


Armas. “Sem 
“ .” and * Prin 
Eluge, iv, “ Mis-" and “ Miesen ” and ‘ Meiden.” 

Amnesty. Known since 1580. Cf. D.M., iv, 

Among, According to Prof. Skeat's practios of giving 
equivalents, where possible, from cognate languages, wo 
must add here: M. Du. ghemanc, eb,—company, meeting, 

nited, all kinds of; adv.—=together with, 
mixed without order (c.9. sont. ghemsane) prep. 
among. Of. Verdam, ‘ Tydachrifty, Nederl, Taal und Letter- 
kunde,’ 1886, p. 62 sg. Though the observation be, 
strictly speaking, not * etymological,” I may here refer 
te thy difference ia sodie between the two forms, ns given 
D.M,, &.v, “Amongst”: “Less usual in the primary 
than among, and, when #0 used, generally im: 
ying dispersion, intermixture, or shifting posi 
Mhis distinction is, as far 40 I know, not elsewhere given, 
Amorous, »/ Kam? Vanigek, indeed, has, tike 
put amaré under“ Kam"; but this miraculous disappear 
of an initial & before vowel is, as far ax I know, in 
Latin without parallel. The parallel of ape with Skt. 
Kapi would be of use if Fapi were Latin for Sima. Cf, 
Klug Affe," and Franck, iv, “Aap,” where this 
combination is not admitted, 

Amputate, Known since 1638. Amputation is found 
in Cotgrave (1611) and Woodall (1612), Of, D.M, ive, 

Amuse, Known since 1480. Of, D.M,, a2, 

Anarchy. Known since 1689. Anarekical has been 
found 1597 ; anarchism 164: 
‘Anatomy. The earliest 
0 of dissection in D.M. 
skeleton, 1594 

Ancestor. The M.E. forms ancestre and ancemowr were 
synonymous, like their then contemporaries ancestre and 
ancesiour in French, Of these, however, the former 
was before then the nom, and the latter the cams 
obliques of the French two-form declension. ‘The 
present word ancestor is ergo not formed from ancessour 

yy insertion of a ¢, nor ia this ¢ of quite the same nature 

that in whilst; it ia rather like the ¢ in Gire—estre-= 
ewsere, ke. Cf. DL. 


ay," p. 216, 


dated 1541; mpeare 


Animal, Known long defore Shake though 
instance of ite use as adjective in nhary alastetiories 
‘ooen found belore end of sixteenth century, D,M., iv, 
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ginal word bracketed as a 
by Bailey in 1721, and by 
jassock, he adds, “outside of 
r had an existence.” This 
¢, Bassock is a legitimate 
and was once in use. Mr. 
ley and Corringham Glossary’ 

ock, a hassock, quotes from 
ts (1551), “Nattes and bas- 
and from Kirton-in-Lindsey 
33), “A bassecke for Mr. 
lave been a provincial word, 
led by any dictionary-maker. 
om onght probably to be 
tion from Bishop Andrewes, 
that the word was regarded 

















je more curious that the word 
lology from Andrewes, seeing 
only in the A.V, (Heb, xii. 
one of the translators, but 
lof Tyndale (1534). 

laken to be a corrupt form of 















ugh that, by every considera- 
and, ought to have yielded 
r-buss (like “‘dunderhead”), 
le that Dr. Murray examined, 
sjecting, the apparently more 
er-busse and plantior-busse in 
1617), which I cited (* Folk- 
n Sir 8. D. Scott (‘ British 
signification of a large glass 

was sometimes used (like 

is not given, being, perbaps, 

A. Suyras Patwer, 


If you can find space for 
, [should like to draw atten- 
in use in Cornwall, which is 
ntiquity, and has even the 
f Druidical origin. It rona 







te, 
er, cheese, bread, 
, stone, dead, 
said to be a phonetic repre- 
ntations performed by the 





he fattening process to which 
cted in anticipation of their 
fourth, of course, shows the 
olation to have been either 
eath with sticks or stoning 
mn of the 
formed 


he humble fun 





rate days is that 
monplace doggerel as 





Husha-by baby 
On the tree top: 
but perhaps some of your readers may be able to 
trace back with some degree of authenticity their 
pedigree to a more illustrious source, 
0. H. M. 


‘Treniffle, 
[Children in London still repeat nonsense lines, be 


‘inning,— 
ee Ena, dena, dins, dux, ke., 


as a means of telling which child shall be banished, after 
the familiar manner, from the play circle.] 


Usweastnc Forms anp Crremoxres.—The 
following remarks on the old churches of Eogland 
occur in Madame Augustua Craven's ‘ Réminis- 
cences ; Souvenirs d’Angleterre et d’Italie ’ (Paris, 
1879), Can any one tell me when Mr. Gladstone 
delivered himself of the concession referred to at 
the end of the paragraph :— 

“ Rien n'a jamais diminué l'amére mélancolie que me 
cause toujours l'aspect de ces éuifices splendides dont 
Angleterre, revenue de sa premiére fureur destructive, 
s'est montrée ensuite i soigneuse et si fidéle gardienns. 
Gardienne helas! des pierres et des vitraux mais non des 
autels, c'est-i-dire de oe qui est In raison d’Stre de tout 
ce qui les environne, et aans lequels tout est inexplicable 
etwas but! A cet egard-la, il faut avouer que l’usnge 
auquel sont appliqués aujourd'hui ces magnifiques monu- 
menta de la piété catholique réalise A merveille l'un des 
singuliers désira exprimés en dernier lieu par M. Giad- 
stone lorsqu'il concédait aux ritualistes, les signes ex- 
térieurs ot les formes matérielles qui plaisent & leur 
goiit, 4 condition qu'ils n'y attacheront aucune croyance 
intérieure ou sucune idée spirituelle,”"—Pp, 15, 16, 

Sr, Swirary. 


Cosserr’s ‘Rurat Rives. (See 7® §. iv. 33.) 
—Thongh I have seen, I have not made myself 
the possessor of the new and handsome edition of 
Cobbett’s ‘ Rural Rides,’ being content with a copy 
of un older edition. I therefore had not seen the 
strange error of calling the Bristol “ Reform Bill” 
riots the ‘‘Gordon riots”; surely an amazing 
anachronism. But, correcting one error, Mz. E. H. 
Marsuatt has, I believe, falien into another, in 
speaking of the Rev. Pitt Cobbett as the grandson 
of the famous author of the ‘Rural Rides.” At 
least, I have been informed by one of the two 
surviving daughters of the author of the Weekly 
Register that the editor of the new edition of the 
‘Rural Rides’ is not a member of the Cobbett 
family ; that is, not one of the descendants of the 
lord of the gridiron and potentate of Bolt Court— 
and all England. G. Juan Harxer. 

Cambridge, Mass, U.S, 


Mowev.—This is a Midland Counties word, 
meaning weak and sickly, and used only in relation 
to children which have from birth delicate health 
and do not thrive. When such dis, the gossips 
say, “Ah, it’s jast as ar expected. It wor awlis 
muney ” (pronounced ‘‘ mu-ney”). 

Taos. RaTcLrrs. 




















, “sack and red port” | 
ary nnd red port,” and 
; bat “sack” is 


port,” it appears to have 
re important element, and 
iilst the port only cost 2s. 
administered—separate or 
lhe word “sack” go out of 
tioned as being purchased 
Did the clerk consume 
for obtaining the wine; or 
it purchased? Although 
yet the quantity of wine 
stration was considerable— 
and red port. There are 
holding that quantity, and 
ar the idea that the wine 
tf so, did the priest give it 
r the choice, like a modern 
ly? The quantity and fact 
hich would hardly blend to- 


joston, 


y reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell 


‘A. R. Manpes, 


10?—In the Dorchester 

h old volume of archives of 

led), amongst the by-laws, 

Hiden to make white bread of 
What is this? 

J. J. Fosrar, 
ixtum, appears in early chartu- 
“ Miscellum framentum,” It 

id rye. French méteil.) 


Eant or ARLINGTON.—Why 
patch across his nose, just 
8 somewhere stated that he 
era scar, Can some one give 
M. O. Waaaonza. 


Rosary.—The Editor has 
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referted to is circa 1250, and my oritic regards this 
a8 dn anachronism, thé use of the rosary 
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being of 
later introduction. nt 3 
Dean Hook's ‘ Church Dictionary’ contains the 
“Some attribute the institution of the to 
Dominic : but it was in use in the year 1100; and tBore. 
fore Dominic could only make it more celebrated. Others 
ascribe it to Paulus Libycus, others to 8, Benedict, others 
to Venerable Bede, and others to Peter the Hermit.” 
I have always had a vague notion that we got 
it from the Kast, brought by the Crusaders. Can 


any reader settle the disputed point ? 
Y Atrzep Gartrr, D.D. 


following account :— 


Ecelestield. 
[Seo 1" 8, vii. 158; 8 8. v. 164, 247.] 


Horas Kenxepy anp Tae Arrsaire Hovss 
or Ucurreture.—tIn Burke's ‘Landed Gentry,’ 
so. “Kennedy and Skipton,” and in R, Youngs 
‘ Poems’ (Londonderry, 1863), pp. 102-3, we are 
told that Horas Kennedy, Sheriff of Londonderry, 
during the siege induced the apprentice boys to 
close the gates in the face of James's troops, in 
accordance with a suggestion of his relative Alder- 
man Tompkins, We are also told that later on 
during the siege he was sent to be the advocate of 
his fellow citizens to the Scottish Privy Council and 
to use his influence with his relatives in Ayrshire, 
as his grandfather John Kennedy, of the A! ia 
house of Uchtrelure, founded by James, seventh son 
of Gilbert, second Earl of Cassillis, was sent to Ire- 
land in 1642 in command of some Scottish cavalry, 
and afterwards settled there. I am anxious for 
some explanation or correction of the words in 
italics, and for any references to likely sources of 
information, as the point is of much more import- 
ance than it looks, The quarto ‘House of Ken- 
nedy’ omits this, the most important bar 

xom. 


Camr-suep : Case sor ls this word, with 
its variants camp-shedding, -sheeti sal ir 
applied to a wooden bulwark along a tiver’s bank, 
confined to the Thames; or on what other rivers is 
it used? I observe that o verb was made from 
it in 1882, when the newspapers recorded that 
“the Richmond Vestry camp-shedded and other- 
wise improved the eyot below Richmond Bridge.” 

J, A. H. Munrar, 

Oxford. 


Soves or tax Enouisn Grrsres.—Has 
systematic attempt been made to collect the 
and ballads that are still current among 
English gipsies ! If not, it is desirable it should 
be done, and the results communicated to Prof 
F. J. Child while his monumental work is still in 


any 
tl 








proeress, ‘There are some specimens given in Mr, 
‘rancis Groome’s admirable book ‘In pay Tonia 

including a version of ‘ Hugh of , wi 
hence is 


ling their beads.” ‘The time \ woke one long it wore. A few years 
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e his legitimate income was 
hink I shall be asserting too 
just have spent the odd 5,5001. 
g up his establishment—the 
Houghton. Houghton was 
was thirteen years building, 
who has seen the enormous 
le parlours and magnificent 
oor alone is said to have cost 
Il (a cube of forty feet), its 
re, and its unequalled col- 
hich alone sold for 40,0001.), 
(for one bronze 5,000/. was 
all this and all the land which 
paratively small patrimonial 
x out of this 130,001, or 
ly approaching that sum ? 
ment? Was it not in 1712 
ity of the House that Sir R. 
ity of “ notorious corruption ”; 
ecific charge of selling com- 
against him? Did not a 
mse, years later, in a report 
ts of fraudulent contracts and 














ll to say that the accusations 
itical spite. Political feelings 
then ; but no one suggests 
stone or a Beaconsfield plays 
nd we all know well enough 
palaces to which Buckingham 
fille. 
ject is a wide one, and would 
f ‘N. & Q.’ to argue it here. 
WALPoLe’s article appeared, 
question of Sir R. Walpole’s 
the columns of the Historical 
preferred to take the easier 
ne on some unimportant slips, 
e to myself, say arose from the 
d, recovering from rheumatic 
d the book, and kad not the 
ng up authorities as I should 


la word or two as to the reason 
folent attack on my accuracy. 
73, in vol. i, of the Norfolk 
any, I published a long 
 pedigres of Walpole, when I 
demolished the apocryphal 
ich appears in the pesrages ; 
jed the Walpole family i 
Doubtful Norfolk Pi \. 
lars, a member of the injured 
ler a scarified pedigree, has his 






a microscopic examination of 
ighly delighted to pick a hole 
Warren Rr, 





























Four historical problems, still await solation. 
They sre these, ‘ho was Robin Hood? Who 
was Junius? Who was the Man in the [ron 
Mask? How did Walpole get his wealth? ‘The 
last of these problems has already baffled a Parlia- 
mentary Committee. If Mr. Hunay Spencer 
WacpoLe can solve it he will earn the gratitude of 
historians, Apparently he is in the secret, since 
he tells that the theory generally accepted by the 
wicked world ‘‘is too ridiculous to need any 
exposure.” Naturally the author of the famous 
saying, “Every man has his price,” is not supposed 
to have been himself the sole exception a 
rule. - 


Sanvro Borricenti: Transtation (7% §. iv, 
165).—The paragraph to which Mr. James calls 
attention is, of course, a ludicrous mistranslation. 
There is a curious misconception afloat concerning 
translation, as there was a few years ago concern- 
ing teaching—that it ia an easy matter. People 
who had broken down at everything else were 
thought capable of making a living by teaching: 
in these days of laborious examinations it is found 
to be far otherwise. And in reality a translator 
needs to be a cleverer man than an original writer. 
(1) He needsto have more ideas, and (2) a greater 
command of language. (1) In writing a book o 
man need not touch any subject with which he is 
not conversant; bat a translator must not only 
know all about the subject of the book he under- 
takes to translate, but he must possess an infinite 
stock of general information which wili carry him 
through any vagary into which his author chooses 
to deviate, (2) In writing a book a man has only 
to express his own ideas; but in translating he 
must be familiar with the idioms of several lan- 
guages, so as not to be led astray by miscon- 
struction of any expression or allusion his anthor 
introduces, Without all this he is sure to flounder 
into absurdity at some time or other. This, how- 
ever, only with reference to the general question 
of tranalation ; I know nothing of the particular 
instance cited. 

The passage in question rans as follows in the 
original (it occurs at p. 168) :— 

“ Der Kinatler, der ein reiches, inneres Leben fulhrtes 
mit Dante vertraut war, darauf sich begelatert dem 
Humanismus in die Arme warf, und suletet als eifriger 
Anbinger Savonarola's endigte.” 

The author is clearly speaking of no mute, in- 
gicrions Dante, but of the Alighieri himself. 

e describes three phases of thought throngh 
which he considers that Botticelli passed. Mit 
Dante vertraut” might have been rendered “inti- 
mate with Dante”; the sense is rendered with « 
brevity quite pardonable in so com ive ® 
work, but of course it means that, “jadging from 
his works, the author considers that at one time of 
‘his like Bottiedhi wea Geeply imbned with and 









iotous ” work was absolutely 
rutaland unprovoked attack 
ing of one of the assailants 
one or two more, That 
the approval and endorse- 
, in the memorable verdict 
le.” Carlile, though he had 
g, or rather the convening 
, yet applauded that verdict, 
shared not his views nor 
of the meeting, Jaypxx's 
incident is a travesty of the 
wh, for the matter of that, 
erally compiled, is a mere 
Gro. Juan Harvey. 


iy. 49, 172).—Thanks to 
, but I knew what there was 
ordinary books of reference. 
the expression “de panno 
we must understand ‘“cloth- 
Int made by way of altarage 
Leland tells us that Ripon 
ing.” J.T. F. 


eference must be to “holy 

of land set apart to pro- 
mmunion. I have noted 
sex records, Several small 
‘alybrades (about two acres 


lin Rustington (xiv. ‘Suss, 
Holybredeland is mentioned. 
Battle Abbey Records (cit. 

.;' 13), and Holybread Plots 

Bersted in 1626 (Dallaway, 
f Chichester,’ p. 45). 
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sense as in English, “Les lieux circonyoisins.” 
Banlieue is used for an outlying district within 
the jurisdiction of a city or town, from the Ban 
seigneurial, equivalent to our manorial rights, 
In Italian suburb is sobborgo; environs, contorni, 
vicinanza. In German suburb is Vorstadt, exactly 
equivalent to Fr. faubourg; environa= Umgebung, 
or Umtiegende Gegend. It will be seen thst in all 
these cases there is an essential difference made 
between the immediate dependencies of a city 

the comprehensive district surrounding it. This 
difference is generally well understood in English, 
In speaking of the metropolis there may be some 
difficulty arising from its vastness and the in- 
sensible way in which the town merges into tho 
country. Still there must be a limit somewhere, 
The suburbs in the modern sense would naturally 
include all the districts within a central jurisdic- 
tion, such as the Metropolitan Police Act or the 
Metropolitan Board of Works ; but no one would 
think of calling Croydon or Watford suburbs of 
London, except in a vague metaphorical sense 
Environs they undoubtedly are. 

J. A. Picrox, 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


Probably no very accurate definition of the 
words suburbs and environs has been produced, for 
the reason that the districts so named are indefinite 
in extent and constantly changing in character ; 
but I take it that the relation of the two terms 
to each other is exactly the opposite of that 
described by Mr. R. F. Ganpiwer. There can 
surely be no doubt that environs is the larger term, 
and suburbs the lesser. The suburbs of city are 
the roads outside the walls leading into the country, 
and the environs are the country districts them- 
selves. Thus the environs of one become the 
suburbs of another, Hampstead is now in the 


5). | subwrbs, and Windsor in the environs, but not 80 


een them in their derivation 
the reverse of that put forth 
Suburb, Lat. suburbium, is 
ies were usually situated on 
rounded by walls, Any 
re literally sub urbe, and 
ferior class, This could only 
ediately contiguous, It is 

outlying part of a city or 
atin is expressed by circwm- 
» frequently employed by 
Jjecta oppida,” “ circumject 
of course, embraces a wider 
distinction is preserved in 
guages. In French suburbe 
not exist, though we have 
in. Its place is supplied by 





w Latin foris burgum, “out 
/ivirons is used in the same 





very long ago Hampstead was in the environs, 
Twenty miles is usually chosen as the limit for the 
circle of the environs of London. This is the limit 
of Dodsley and of Thorne; but the compiler of the 
‘Ambulator’ fixed on twenty-five miles as the 
extent of the environs. 

Hexry B, WHEATLEY. 


Tur Anti-Garticay Socrery (7" S. iy. 67, 
151).—I am able to supply some information ct 
an earlier date than your correspondents G, F, R. 
and Mr. Marswatt) which may, perhaps, be of 
service to. A. H, H. M. Inthe Daily Advertiser of 
Noy. 30, 1749, appears the following adyertise- 
ment :— 

“To the Anti-Gallicans—Gentlemen, You have now 
an opportunity of doing your Country m consi 
Piece of Service, and you are from the Nature of 
Society peculiarly call’d upon to it, All Eyes are 
on you, and we hope you will not be contented with 
refusing to drink elaret, and woar French Lace, while the 

French are enieerouring to win w Settlement in your 
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Royalty, Fum, 

rd of Royalty, Hum, 
shop (Brighton, w! 
ine to pay Hom a short vi 

igh they differ in nations 

is ns old a8 creation), 

tes—both Birds of prey, 
lous creatures hulf way 

ulture, like Lord O—stl—gh, &e, 


nick KE, Sawyer, F.S,A. 





























PaICAL Lisrarr” (7" 8. iii. 
thank G. F. R. B. for his 
the latter reference; but, as 
her communication up to the 
ask you to allow me to point 
gested in the British Museum 
plete or conclusive, Since 
mn this matter I have looked 
fe closely, and it appears to 
composing this “Topogra- 
any rate the earlier volumes 
have been in considerable 
parts relating to Devon and 
leven are before me (four of 
Cornwall), five are different 
be, an Exeter bookseller cata- 
nwall’ to which he attributes 






he series, on which G. F, R. B, 
y say that three of my copies 
rappers intact, and these are 
| Topographical Library | of 
British Traveller's Guide ; | 
Directory,” &c. One of these 
hg the county first dealt with) 
ning the scope and object: of 
edition of ‘Cornwall’ has a 
rded by a general title-page, 
given as “ Topography | of | 
| British Traveller's | Pocket 
none of those I have seen, 
hny date of publication ex- 
s editions are quite distinct. 
ilk from 144 to 324 pages,and 
f to 308, In some the same 
kept, but much of the matter 
tions being omitted altogether 
p additional information given 









have is one of ‘ Devon, and I 
that to which the British 
assign the date 1810? It, 
e population returns of the 
ust be of later date than that 

references to old buildings in 
lave been printed before 1813, 
point of date) is one of ‘ Corn- 
inted some time between 181] 






poot confine it within closer 
fer, quite another edition from \ wna: 


the other (of ‘Devon") the type being entirely 
different, as well as the printers’ names. The 
former waa “ printed for ©. Cooke, No. 17, Pater- 
noster Row, by G. Brimmer, Water Lane, Fleet 
Street,” while the latter bears the imprint, 
“ Printed by Assignment from the Executors of 
the late C. Cooke,” and the printer's names are 
* Barnard & Farley, Skinner Street, London.” 

I now come to a copy of ‘ Devonshire * beating a 
similar imprint. The type is agein different, and 
the printer is said to be“ B, M‘Millan, printer, 
Bow Street, Covent Garden,” while this copy is 
also stated on the title-page to be the “ third 
edition.” Internal evidence also shows it to date 
almost certainly in 1823, The, census returns 
quoted are those of 1821,and Plymouth references 
sbow that it cannot be later than the early part of 
1824, 

Another copy (of Devon’) is designated “a new 
edition,” und must have been printed abont 1829, 
ag it refers to a building in Plymouth us then 
“constructing,” viz, the Union Baths, which wero 
commenced in 1828 and opened in 1830. 

Of the last I have to mention, also called “a 
new edition,” I possess copies of the parts for 
both Devon and Cornwall. In the volume for 
Cornwall, always issued first it must be remem- 
bered, the census returns are all for 1821, but 
there is a reference to an occurrence of “3rd Feb, 
1830”; while in that for Devon, the same census 
returns are quoted in the earlier pages, but almost 
at the end the population of one place, Newton 
Abbott, is given according to the census of 1831, 
and “this summer (1831)” is nsed respecting the 
expected completion of the floating bridge at 
Dartmouth. I have quoted only the main reasons 
for assigning to these various editions the dates I 
attribute to them, but the confirmatory allasions 
are in most instances abundant. 

I should be interested to learn from any of your 
readers whether there was any edition in or near 
1802, as implied by G. F. R. B.'s quotation from 
the British Museum Catalogue, and whether the 
popularity of the work entailed the publication of 
still later editions than that of 1831, 

W. 8. B. H. 


Esouisa skiing Tuetr Onrupren (7* 8. iv. 
148).—The slave trade was actively carried om 
throughout England before and after the Con- 
quest. 

* Bristol appears to have been pre-eminent in that 
inhuman traffic, Slaves were exported from Eng- 
Jand in such numbers that it seems to have been & 


fashion among people of property in Ireland and other 
neighbouring countries to be attended by English slave. 


«so The Irish bad great numbers of English slaves 
them at the time of the invasion, Li eld tothe [rie 











, like a pillion, and with her 
should find it difficult to dis- 
stance of the latter practice, 
resented in a ent copied by 
lomes of other Days,’ p. 84, 
on MS,, Brit. Mus., Cotton, 
rawing in a MS,, quoted and 
author, p. 393, a8 above, from 
, Paris, No, 7178, and un- 
the fourteenth century, gives 
th with one knee raised in the 
ich alone G. N. seems to refer. 
wide, as men only do now, 
is drawings of the thirteenth 
That the French Indies of 
in Paris, or any number of 
ed to ride astride I do not 
ent of the British officers in 
F.S.A.Scot, on p. 190, seems 
las this. The writer in the 
» 1810, quoted on p. 67, as 
drawing on his inner con- 
titer. 0. 


of Ours,’ by Charles Lever, 
days of the Empire and the 
‘apoleon I, “Minette, La 
rly drawn by “ Phiz” riding 


; in 1805, and is ultimately 
‘years Inter, 

of Froissart’s ‘Chronicles,’ 
Fleet Street, 1839, is an en- 
“Queen Philippa haranguing 
le Battle of Neville’s Cross.” 
from a MS. Froissart of the 
She is here represented a8 
on a side-saddle, The date 

Joan Pickvorp, M.A. 


HELLS,” &c, (7 §, iv, 260), 
ind in the ballad beginning— 
n guham nevir knicht, 

lerd's ‘Scota Songs,’ vol, i. 


hells turn siller bells ; 

11s grow on ilksa tree ; 

}d ena sall warm us a’, 

lyne wi' my Indy, 

jouw A. MoHarpy, M.A, 


East Inpramax (7% §, iv, 

lc occurred on Jan. 6, 1786, 

Disasters at Sea,’ by Oyrus 

8, vol, i, pp. 165-182, London, 
W. E. Bucsusr. 
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it Indiaman, outward bound, 
mabe, in the Isle of Purbeck, 






(78, IV. Oor,8,°37. 


on Jan. 6, 1786, when Ospt. Pierce, the com- 
mander, eight passengers, most of the officers, with 
the greatest part of the crew were drowned. Among 
the passengers were two danghters and two nisces 
of the captain and threa other young ladies. Some 
of the officers and seventy-one seamen and soldiers 
with great difficulty escaped upon the rocks ; but 
Capt. Pierce, sceing it was impossible to preserve 
the lives of his daughters, refased to quit the ship, 
and therefore perished along with them. I haves 
steel engraving of the wreck of the Halsewell, East 
Indiaman, underneath which is the above inscrip- 
tion. Tuos. H, Baker. 
Mere Down, Mere, Wilts. 


The Halsewell, East Indiaman, 758 Richard 
Pierce, commander, was wrecked night of Friday, 
Jan. 6, 1786, on the rocks near Seacombe, on the 
island of Purbeck, between Peverel Point and St. 
Alban’s Head, where the cliff is of immense height, 
Out of 240 crew and passengers, 74 were saved, 
after struggling into along cayern in the face of 
the rock, From this they were only rescued with 
great difficulty next day and the day following 
with ropes lowered by the quarrymen over the aliif 
and blown in to the cavern by the gale, Many, 
numbed and worn out, were lost, falling into the 
abyss below them while being drawn up, The 
crew skulked in their berths; the captain olang 
to his daughters in the roundhouse. Avcording to 
the ‘ Naval Chronicle,’ vol. xx. Hanprorn.. 

: very numerous replies to the sameeffect are acknow- 
edged, 


Was Goipsmitn Ever mm Venice? (78. iv. 
187.)—In answer to this query, I must say that 
the ring inscribed with an adaptation of some lines 
from ‘The Traveller’ constitutes a very curious 
find; yet, so far, I do not think the evidenes will 
bear out any other conclusion than that the in- 
scription on the ring is of Jater date than the time 
of the author of ‘The Traveller.” That Goldsmith, 
however, wandered into Italy is pretty certain ; 
and it is likely enough that he visited Venice. 
See Prior's ‘Life of Goldsmith,’ vol. i. p. 192, 
among other authorities. It is supposed he ob- 
tained his M.B. degree in medicine from tha 
University of Padua; and his residence at that 
academy no doubt suggested his article on Italian 
academies in No, 6 of the Bee, “Vernon Lea,” 
by the way, tells us a deal about the numerous 
and curious academies of Italy in Goldsmith's 
time, but I think she has not gone into Gold- 
amith’s studentship at Padua, Goldsmith 
the Rev. Thomas Contarine (not Contarini), it is 
generally agreed, came of the Contorini of Venice, 
being grandson of a member of that family who 
was a monk, and who married a nin aud fled to 
France, and thence to England (vide Prior, i. 50; 
also Percy's ‘Life of Goldsmith,’ &o), As to 
Jone, the donghter of the Rey, Thomas 
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Gertrude Leveson Gower,” 

ace's maiden name, In the 

atry of baptisms the maiden 
always inserted. 

Gzonce Anous. 


E. D,, who tells us that “in 
o be customary fora woman 
surname to her own,” does 
that the custom is not un- 
where Elizabeth Barrett 
tt Anderson, Mrs. Ashworth 
Miller, and others of lees 
ames among us. 

M. Daman. 


a piece of American “ cur- 


for Connecticut women to ratnin 
fter marriage, aa ‘ Mra. Scott- 
a bit of harm, and it gives them 
e. In this way, also, the world 
cott’a gal married old White's 


ther over the water or here, 
hat of the husband or wife, 
of honour. In professional 

Ime, if she has been a star of 
erally appears, but such in- 
Madame Lind-Goldsmid and 
@ show that it is not settled 
than all, thera are dozens of 
the maiden name is simply 
conjugal prefix of Mrs. or 
elue whatever to that of the 
ita owner may have linked 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 















ff Scotland, particularly the 
ways known by her maiden 
be may have been mat a 
leaders of Scottish fiction must 
Charles Reade, in his novel 
@, has the following passage 
{ Newhaven fisherwomen in 






idow of Alexander Johnstone, for 
great artists, change th 
g their names.”"—Chap. 


Ropert F, Garpiner, 


‘Letters from the North of 
, under date ‘* Inverness ”:— 
writes her Maiden Name nfter 
ing her to be a Widow that has 
if she does not choose to continue 
Name, she may take the name of 
Husbands, as she thinks fit. 

been the cause of many 












1, in gupposing eomething extra. 









ordinary in that Man above the rest, whose Namo, after 
all, she chose to bear.” 

I believe that the same rule prevailed in Ireland ; 
as a monument, 1620, to one of my family, * Alson 
Haly,” in the Abbey, Kilmallock, co, Limerick, 
shows, She married, first, James Verdon; and 
secondly, Sir Walter Copinger ; yet the monument, 
whilst recording this, is to her memory in her 
maiden name, and has her own coat of arms, in u 
lozenge, attached, J. Staxpish Haty, 

Temple, 


Forewext (7 §. iv, 128, 193)—Every lover 
of English must be glad to know, from De. 
Murray’s note at the last reference, that it is his 
intention to retain that good word forgo, and not 
to allow it to ba merged in a similar word of 
different meaning and derivation. Yet itsretention 
requires authority as powerful as bis in days in 
which we are told that the ignorant have but to 
display their ignorance often enough to have it 
counted as wisdom, not only in mntilating their 
own language, but in dealing with such scraps of 
other Ianguages as it may please them to import. 
For the battle is with the whole army of makers of 
dictionaries, concordances, and books of quotations. 
Johnson, as already mentioned, blunders with bis 
eyes open ; and while be quotes correctly Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Locke, he misquotes Milton and 
Dryden. So late as 1851 an edition of Milton 
was published in which forgo was invariably 9 
spelt when forgo was intended ; namely, ‘Samp- 
son,’ 940, 1483 ; ‘ Nativity,’196 ; ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
viii. 497 ; ix. 908 ; xi. 541, But the concordance 
compiler merely says “Forgo, see forego,” and 
the word in all cases like the totally different word 
in ‘Paradise Regained,’483, where * A sureforegoing 
sign” is naturally epelt with anc. So, again, ina 
reprint of Geo. Herbert's ‘ Poems,’ so late as 1882, 
we find, correctly, “Stay at the third cup or forgo 
the place.” But in the recent ‘ Imperial Dictionary’ 
this quotation is embellished by the addition of the 
¢; and the compiler, while taking the trouble to 
give two different verbs, spells them both the same. 
It is with much regret that one finds among the 
opponents of the truth not the Poet Laureate’s 
concordance maker, but the Poet Laureate himself. 
It would be the height of presumption on my part 
to say that the former would have gone wrong i 
he had bad a chance; but he had not, Up to 
1869, the date of the concordance, the only occur- 
rence of forego in Tennyson’s works was in the 
© Talking Oak,’ where it bore the meaning of forego. 
But in the ‘ Holy Grail,’ published since that date, 
one reads, with tears— 








Hold her a wealthy bride within thine arms, 
Or all but bold, and then—oast her side 
Foregoing all her sweetness like a weod— 


where the retention of the ¢ might even it 
what ws ete told is in future to be ment in 

















ry and Edward Walford. The 
here better attested than in the 
ts pages with which ‘ N. & Q." is 
iber of the reissue gives a huge 
|, from, Hampstead Heath to Clap- 
i Wormwood Scrubs to the West 
ize of this shows how much 
London. For the contre of de- 
inary coup d'eil, Templo Bar is 
the original wooden bar and of 
joved are given, and Fleet Street, 


buildings of historical and ant 


¢ also begun a reissue of The 
fom. This fact, an illustrated 
ble witticiama of Sydney Smith 
lish and American, and current 
lh the first number is given a line 
Barnard’s clever picture ‘The 


publications of Messrs. Cassell 
ypt, Dereriptioe, Hislorécal, and 
fie penultimate part is reached, 
m of the index, contains the 
nd the introduction of Dr. Birch, 
fiminary matter,—Part XLV. of 
onary extends from “Lann" to 
age,” “ Lateran,” 
‘“'Lepidoptera,”” 
Lent,” are good 
ation which justifies the use of 
‘cellent views of the noble cathe-| 
city, and the valley of the Con- 
engraving of the Liodr Valley, 
f Our Own Country. A fine ex 
le cooupies also an entire page. 


her reception by her father. The 
nd Times of Queen Victoria, Part 
cupied with marriages and other 
ceedings, A picture of Maxi- 
lath, and one of Lord Mayo, tell, 
ters. 

amilton’s collection of Parodies 
otch, Irish, und Welsh songe, 
h grow the rushes, ob,” &c, 


iD RouNDHEADS oF Banpapos, 
ell Davis, will shortly be issued 
Demerara, 





Corresponvents. 
tention to the following ntices = 
is must be written the name and 


to answer queries privately. 

communications correspondents 
ing rule, Let each note, query, 

separate slip of paper, with the 
and such address as he wishes to 
who repeat queries are requested 
munication * Duplicate.” 


«—Célndon is the name of a 
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Honoré d'Urfé, and was thence applied with irony tom 
delicate and vapourish lover—Danse Macabre is from 


the Latin Cherea Machabeorum.—Sainte Barbe is & 

marine, A full account of proceedi 

name for a young shepherd, The mame in comic opera 
soda 

du Thédtre’; euch 

a better derivation, French and 

has already appeared in the pages of ‘ 

ject was discussed so early as the first mumber of 

ascribes the origin to the extinct family of Buran, which 

New York, wish to know publishers and 





saint, féted Dec. 4, invoke 
and beld in highest est 

to be found in the * Nouvelle Biograp 

Colin Maitlard—blind man Colin is w general 
waa applied generally to the young village lover, 
certain dress was assigned it. See Pougin, = Disticonaite 
“"Oravate a Ja Colin. 

toe derived from Afadlot. any pe 

makera will be gratefal,—( Ancedotes 

Scott,” 7% 8, iv, 227.) ‘The former of these stories 
some alight variations, 

J. D, Boruer (“ Pawnbroker’s Sign”)—The mub- 
*N.&Q" Seolst Si. 5, Seealeo pp, 42 and 74 of the 
same volume, At the Inat reference itn. Bourow Coxsay 
bore for arma three purses, 

Mussns, Dopp, Mxan & Co,, publishers, 755, Broadway, 

ji Pures 


English translation of ‘The City of Rome in the Middle 
Ages,” by Ferdinand Gregorovius, and of Milman’s ‘Greek 
Lyi translation, 


E.R. Vrvyaw (“Sir Thomas bay a ")—A portrait of 
his worthy is at the Mote, near Mnidstone, &e seat of 
Kest Romney, where is also one of “Sir Hi Wintt in 


prison, with the cat that fed him there,” 4; Fanboy 
jm 


(“ Knocking down Old 
uote may be found, in 

a slightly different form, 1a“ N. &-,° Bos, 1. 439, and 

there attributed to Jekyll. It is there paid that the 

tenn. Conservative" was first used a signifying 

“ Tories.” 


Tuos. Dysox.— The spacious firmament on bigh "is 
by Addison, not Marvell, Seo the discussion in * NN, &Q.” 
1S, v, 439, 513, 548, 597; ix, 373, 422, 

Prep Leary (“Isaac Peart ”).—Your obliging list of 


books by Peart, for which we can scarcely afford space, 
has been forwarded to Mx, Peacock, 7 


8 G, (“ Lines from Dante "’).—Anticipnted. ‘See antz, 


7. 


> Warrorn, Ms 
The epigram you 














P. 


J. 8, Upan (“ Squailing")—Anticipated, See ania 
p. 212, 

CorkiGexpa.—P. 245, col, 1, 1. 21, for" Gouch’s! read 
Conck’s; p. 269, col. 1, 1. 87, for “ Erickalane™ read 
Erickstane ; p. 276, col. 2, 1. 3 from foot, for“ Genuce™ 


read Genu, 
wOTIOR. 
bi 








Business Letters to pe Publisher "at the 
‘Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, 
‘We beg leave to state that we decline to 








the romance of ‘ Astrée, by 





munications which, for any reason, we do 
to this tals we cam make no exception, 













and 6. He was a cousin of 


iter, lord of Dunmow.—He 
» 6 and 6. His paternal 
aternal great-grandfather of 
Related by marriage to 

's second husband was the 
His paternal grandmother 
father of No. 21, He was a 
His cousin (grandmother's 
jin (his mother’s nephew) of 
d to the aunt (her father’s 







a. 25, 

tibus, Earl of Albemarle.— 
jaughter of a brother of the 
the daughter-in-law of No. 4. 
ter of No.17. His sister was 
6, His mother was the widow 
grandmother of No. 23, and 
ife was a daughter of No. 8 
nd wife of No. 16. 
‘dell, Lord Mayor of London. 
Little is known of him or 










luningfield, sheriff of Norfolk 
s known of him or his family. 


His second wife 
son of No. 21, His mother 
the paternal grandmother of 
jal grandmother was a great- 
maternal grandfather's first 
mother of No. 23) wus the 
grandfather of No. 24. His 
other of No, 16, a cousin of 





















Lanvalle, Governor of Ool- 
o. 14 each married a Barrett 
-law's third 

5, and his fourth wife 

ves of Nis 22 and 25. His 
econd wife of a brother of 
-law was great-grandson of 


as a brother of the great- 
n-in-law of No. 13, 

let, lord of Covey Mallet, 
ind Dorset, died s. p.m—He 
3 wife was of the same family 
His origin and family are 


landeville, Earl of Gloucester, 
was a sister of the wife of 
roal grandfather's sister was 
uncle of No.6, He was a 
sister was the wife of No, 4, 
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prandfather of No, 6, whose | si 
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and 23, His wife's brother married a sister of 
No, 21’s father-in-law, His wife's brother's wife's 
sister married a son of the brother of the mother of 
No, 21 (nephew of No, 21’s mother—his cousin), 
who was also No. 8's grandmother's nephew—his 
cousin, His maternal great-grandmother was a 
sister of the grandfather of No, 24. His grand- 
father was also the grandfather of No. 23. His 
wife’s maternal grandfather was brother of the 
paternal great-grandmother of No. 16. 

16. William Marshall, Jun., Earl of Pembroke, 
died s. p.—One of bi ra was mother-in-law 
of a grandson of No. 4, another was wife of No. 5, 
another was wife of No. 2, another was mother-in- 
law of No. 25, and her husband’s second wife was 
a granddaughter of No. 21. He was a cousin of 
No. 6. One of his brothers rried a grand- 
daughter of No, 4; another married first a sister of 
the wives of Nos. 22 and 25, and married secondly 
a daughter of No, 13; another married the widow 
of No, 12, the granddaughter of No, 21. His first 
wife was a sister of No, 9, and his second wife was 
daughter of King John. ' His stepmother (father’s 
second wife) was aunt of No. 9. His mother's 
grandfather and the grandfather of No. 6 were 
brothers. His paternal great-grandfather was a 
brother of the paternal great-grandfather of No. 6. 
His paternal great-grandmother was a sister of the 
maternal grandfather of the wife of No. 6 and the 
wife of No. 15. 

17. Richard de Montifichet, died s. p. m.—His 
daughter was the wife of No. 9. father's 
grandfather married a daughter of the first Earl 
of Clare, ancestor of Nos. 5 and 6. His sister was 
the mother-in-law of No, 24, and an ancestor 
married a great-aunt of No. 6. 

18. Roger de Monthegon, died_s. p.—Little is 
known of him and his family. He deserted the 
barons soon after being made a security, and 
No. 26 was substituted for him. 

9, William de Mowbray, governor of York.— 
His mother was sister of the father of No. 6. 
His wife was a cousin of No.1. His grandson 
married a granddaughter of No. 6. His youngest 
brother, No. 26, was substituted for No, 18, re 


jigned, 

So. Richard de Perey, died .—His mother 
was a granddaughter of the grandfather of No. 6, 
or his mother was a cousin of No. 6, and also 
aunt of a son-in-law of No, 4, 

21, Saher de Quincey, Earl of Winchester,— 
His granddaughter was second wife of No, 12, and 
she married secondly a brother of No, 16, His 
son's ite winter of Na * i of the 
maternal grandmother (0, 6. oo 
the widow of a ees jos. 5 

dmotber of N 
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sual mode of presenting such 
and respectful silence. As 
of letters from a supposed 
not have been a Chinese, 
as sufficiently atrange, yet 
, the Chinese dress were at 
n. Moreover, there was 
that a Turk could be sup- 
ropean language not Eng- 
her most fulsome flatterer 
ited with a knowledge of 
hand, the Post's unwilling- 
Majesty, his desire to give 
ty, all which lead to the 
the Queen’s affability in 
zatdless of the applicant's 
her knowledge of all lan- 
spoken or understood,” all 
m simply a “reporter” of 
logue.’ I may add that the 
hould behave on introduc- 
0. He kneels before the 
8, delivers them, and “ 
la reading.” 
Br. Nicsorsoy. 




















ls A Becker ANNIVERSARY, 
cea a pension, May 16, 31 
sideration being had of the 


that Edward Hall, 
¢ House, should take out a 
hapel “ wherein the picture 
as gloriously painted, and 
hereof in memory of our 
Mount.” In 1689 it was 
ferred to Mr. Treasurer to 
pel to be new cast, and a 
new made as he finds 
jars to have been done, as 
tion on the bell, ‘‘ James 
Samuel Buck, Treasurer.” 
Wautsr Loven. 

















of Robert Burns, men- 
ind an extraordinary relic 
Dr. Dee. It ia the magic 
is of his day were told they 
in distant lands, and how 
d weak - minded persons 
bey saw all that was going 
he world ; and in our own 
ago, it was shown at a 
ndon with similar results. 
















published by the Society 
jeful Knowledge 1837, has 
it :— 


Dr, Dee) took into his service 


, named Edward Kelly, as an 
ons with spirite' were held by 





Dee, in common with this person, and indeed Kelly was 
in goneral Dee's amanuensis during the time they were 
together. They had a black speculum, of what material 
cannot be ascertained, but it is generally aald ‘a polished 

iece of cannel coal,’ in which the angele Gabriel and 
Rapbnel sppeared at their invocation, Hence Butler 


says :— 





Kelly did all his feata upon 

The devil’s looking glass—a stone. 
The description of the mystic bauble is incorrect, 
and it is evident that the writer had not seen it, 
although its whereabouts must have been known 
at the time. It is not a polished coal, but a piece 
of solid pink tinted glass, size and form of a fall- 
grown orange. It is now in the British Museum. 
Whether it was presented to or purchased by the 
Trustees I do not know. If I remember rightly, 
the subject is introduced in Ainsworth'’s romance 
of ‘Guy Fawkes.’ Gezoros Exis, 

St. John's Wood, 





Devonsmire Provinciatisms,—In vol. xviii. of 
the Transactions of the Devonshire Association 
(1886), p. 93, I see in the catalogue of ‘Devon 
Verbal Provincialisms,’ collected by the Committee 
of the Association, the term caucher, a left-handed 


rson. This is clearly from the French gauché, 
left-handed. Anruur Rossen 
Gomshall, 


Aw Eanry Steet, Pex.—Roger North, writing 
to the Hon, Mrs. Foley from London, March 8, 
1700/1, says :— 

“You will hardly tell by what you see that I write 
with a steel pen. It is a device come out of France, of 
which the original was very good, and wrote very well, 
but this is but a copy ill made. When they get the 
knack of making them exactly I do not doubt but the 
government of the goose quill is near an end, for none 
that can bave these will use others.” —' Autobiography 
of the Hon, Roger North,' edited by the Rev. Augustus 
Jessop, D.D., 1887, p. 247, 














J. Drxox. 


Tne Founpers or ‘Poxcn.’—Of late there has 
been much correspondence and discussion about 
those who took part in the commencement of our 
old friend Punch, consequently the few known 
facts which I subjoin may prove of general interest. 
Punch was originated in the house of Mark Lemon, 
the four men who worked out the idea being Henry 
Mayhew, Mark Lemon, Stirling Coyne, and Wittian 
Henry Wills, who contributed largely to the first 
and second volumes. The publication soon passed 
into the hands of Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, and the 
staff was augmented by the adherence of Douglas 
Jerrold, Gilbert Abbot A’Beckett, &. A’Beckett’s 
first paper, entitled ‘Above Bridge Navy,’ appears 
at p. 35, vol. i; Douglas Jerrold’s firet article, 
‘Peel Regularly Onlled In, signed Q., oocura at 
p. 102, vol. i.; Leech’s first cartoon appears at 
p. 43, vol. i.; Albert Smith’s contribution at p, 105, 
John Oxenford’s first paper at p. 256, 

Dawe. Hiewst,, 





vol. ti, 
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ld be very satisfactory if a 

articles which he contri- 

ipher, the Atheneum, and 

be reprinted in a handy 
W. F. Parmeavx. 













‘esley memorial in Weat- 
e following lines: “ God 
t carries on his work.” T 
jiographies, &o,, but cannot 
je if these words were used 
ce to him by some one. 
ed if any of your readers 
18 point, as I am wanting to 
until [ can give the author 
Heesert Barsrorp. 


ing: Anprew Mitver.— 
just read these two terms 
They are unknown to me, 
id with sea terms, technical 
jefera to something falling 
iz to those below, and the 
ck’s name for a man-of-war, 
H. A. St, J. M. 


ij 4, 188, 170; 
ts 







Is Magor a corruption of 
origin? It occurs in the 


ithout all Exception, of the 
cidents, which lately happened 
at Magor, or Mogul, who ia the 
Bast Indi London, Printed 












Rounn, 


heath, 8.B. 


have a spade guinea of 

ith the following inscription 

EX ¥. D, B. BTL, D. SR. 1 

| ask if the following is the 

“Magne Britannim 

dei Defensor, Bruns- 

ux, Sancti Romani Imperii 
ctor.” . © 


A Mr. Leonard Towne, who 
ness at Gainsborough, pab- 
in 1816, a book entitled ‘The 
‘aide, containing a Collection 
for the most Common and 
Horses and Horned 






subject, 
tk, « bookseller whose shop 
ry, in the market-place of 
ne inform me if Mr, Towne 
other books? His ‘Guide’ 


cattle-doctoring books which were in fashion at the 
time in which he wrote. Epwarp Peacoce. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Exiza Barrre.—She is author of ‘Giuliano de 
Medicis, and other Poems, pp. 192, Southwell, 
1838. ‘There is no copy of this book in the 
British Museum, and it seems to be rarely met 
with. I have never been able to get a sight of a 
copy. Can any of your readers inform me if 
*Ginliano de Medicis’ isa drama% Eliza Battye 
was a contributor of verses to the ‘Festive Wreath,’ 


1| published in Manchester 1842, Ts this Notting- 


hamshire poetess still living ? R. Ixouis. 


“Tue Horx ar Queen’s.”—In ‘ Barnabae 
Itinerarium’ (first part) is the following couplet:— 
‘Totum sit Atheniense, 
Imo Cornu Reginense, 
Thus Englished :— 
Each thing there's [Oxford] the Muses’ Minion, 
The Horn at Queen's speaks pure Athenian. 
Will some member of Queen's kindly explain the 
last line? What is the horn alluded to? 
JoyaTHAN Bovcurer. 


Hrtcock or Hytcock.—Of family names that of 
Hiloock or Hyloock is evidently one of the scarcest. 
T have searched Burke's‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ 
extant and extinct, his ‘Landed Gentry’ and 
numerous other works from cover to cover—ex- 
cepting Lower's ‘Patronymica Britannica,’ where 
it is merely given—without coming across a single 
occurrence of this most rare name, Would some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ assist in giving it a local 
habitation, and say if it is to be found in any of 
the county visitations? Was the name originally 
De Monteoq, and of Huguenot extraction ? 

Hitcock. 


Hancer Tayierer.—Can avy one give me any 
information of Hanger Taylefer, who, in 39 Hen, 
III. (Dugdale, vol. iv. p. 289), left a rent charge on 
certain land in Ospringe in favour of Davington 
Priory, Kent? Was John Tayllor, who in 35 
Hen. VIII. (Willement’s ‘History of Davington 
Priory) was paying a somewhat similar rent for 
land in Ospringe, a descendant of Hanger Tayle- 
fer? Geo, 8, Far. 

Owdmon, Albert Road, Walthamstow. 


Kirg.—This name appears on some of the 
cards of a pack illustrated with /Esop’s fables, 
published in 1759. Is anything known of him as 
&n engraver; or was he merely the seller of the 
cards? Go. CLuLow. 


Georcr Bannarp.— Some views of old Folke- 
stone, in water colours, signed by George Barnard 
and dated 1833, were lately exposed for sale in 
Folkestone and purchased by Mr, Ruskin, who is 
jost now on a visit to that town, Barnard was 
‘he author of 4 work on landscape painting. AL 










splies, 


LIN PANS. 
x, 289; xii, 
, 485; iv. 57.) 
ALLEN has not succeeded in 
is derived their name from 
through his notes in these 
le in Walford's Antiquarian 
ber, 1887, bat he does not 
lhe English name for this city 
rts it was, AsI shall prove 
tating that maslin pans “ are 
ed atan earlier date than the 
ts S. xii, 471), Therefore we 
of the name of Malines, M. 





471; 7™ 8, 
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is applied to other utensils besides pans. Tho 
admission of these points is fatal to Mn, Hanuen's 
etymology of this word. 

‘Mr. Hazen identifies maslin, the metal, with 
maslin, mixed corn. This is wrong, for the earlier 
form of the latter word was mestylyon (see “ esd 
Pary.,’ p. 335; ‘Oath, Ang.’ p. 230; Wright- 
Wiilcker, 597, 15). This word is thus the Old 
French mesteillon (modern méteil), Low Latin 
miztilio, derived eventually from the Latin miscere, 
But the metal maslin is the A.-8, mastling, me 
ling, which is glossed by orichalcum, cs, aud 
electrwi This word was applied to vessels even 
in A.-8. (see the Corpus MS, of the Gospels, 
Mark ; Cockayne’s ‘ Leechdoms,’ iii. 292, 17), 
Turning to the sister dialects, we find a word mers- 
‘ing meaning brass in German, Danish, Swedish, 
and Icelandic. J. T. F. has said (7™ 8S. iii, 485) 






92; | that the form mess-ing was in use in Yorkshire. 


Malins, for which 
ii, 12a, 446b ; v. 
i, 535, 615; Ri 


7 i, 4768 
‘London), 


1083, 1084. I bave nowhere 
faslin, and if, as I believe, 
wn, it is evident that the 
tin cannot have derived its 






it is likely that an obsolete 
be revived solely to designate 
the word was not obsolete, 
lo other things besides pans. 
a, I find that he cites the 
ling, &c., from the ‘ Ancren 
Hali Meidenhad,’ same date ; 
ster, line 1926, circa 1300, 
word means a metal, and not 

Tn the ‘Complaint of the 
390, in Wright's ‘Political 
author speaks of 
tay of gold mastling. 
not even then obsolete. In 
rough Records,’ ii. 20, 6 ; 22, 
tym” ocour in Av. 1403 and 
r quotations than these might 
e work, iii. 22, 24, we have 
etii xid.,” in a.p. 1492. In 
ii, 174, a valuation occurs 
m, vli.,” A.D. 1561, which sug- 
then understood to mean a 
e said enough to prove that 
wn as Maslin, that maslin 
A.-S. word, that it existed 


























‘Thus it seems that the A,-S. mestling only differs 
from the other forms in having the diminutive ling 





» | instead of ing. We have in German messe, f., mess, 


u.,@ mixed metal of copper and zinc, which seems 
to be merely the Latin massa. Ettmiiller, p, 202, 
gives an A.-S, “ mess, mors (melius mess), -es, mt 
stannum,” but he gives no authority for the word. 
Now Kemble’s ‘ Codex,’ iv, 275, 21, contsins @ men- 
tion of “ vi. ma’sene sceala,” which bas considerably 
puzzled the A.-S. lexicographers. Thus Leo, 32,39, 
explains this adjective as meaning “ was zum Tiseho 
gehort,” that is, he derives it from mése, a table; 
whilst Prof, Toller believes it to stand for *maseren, 
of maple. But I think mcsen (the accent ia 
probably due to Kemble) is an adjective formed 
from Ettmiiller’s mess. The Germans bave a corre- 
sponding adj. mess-en (M.H.G, mess-(n), formed 
from messe or mess. I therefore conclude that this 
vexed passage means ‘'6 dishes or cups of brass 
or mixed metal.” This excursus has led me away 
from Mn. Hatten; bat it will, 1 hope, prove to 
him how well authenticated a word is maslin, the 
name of a metal, W. H. Srsvensos, 





Gainx0 (7 8. iv. 9, 113, 158, 230, 272).—In 
the second edition of Pieralisi’s work he inserts a 
letter from Angelo Secchi complimenting him on 
his labours ; but that eminent astronomer was so 
much @ man of the world that he could not forbear 
giving a parenthetical warning of the disappoint- 
ment in store for the honest anthor who thought 
that by a statement of facts he had silenced mis- 
representation. “I dare not hope, however, that you 
have closed for ever the mouths of those who spealk 
from prejudice (passione), They are never silenced.” 
I cannot hope for a better fate, But I rest 
satisfied that to all dispassionate readers of 
*N. & Q? it will be clear that your correspondent 
speaks under the annoyance of being refuted and 
ungenerously (1) in calling special attention to my 


aslin pans, and that maslin \use of o word which wus, after all, but a quota 
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or natural descent.” The 
if’s earlier version of the 
m. i, 265 in other writers, 
.| See the index to Prof. 
Inde, A.S. cynde.” 

W. E. Buckiry. 


the grand old minstrel in 
int Douglas when his life's 
after the battle of Otter- 


ly the bracken bush, 
‘bloomin’ brier, 
‘ mortal ken 
yt lies here, 
Ixplunatory tomy mind. It 
ine who, despite an ascetic 
d- other causes which pro- 
d sternness and purpose- 
if the race, yet cherishes a 
jn unostentatious generosity, 
Lbtrusive, feelings of friend- 
longst whom his lot may be 
dowed with the best virtues 
belongs and the fewest of 
R, A. Lawrence, 














Beines (7 8, iv. 165).—I 
faith in so-called “ parallel 
m are so obvious, that if a 
all on the subject, he can 
p in words which have been 
him. Surely to sny that 
in is not such a profound 
our wonder as to who first 
pvident ; spires do point to 
ould they point? And we 
pnt, at least generally ; for 
bell projecting from the 
up. (I have a lively re- 
used to be rung at seven 
to call us boys to the Horn- 
pl, fifty years ago.) These 
be said to point * silently ” 












b certainly had never read 
Coleridge, used to say that 
ven were put to churches 
places where we were taught 
he idea is almost too trite 
BR. E. 


88).—A. hennin was a lofty 
pch ladies of the middle of 
lhe exuct form of which is, 
rat, not known. There is, 
the article comprised a sort 
s two horns) of the nature of 
ht which is referred to in 


fannah as “exalted in the 








Lord,” and elsewhere in the Scriptures—<. g., 
2 Samuel xxii. 3, Psalm xviii, 2, 1 Chronicles 
xxv, 5, Jeremiah xviii, 25, Zechariah i. 21, and 
Luke i, 69. Attached to the wearer’s forehead, 
these horns or hennins sustained kerchiefs of lawn 
or tissue, which depended from them and flattered 
about the wearers’ shoulders. The peculiar tire 
called cauchoise by the French of modern Nor 
mandy, because the women of Caux are accustomed 
to adorn their heads with it, is a survival of the 
hennin ; ita analogues obtain in several districts of 
Normandy and Brittany. It is curiously illus 
trated by Monstrelot in his ‘Chroniques, where 
he describes the manner in which the Carmelite 
preacher Thomas Couecte denounced to the mob 
what he considered the luxury and wicked vanity 
of the noble ladies of his time, and from the very 
pulpit incited the ragamuffins to bawl after the 
wearers ‘‘Au hennin! Au hennin!” wherever 
they appeared in the streets, The gamins en- 
deavoured to tear the offending garments from the 
brows of the ladies; but neither these outrages nor 
the fary of Couecte sufficed to condemn the henning, 
which survived some time longer. Modern French 
antiquaries apply the name hennin to the horns 
which (often made of silver) long continued to be 
worn by ladies in the East and in many other parts 
of the Mohammedan world, in the manner referred 
to by the Scriptural term “horn.” It was one of 
these Mr. Rolls described to the Sooiety of Anti- 
quaries, as noticed by A. H. I believe such a 
hennin of silver exista in the British Museum, 


Sonon arp Crasus (7" 5, iv. 166).—If Ma. 
Denna Rouse will excuse the reference to a 
reply from me in ‘N. & Q,,.’ 5" 8. viii. 7, of. vi. 
417, and will so far oblige me as to look at it, 
there is there a story from the ‘Gesta Romanorum’ 
which he may bring into comparison with his own 
at p. 166, I may at the same time observe that 
Helinandus, whom I took from the Bodleian cata- 
logue as the author of the ‘Gesta,’ is not now 
accepted as such, but Berchorius, probably circa 
A.D. 1350. (Quarterly Review, No. 277, p. 100.) 

Ep. Marsmant. 


MIsTaKE CONCERNING THE Evcwarisr (7 §, 
iv. 226).—It is just possible that Heloise, a brilliant 
but eccentric woman, may have claimed to con- 
secrate the Holy Eucharist, just as she occasioned 
comment by giving her convent the title of the 
Paraclete, it being then unusual to consecrate 
churches under the invocation of the third person 
in the Holy Trinity. Possibly, also, such a claim 
‘was at other times erroneouslyadyanced by religious 
ladies who were heads of houses, But I submit 
that the actual claim of some of such ladies was 
not to consacrate and offer the Christian sacrifice 
(and, of course, it is of the essence of that sacrifice 
Yat Toth species should in each celebration be 
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Jumbus bs touched, and thus 
try was part of the continent, 
lentine gentleman, ace: 

lage the name of America hi 
t of the globe,"—Mackenzi 


M.A.Oxon. 


m Amal, Latin Hmilius, 
ck, Aylmar, and Emmery. 
a form, hence America, 


ao Curriricate (7" 8, iv, 
3 just written to me that a 
“ doubts the genuineness of 
1 from Bishop Chedworth’s 
‘en the communication, so I 
lether your correspondent is 
gue as to the gennineness of 
here; if so, I will leave the 
3 than mine ; but, as I am 
jo this very register, I am 
ult arrived at, And as my 
iscussion I have taken the 
he entry immediately follow- 
ificate, which perhaps you 
while to insert if you have 


















festo videlicet Nativitatis 8. 
'ni xc,ccockvr in capella i 
ituat’, Rev' in xp'o p 

es dei yr'a Lincoln’ Lp'us in 
lotum per dictum Keverendum 
eolempnia admisit et rece pit in 
Stretton of Lincoln dioo’ not 
ows to God and to oure lady 
of bevyn in youre p'sence 
Jobn by the grace of God 
ptpose of chastite aftir the 
Ind with myn owne handes 1 
In no'ie p'ris & filij & sp’us 
benedictionum insignia in bee 
exercuit coram populi smulti- 
|—Reg. Chedworth, Lino. Bp., 


A. G, 


essary to suppose a clerical 
Was not 13 Hen. VI. the 
and 30 Hen. VI. the date of 
r? This, in fact, certifies 
taken place geventeen years 
H. H. 























iii. 182, 356, 506 ; iv. 118). 
Museum are two grostesque 
ira’ Guild of that city carried 
pageants, called the ‘Giant 
ter name seeming connected 
ic, The Hobnob is a kind 


Ith snapping crocodile jaws, 


high, with tobacoo-pipe in mouth, which is probably 
a modern addition. EL G 


Porsoxinc BY Means or THE Evcuarismc 
Evements (7 8. iv, 206),—As the subject of 
persons being poisoned whilst receiving the 
Eucharist has been mentioned, I venture to en- 
close a very curious extract from the corre- 
spondence of Cecil, Queen Elizabeth’s minister. 
It is out of a letter of one Atkinson, proposing 
a scheme of poisoning O'Neill, the Earl of Tyrone, 
the celebrated Irish rebel :-— 

“Por I have made theme for to beleove howe I intend 
for to be a religious man, and of the Order of St. Francis, 
and in regarde [ ame of good acquaintance in Ireland, I 
make choise for toe be under Bishoppe Me'Teith, by the 
which Letters, Right Honorable, I assure myself (so thas 
theire be verie grente secresie used) for ed 
shortlie services worthis of » good rewardd, for it Is 
most easy for to poyeone Tyrone through some poysined 
hoastes, the which in regard I shall be theire, where be 
hath continual resorte, I make nos doubte at all, but to 
abbreviate the Traitor’s dayes.” 


I, W. Haromay, LL.D. 


Keuy (7% §, iv, 228).—The Lord Mayor when 
the Queen ascended the throne in 1837 was Thomas 
Kelly. The ‘London Directory’ in that year be- 
came the property of F. F. Kelly, inspector of 
letter-carriers, who introduced the “Trades” section 
in 1840, and the Streets” section in 1841. Until 
1846 the work was annually corrected by the Post 
Office letter-carriers. Jonn RaxpDaLr. 


Mr ©, A. Warp will find a biography of the 
late Alderman and Lord Mayor Kelly in Hard- 
wicke's ‘Annual Biography’ for 1856, edited by E. 
Walford, M.A. He had no connexion with the 
author of the Post Office Directories, 

Mus Unsants. 


(Other correspondents are thanked for replies to the 
same effect. | 








Tar Imp or Lincouy (7 S. ii, 308, 416; iii. 
18, 115, 179, 334, 605; iv. 195).—Lf it were 
worth while to give any more instances of the use 
of imp in a good sense, I could furnish a dozen. 
It may, however, be more interesting to record an 
act imputed to this particular imp. About two 
miles from my native place, and forty from Lincoln, 
upon the edge of the Nottinghamshire Wolds, from 
which the Minster towers can be occasionally seen, 
is the old churchyard of Kinoulton. Of the church 
itself, unless my memory deceive me, there are n0 
remains, only the foundations; but near its site 
lies a huge boulder, weighing, I suppose, several 
tons, and I was always told in my boyhood that 
with this stone the Devil on Lincoln Minster had 
knocked down the church. I am persuaded that 
many of our rustics believed this story. Icertainly 
did for many years. There were one or two other 





rs a way for the giant, who 
tical one, about twelve feet 





similar stones in neighbouring villages, and I used 
‘vo wonder where they came from ? Qo. 
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yw, tombstone records are very 
the recent Lauderdale peer- 
'y was caused to the present 
the reputed ages of three 
ly as recorded on their tomb- 
‘ere proved to be hopelessly 
0 older date than ’ may 






168).—John 

liteuphuia: W 

in which Nicholas Ling, a 
istle dedicatory, with an ad- 
there is no real proof tl 
ile it, The Rev. Franc’ 
lof Wing, ob. 1646, may have 
jodenbam ; and in 1598 he 
mia, Wit's Treasury; being 
yit’s Commonwealth.’ It was 
lenham, A, Haut. 


is book, which was published 
ws: ‘'Palladis Tamia, Wits 
econd Part of Wits Common- 
Meres, Master of Artes of 
According to Dr. Ingleby, 
Ith’ was a generic title for 
t_ works—viz., (1) ‘ Politeu- 
- Wealth,’ 1597 ; (2) the book 
3) the third part, which, in 
. O, Hazlitt (but not of Dr. 
Theatre of the Little World,’ 
ind (4) ‘Palladis Palatiom 
lor the Fourth Part of Wit's 
Elde for Francis Burton, 
re Allusion - Books,’ part i. 
eara that the compilation of 
been wrongly attributed to 
‘the material for that volume 
by Ling,” and Bodenham did 
ting the publication of such 
Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ vol, Vey 

















(7 8, iy, 188).—Rey, John 
College, Cambs, graduated 
A. in 1785. In 1788 he 
ardian Professor of Geology, 
n’s_ Magazine (1818, i, 463) 
nd resigned in 1818, and 
f. A. Sedgwick, 

, De V. Pargy-Paynz. 


y imagination so far as that 
¢ “ Confunde has sarcinas | OM 





them “ad corvos,” or \and baptized in ne Boyeh Chapel, 


perhaps “‘in malam cracem”; I do not think he 

would have confounded them in a literal translation 

of modern English. C. F. 8, Wankex, M.A. 
‘The Cottage, Fulbourn, Cambridge. 


‘Tue Royat Stuarts (7 §, iv. 67,216).—1 must 
venture to point out a mistake in Ma. Tarzon’s 
note, COharlemagne's great-granddaughter Judith 
did, it is true, marry ABthelwalf of England, bat 
Edward Aitheling was descended from Authelwulf's 
first marriage, not from this, The descent in 
question goes, as I gave it, through Judith’s 
second marriage with Baldwin, I may add that 
Townend’s ‘Descendants of the Stuarts’ gives, on 
a large folding sheet, no fewer than twenty-four 
royal descents from Egbert and William the Con- 
queror, and therefore from Charlemagne, 

), F. 8, Waraer, MA, 


“Avurngytic Memorns or THe Littns Max 
Anp Tae Lir Main’ (7 S, iv. 69),—A list. of 
Tabart’s publications will be found at the end of 
most of his books ; but being destined for the useof 
children, they are exceedingly scarce. I have a 
copy of the ‘ Book of Trades,’ which was published 
in 1804, and contains some excellent engravings on 
copper, The first two volumes I purchased of a 
London bookseller, supposing the work to be com- 
plete, On looking it over, I found a third yolame 
wasrequired. This I acquired by the merest acci- 
dent after the sale of Mr, William Bates’s books, 
Mr. Bates only seemed to possess the third volume, 
and I fortunately managed to secure it. It is ofa 
later edition than the other two, and the plates are 
considerably worn. The late Mr. Thoms possessed 
a copy of Tabart’s ‘Popular Fairy Tales,’ which is 
very rare. It appears from the list of publications 
annexed to my ‘Book of Trades’ that this col- 
lection was originally issued before 1804, but I 
have never heard of a copy of that early date. A 
collation of a later edition is given in the Rowfant 
catalogue. W. F. Pruneaox. 


Bare Faanty (7 8. iv, 209),—There is a Tife 
and portrait of John Bale in Fuller's ‘ Abel Rede- 
vivns,’ 1651, p. 502. RR 

Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Otrmrvs (7 §, iy. 267).—The edition of the 
‘Novum Organum’ published at Oxford in 1855, 
under the care of the present Dean of Winchester, 
shows that Bacon took his information from 
Solinus, ‘ Polyhist.,’ ch. xiii, ‘ Litere im cinere 
scripts usque ad alterem anni ceremoniam per- 
manent.” Readers of ‘N, & Q.” will find Dr 
Kitchin’s notes useful. W. ©. B. 


Maantagr or Lavy Any Cecin (7 S. iv, 109, 
21 T was hasty in taking the date in Bethan 
(1637) as that of marriage, At it tums out, it 
js the date of her death, She was born in 1612, 

‘Whitehall, on 
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jn a man of but little or no 
able to believe that in contact, 


ime of Pitt, Fox, and Sheri- 
ey, Brougham, and Macanlay, 
ld have been guilty of the 
on him by Disraeli? ‘* Mr. 
you for [or “I will take 1 
"must hays been addresse 


one to hold up 
nto ridicule on the score of 
The fanny men may show off 
I doubt not three-fourths of 
jokes, and intended to be 
ut foreign nations, and espe- 


sctibe Englishmen in general 
d costermongers) as speaking 
oxford,” “Hepsom,” ‘ Igh- 
* Ampshire,” “ weal-pies,” &o, 
ald remember that “it is a 
its own nest,” 

is G, Juniay Harvey, 


(78 8. iv. 208)—The Guin- 
lof 1872 had a good display of 
‘isting of paintings lent by 
of a valuable collection of 
rty of J, Chaloner Smith, 
re lately acquired for the 
Dublin through the muni- 
inness, 

W. Frazer, M-R.LA. 


rorD (7! & , 149, 214).—T 
JENANLES is wrong when he 
8 in their modern acceptation, 
from father to children, are 
common use 80 early as the 
If he will refer to the return 
House of Commons from the 
32 (L think it is) obtained by 
@ Will find the names of some 
milies in England returned to 
nts for counties and towns in 
ants are represented at the 
not the return at hand, bot I 











writs, although it would be supposed that it might 
have taken some weeks to travel from Dorset and 
Devon to York, or from York and the northern 
counties to Winchester. J, Stavpisa Hany. 


Pornooxs (7™ §, iv. 226),—My first writing 
lessons were given me by my father when I was 
‘a boy of five,” and I most certainly called the 
second stage of the series which succeeded 
“strokes” by the name of “pothooks and 
hangers.” “Pothooks” designated the stroke 
terminating in a curve which we see in the letters 
tand u, while “hanger” stood for the stroke with 
a double curve, as in the last part of m and n, as 
well as in K. P. D. E.’s p’s and h’s, This was while 
George IV. was king. EV. 


T can testify that in the early days of Queen 
Victoria’s reign budding scribes were tanght to 
speak of “pothooks and hangers”; and if I 
wanted to buys copy-book containing the rudi- 
ments of cursive letters, “ pothooks and hangers” 
are what I should ask for now, I believe a school 
stationer would have no difficulty in understanding 
what I wished for. Sr. Swirnrs. 

Hanover, 


Hencuman (7* §, ii, 246, 298, 336, 469; al, 
150, 21), 310, 482; iv, 116)—The following quota- 
tion is from Burt's ‘Letters from a Gentleman ia 
the North of Scotland’ (London, 1754, 2 vole, 
8vo.), ed. 1818, vol. ii. pp. 141-2:— 

© The foster-brother having the ame education as the 
young chief, may, besides that, in time become his 
Hanchman, or perhaps be promoted to that office, if a 
vacancy should happen. Or otherwise, by their interest, 
obtain orders and a benefice. This officer is a sort of 
secretary, and is to be ready, upon all occasions, to ven~ 
ture his life in defence of bis master ; und at drinking- 
boute he stands hebind his seat, at hia Aawnch (from 
whence his title ie derived), and wate the converm- 
tion to see if any one offends his patron, 


Rozert F, Garprven 


Piet Casrur (7 §. iii, 47).—In reply to the 
query of R. R. R. at the above reference, I may 
state that a recent visit to Morecambe bas eon- 
vinced me that the castle alluded to by Wordsworth 
in his elegise stanzas to Sir George Beaumont is 
the Manx ruin, and not that known as Piel Castle, 
The latter is an insignificant heap of stones, to 
which it would be ridiculous to apply such epithets 
as“ rugged pile” and “hnge castle,” made one of 
by the poet; but which would be strictly accurate 
if written of the former, which he visi in 1833. 
The orthographic similarity between Peel and Pule 
(copied, no doubt, by Wordsworth from Beaumont) 
would also go far to strengthen this convi 

and the painting itself, could we refer ta 

doubtless confirm it atill more, 
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show of reson, that his faults were 
\d not of the man, and that it is 
ity of an eurlier age by the 
nt day. If we were disposed to 
Morris we might point out some 
of accuracy in dealing with the 
f which he treats. We think, too, 
jes a mistake in illustrating his re- 
0 current politics, The subjects 
ate out of place ina history of a 














































of Adam Smith, By R, B. Hal- 
harles Darwin, By G.'T, Bettany. 


ity for hard work is simply mar- 
liar figure at the Chancery bar, in 
ja, and on the political platiorm, he 
{d'time to write an account of Adam 
teou’e series of Great Writers.” 
ils of Smith's life that they occupy 
Ir. Haldane's book, which is ma‘ 
iption of Smith's teaching and its 
do not feel disposed to endorse 
‘The Wealth of Nations’ was the 
er written, we cannot but allow 
lever produced larger revults. In 
tly to under-estimate the 
h Smith accomplished, for, a¢ 
remarks, “ Like every great thinker, 
se something of the admiration be 
extent to which his conceptions 
become part of our intellectual 
d not to find any reference in the 
m's letter to Adam Smith which 
jefence of Usury.’ We have also 
y reference to Smith's letter to 
ion of free trade for Ireland which 
number of the Knglish Historical 


sting ‘Life of Charles Darwin’ is 
d. While Adam Smith by his 
evolutionised our commercial and 
Darwin by bis patient and un- 
hus changed the whole current of 
ettany’s book contains matters of 
ical interest, ng well as eketches of 
lant works, We cannot, however, 
it is m pity that its publica- 
until after the appearance of 
According to Prof. Newton's 
i Francis Darwin's 

auliste have been eagerly expect- 
before the end of the year, In 
ngratulate both the editorand the 
uccess of the series. Even 

p literature the books are wouder- 
no exaggeration to say that Mr. 
ies alone are fully worth the price 















has evidently 2 great liking for some of the Irish 
leaders of past days, even when be fecls bound to 
point out how utterly unpractical their pilitcal theories 
were. Sometimes this admiration leada him into literary 
contrasts in which no one who has any feeling for th 
pathos of life or the poetry of language can follow him, 
‘To eny that Robert Emmett’s address to his judge is 
superior as eloquence to the imaginary speech of Fergus 
Mac Ivor when in » similar position, aa it is given in 
Waverley,’ proves that Mr. Canning is unable to eriti- 
cizo the fitness of words for expressing deep emotion, 


The Folk-lore Journal, Vol, V, Part IIL. (Stock), for 
July-Sept., contains varied matter illustrating 
Tongan, Fijian, and Cornish folklore, “Hans Breit: 
mann" contributes a note on the ‘ Witches" Ladder’ 
written in Florence, which he speaks of enthusiastically 
as a centre for folk-lore research. Unfortunately, tha 
Italian in which Mr, Leland's Florentine fragment of 
fortune-telling lore has been printed is in seyeral places 
utterly unintelligible, probably owing to the writer mot 
having been able to see w proof. In the ‘Notes and 
Queries’ department it seems rather odd to find the cir- 
cumstance, which Suavening was indueed to believe, that 
“there are trees in Scotland from which birds are pro: 
duced,” set down under the head of “ Curious Scottish 




















Customs”! The habits of Scottish trees may be 
“curious,” but they are hardly te be classed as “ 
tish custome” in any scientific classification, In Mn 


Mitchell Innes's interesting account of the «Birth, 
Marriage, and Death Rites of the Chinese,’ we greatly 
regret to find, at p. 24], the expression “ mass” used, as 
it appenra to ua very misleading to apply any such tech- 
nical expressions of Christian worship toa Buddhiat or 
Taoist rite, We feel the more bound to notice this 
slight us it may seem to some, because the practics of 
which we complain is far from standing alone in the 
Folk-lore Journal, but is much too common in Europesn 
versions of non-Christian Oriental rites, and we cannot 
but hold it to be at once unscientific and misleading. 








Motices to Corresponvents. 


We must call epecial attention to the following motica: 

Ox all communications must be written the nameand 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To securo insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, h 
or reply be written on & separate slip of paper, with be 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 

peur. Correspondents who repeat queries aro 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


W. J. I.—‘ Tunbridge Walks; or, the Yeoman of Kent,’ 
4to., 1708, is by Thomas Baker, concerning whom set 
it. Bing.” 

H, Duevixern (“ Euclid ").—Pleses send. 

CornioexDs.—P, 281, ool. 2, 1. 14 from ter 
“ Eligabeth ” read Burleigh: p. 208, col. 2 L 14, for 
“<kahia felton,' ‘feleon-nbstarz,’” tend filste, 
Selaen-abstura, - 
notion, 
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nt, owing to the ravages of 
ic is minus the title-page and 
id any reader of ‘N. & Q.' 
¢ loan of a complete copy, or 
eript of the title and first two 

E. F. Baw 
giatry, Carlia) 






Hone’s ‘Every-Day Book’ 
salute fired from glass cannon 

Is thers any other record 
q Gzorer Exuis. 


—I read in‘ N, & Q,’ (7™ 8. 
is burning the midnight oil in 
‘ing events of the Revolution 
be very glad if he would send 
S. teferences he may come 
Stephen Payne, “Colonel of 
© of Charles Il, or of his son 
om the Duke of York stood 
nd of Jersey, 
é De V. Paren-Paryz. 


P” is understood to be putting 
m into a cup of tea. How 
? HA. W. 


48, xii, 340] 


lass now remaining are found in 
decorated window in the aisle, 
ently armorial bearings. On 
there is a castle with turrets, 
ica or pyx ; on the right hand 









obliged to any one who will 
family the arms belong. 
J. A. 












w and when did the word 
slang meaning? I find it 
‘Euphues and his Eogland’ 
auphues says of the Hoglish: 
rte in lone, hauing learned in 
long pence, euery wrinckle that 
ined.” G0. B. 


‘ohn Gibson of Durie “was the 

Mr. Alexander Moncrieff, and 

misery upon misery in all bis 

Mr. Moncrieff; and what 

Gibson ? Where can any notice 
RNR 







edition of Gifford’s ‘Jonson,’ is an extract com- 
mencing, 

‘The coin must sure for current stirling pass; 
and below is the note, “From spirited * Poem on 
the British Poets,’ of which Ineglected to note the 
date.” Can any one give a clue whereby this poem 
may be found, for in it there may be notices of 
Shakespeare and of others worth preserving ? 
Br. Nicworsox. 


“Sr1oxor Porpy.”—I have in my collection of 
old prints a full-length figare of « man in fashion 
able dress of the last century, holding a violin and 
bow. Inscription, “Signor Puppy first, catgut 
scraper. Published Nov, 27,'81, by H. Humphrey, 
No. 18, New Bond Street,” It is evidently not 
fancy caricature. What is known of the subject? 
GeorcE Exus, 
‘St, John’s Wood, 


Exror.—Can any of your readers give me 
ticulars concerning a family named Eliot, wi 
daughter Ann married a Laurence Cooke in 1696! 
It is certain that the said marriage took place when 
the lady was only fifteen, and it is surmised 
she was an heiress, her father having died whe 
she was only two months old. ‘The register of the 
marriage, which took pee in Hants, is this;— 
1696-7. Laurence Cooke of the parish of Warne 
ford, and Anne Eliot of y* par. of Swanmer, were 
married, 16 February.” I cannot find any entry 
of such family in the registers of Swanmore, Drox- 
ford (Southampton), or Swanmore, Ryde, I. W., orat 
Stanmer, Sussex, or any place of similar mamé, 
The inference seems to be that the marriage, being 
a clandestine one, took place when the young bri 
was on a visit to some neighbouring family. 

A WILTSHIRE READER. 


“Poverty Kxooxer.”—In Oldham & weaver 
is sometimes called a “ poverty knocker.” I am 
informed that the sound made by the 
sticks, which send the shuttle from one side of the 
loom to the other, is construed by weavers into 
“poverty knock”; hence the phrase. Onn any of 
your Lancashire readers inform me whether the 
above is correct 7 J. Borrerworrs. 


Sr. Soru14.—t was Sk ina H 
paper, some years ago, that jue 
Pen tradition comsesta ita fal ae 
Ottoman empire. Was the decay a fact; 


anything been done? 
Haverstock Hill, 





ag 








\CommexpaToRY Verses. — In 
gham’s ‘Commendatory Verses 
i, but not in my one-yolume 
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ion of my visit to decipher. 
f of two trees, on the outer 
hich hangs a shield, and from 
hands clasping each other. 
cribed “Inseparabiles In- 
er epitaph, to a bricklayer of 
well as his grandfather) re- 
enterus Mandey, is recorded 


48, 524; iv. 54)—This sur- 
ion amongst Brighton fisher- 
three centuries, and has been 
tly) to be derived, 

3 _ here, from 


rd Office), T'found Stephen 
Kk of Auncient Customs’ of 
(0), occur Henry Goun and 







erick KE. Sawrer, F.S.A. 


1563-67 (7% S. iv. 243),—In 
list of members returned to 
js of the four members for the 


jention bk: of i writ fal 

rds D’Ewes’s ‘Diary,’ the 
Sohn White a tting is highly 
could D’Ewes—who was 
a journal of events which 
ears before he was born ¢ 
Enwarp R, Vrvrax. 


jnomon? (7% §, iv, 268),—I 
commentaries (in English) on 
in Dr, Blunt's ‘ Annotated 
.O.K. ‘Bible Commentary," 
learned and elaborate, by the 
The Rey, W. R. Churton’s 
ures,’ though not properly a 
8 @ valuable introduction to 




















since the Reformation, has 
r less neglected in England, 
ore than ever so, Yet it is 
if the English Church, as the 
ion shows ; and so long as that 
services, it is, to say the least, 
ish the Bible without it, This 
you order “a Bible” simply, 


lied with the Old and New| 


nd to justify myself for saying 
is more neglected of late years ; 
old’s Commentary on it in the 
in ones (except the two men- 
laworth, Ellicott, the Speaker 
it. A commentary uniform 


lately informed me thatit wi 
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exactly as Mn. Pink states, | P 
















indeed said to be in prepare \ 
Oe 


(7B, IV, Our. 22, "3%, 








“ impossible to say” when it would appear. Again, 
and T think cal of all, the Revised Bible has 
come out as a whole, without the Se gehen or 80 
much as a hint of its existence; and though I ean 
say privately that its revision is in progress, it is in 
very slow progress indeed, nor are any notices of it 
published from time to time, as was the case with 
the Old and New Testaments. 
F Warnes, M.A. 


5, St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge. 


Lronarpo pa Vinci's ‘Last Surrer’ (7* 8, 
iv. 109, 192, 271).—When I mentioned (p. 192) 
“Mr. George Stanley, the editor of Bryan’s ‘ Dio 
tionary of Painters and Engravers,’ 1853,” my cleat 
and, I think, unmistakable intention was to indi- 


’ | cate the date of the edition from which I quoted 


Stanley’s statement, and not that of the purchase 
of Oggione’s picture. 

I gave the name of “ Mr. Thomas Lawrence” as 
given by Stanley in that edition: and I referred 
your correspondent to that edition for “fuller 
details.” I neither stated nor implied that the pic- 
ture was bought in 1853. 

The ‘‘Certosa at Paris” was, of cow o mis 
print (or, possibly, a clerical error) for “ Certoss at 
‘wvia,’’ a8 was clear to any one who was not on the 
look out for accidental errors and ready to sasume 
and proclaim them to be due to ignorance. 

‘The painter's name is written Oggions by Ol 
ment, Bryan, Stanley, Waagen, and Wornom; 
never, 80 far as I know, Oggionno, If we must be 
pedantic, let us, at least, be correctly so, and call 
him “ Marco da Oggiono,” as does Vasari. Oggiono 
appears in K. Johnston’s ‘Royal Atlas’; not 
Oggionno, Jorray Marswacr. 


The list I gave of the ancient copies of this pic- 
ture was taken from the ‘Life of Leonardo Ds 
Vinci,’ by John William Brown, published by 
Pickering, 1828, I omitted to give this reference, 
and also accidentally left out the word * Milan” 
after “conyent” in paragraph No, 1, For any 
other errors or shortcomings Mir. Brown, and not I, 
is responsible, 

“The establishment intended to be indicated” 
in No, 6 was, no doubt, “the convent at Castel- 
lazzo, not far from Milan,” which is mentioned in 
Dr. Franz Kugler’s ‘Handbook of Painting,’ edited 
by Sir Charles Eastlake, R.A., published 1842, as 
possessing by Marco d’ Oggione (sic) one of the 
Y particularly distinguished copies” of the * Last 
upper. 

With regard to No. 8, no wonder Mx, Can- 
MICHAEL cannot trace S. Benedetto the 
chutes of Mantua, as it was a library net a 
chureh. 

Lanzi says (‘ Stor, Pittor, del Ital. iy, under 
the heeding of ea Gialeme Mondiguont fo , 

«*& gun (uttura il Censeolo ch’ Ne 
AVS. Benndeia, okt wah ony 
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4; Armour,’ 3 vols, 4to, The 
lames appeared in 1656 and 
years after the Restoration, 
& new edition in Svo, was 


ik was once amongst the most | 8 


ll works, and is remarkable for 
polemical nature in an age 
rnall married in Febroary, 
lof Stokeby Nayland, Suffolk, 
ine. When at the Restora- 
iformity was passed, Gurnall 
though of the Presbyterian 
ined his living. One of the 
ng sufferers hurled a terrific 
, in the shape of a pamphlet 
enouncers, Desperate Apos- 
rnall died at Lavenham Oct, 
-three years, and was buried 
marks the place of his inter- 
morial of his worth. In 1830 
vant of him at Woodbridge, 
long since out of print, en- 
ito the Birthplace, Parentage, 
if the Rev. William Garuall, 
r of Lavenham in Suffolk,’ 
‘W. Sypney, F-R.HLS. 


eplies have been received.) 


Custom (7 8, iv, 205),—A 
ish clerk of Little Hadham, 
he called a harvest dish. It 
le of wood—mahogany, appa- 
is 3¢ in., its circumference is 
‘and it holds not so much as 
four handles, half way up the 
ce of two inches between each, 
low tube, the top of which is 
top of the dish, made of the 
rest of the bowl ; it is more 
in the ordinary sense of the 
fas that a man should drink 
tained at one quaff, without 
ut his nose being burnt by a 


the clerk died aged seventy 
Id. I have never met with a 
e. M. A.Oxon. 


S. iv. 307).—The height is 
p. 207, 
Henny Geratp Hops. 






mS, iv. 308).—This is the 
E. OC, U.’s exposition is cor 

. means “Archi-Thesaurarius” 

i Tutor,” 

C. FS, Wanpns, SLA. 

|, Cambridge, 
























Da. Epwarp Peart (7 §. iv, 247),—Alli- 
bone gives the following works to Edward Peart 
M.D. :— 


1, Generation of Animal Heat, Gainsborough, 1788. 


vo. 

2. Elementary Principles of Nature, 1789. Sr. 
3, On Electricity. 1791. S8yo, 

He also wrote against Lavoisier and Priestly. 
Cuartes L, Bett. 


Scansoroves Warsixc: Anprew Muize 
(7™ 8. iv. 308).—For “Andrew Miller” see 
'N. & Q, 78S. i 327, 435, 

Geo, L. APpERsox, 

Wimbledon. 


Exeaxor or Breraowe (7S, iv, 149, 238) — 
None of the previous replies mentions the ciream- 
stance that as one of the conditions for the libera- 
tion of Richard I. from Henry VI, was the betrothal, 
in 1193, of Eleanor to a son of Leopold of Austria, 
(Treaty in Rog. Howden, Stubbs, vol. iii. pp, 215, 
216. Roger dates it St. Peter's Day, 4b. p. 9154 
R. Diceto. Stubbs, vol. i. p. 110, makes it July 5) 
In 1194 she was sent to Vienna with Baldwin of 
Betune, one of the hostages for the payment of 
the residue of Richard’s ransom, and after Leo- 
pold’s sudden death was, with the released hostages, 
sent back to England, as the young prince “had 
no great inclination for the Princess of Bi u 
See ‘Rapin,’ vol. i. p. 255, second edition, Mis 
Strickland (* Isabella of Angouleme,’ vol, ii. p. 46) 
gives 1235 as the date of Eleanor’s death, which is 
clearly wrong. Query, Was Miss Strickland think- 
ing of the charter she mentions, which appointed 
the Princess Superior of the nunnery of Ambres 
bury? Of Eleanor's burial Seyer (‘Memoirs of 
Bristol’), quoting Adams's MS. calendar, says :— 
“Her body was at first buried in the Priory of St 
James, but was afterwards taken up and buried in the 
nunnery of Ambresbury according to ber dying request 
to which monastery she gave the manor of felkabamm.” 
See Sir Richard Colt Hoare's ‘Wiltshire’ for 
an account of Ambresbury. Your correspondent 
Mr. Evenirr writes that “Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet died in the year 1186, a few months 
alter the birth of Arthur,” Is this not o 
mistake? Geoffrey died in Paris, August 19, 
1186, and Arthur was born on Easter Day, 1187. 


H. G. Gnurrovnoors, 
34, St, Petersburg Place. 









Beriivonam (7% 8, iv. 87, 217).—I do not 
know that any materials exist for a life of i 
ham, but if they do the leading facts 
found epitomized in the voluminous * 
of Biography ’ There can be surely no credit due 
to anybo y for leaving information 

work. If life produces “* 

ought to appear in large 

uve & histo 


to 
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So then strengthen the: 

us, good Lord that whu! 

may be here had, they shewe, we 
; what hurteful they may declare, 
nd. ‘This graunt eternall Father 

lof the immaculate Lamb, Jesus 
ting hence, better in health and 
glorify thee, ouer all the worlde 

fith the Sonne, and the holy ghost, 

minion, and power, for euer and 






Queenes most royal Mai 

nd namely George the mightie 
and the noble Countesse Elizabeth 
tharaunce, in these edifyces, hath 
right honorable Lord Talbot, hi 
the honourable Lady his wyf 
t, and his moat vertuous wyfe, 
sand all the whole Land, “Amen, 





E, Hamsroyg. 


Rew Forwirore.’—It may 
four readers to hear that the 
e MS, from which this volume 
to light, Mr, Peacock in his 









tate of the MS. it is not possible 
tainty whether any leaves have 
id. ‘The binding seems to indicate 
thicker than it is at present, Tho 
en torn away, and the next six #0 
jer the documents very imperfect, 
, obscure. With these exceptions, 
j, 126, 156, 157, 163-165, 192-200, 
ppily perished, the book seema to 


ered, which I found under 
papers a few days ago while 
ripta of parish registers in the 
here, consists of folios 193- 
hich is evidently the end of 
dex, which is also complete, 
lack of the last page. 
A. G. 








im Inverness, circa 1720, he 





merous, and exceedingly importu- 
ish Allowance toany. I bave been 
ion they never presumod to asi 
(or the Sixth Part of a Penny), 
3 Baubee (or Halfpenny). And 
may not appear to be ordinary 
buy Snuff. Yet atill it is common 
T havo seen in Edinburgh), whon 


‘smallest Money, to atop in the 
jalfpenny, take from the Beggar a 
(or the third part of a Penny), in 

the Beggars frequently receive 

their Benefactors, I don’t know 
le generally shod when the poor 





working women go barefoot, But bere are no idle 
young Fellows and Wenches begging about the Streets, 
as with you in London, to the Disgrace of all Order, and, 
asthe French call it, Police, By the way, this Police is 
atill a great Office in Scotland, but, as they phrase it, is 
grown into Diswetude, though the Salaries remain. 

“ Haring mentioned this French Word more by Acci- 
dent than Choice, I am tempted (by way of Chiat) to make 
mention likewise of a !renchman who understood alittle 
Englizh, Soon after his Arrival in London he had ob- 
sorved.a good deal of Dirt and Disorder in the Street; and 
asking about the Police, but finding none that understood 
the Term, he cried out,‘ Good Lord! how can one expect 
Order among these People, who have not such a Word at 
Police in their Language! '” 

J. Stanpisa Hatr. 











Temple. 


Guossany or Otp Frexce.—In a mediaval 
manuscript fragment of a Latin and French glos- 
sary in my possession, I find, among others, the 
following word 


Tribus, parage. 

‘Tribunus, preuoz [prévat]. 

‘Tributum, treus 

Tributarius, qui rent frew. 

Tribuls, triule, 

‘Trica, tresce, 

Tricare, trescier, 

Valde, trop. 

Vehemencia, desuerie, 

Vegetare, mouoir. 

Vegetacio, mouemena. 

Velox, ties, [I think this should be isael; re 
Inted to German schnell. ] 

Velovitns, taneletes [7]. 

Velociter, isnelement, 

Velut, sicomme. 

Vellere, aragier (=arracher t]. 

Vellus, werres, 

Vellicara, aragicr. 

Vectigal, treus. 

Vectis, tines, 

Venenum, velina. 











Vencrari, 

Venari, chacior. 
Venator, chacii 
Venabulum, espier. 

With these are intermixed many words of 
modern French form. Both the Latin and the 
French words abound in abbreviations, whieh I 
have here expanded. 

Not having authorities at hand, I should fed 
obliged to any readers who would kindly throw 
light upon the date of this glossary or the period in 
which the forms here given Were in use, oF 
favour me with information as to other glossaries 
of the same period, or as to the words that I have 
italicized. 

Since forwarding the above, I find that Sebéler’s 
(Auguste) ‘Dict. d’Ktymol, Frang..’ deriving 
arracher from the Latin ez-radicare, gives aa Old 


French forms of it esracher and Pe at Trisle 
of trouble, 





(=trible) I take to be the modern 
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his coat of arms. Any in- 
himself and his family would 
resume Scott had access to 
ch led to his introducing him 
W. D. Grype. 


APPEAL FOR THE FRENCH 
» —Can any of your readers 
of this appeal are to be 
ial accounts of Somersetshire 
hat was the amount collected? 
Piumprre, Dean of Wells 


100L8.—Hawkins, Ken’searliest 
hat he set up schools for the 
Are there any traces of such 
an were they worked, and 


t 
Prumeree, Dean of Wells. 
Sidmouth, 



















."—Will any one inform me 
this common expression ? 
W. J. Bircs. 
Matthew xx. 147] 


Dorermay.”—Can any of 
je what is the meaning of this 
J.P. 


.—Pepper, according to Plin: 
cont ten shillings’ pond. 
orns could a day labourer then 
ords, What was then the pay 
r or an unskilled workman ? 
James D, Burien, 


ere any earlier instance of the 
that furnished by Hutton’s 
th’ (1795), i. 218,216. Tam 
rs in Ash’s * Dictionary’ (1775), 
as “The doctrine of the earth, 
the state and nature of the 
looking for an example of the 
word by an author, In its 
pears in the title of Erasmus 
la; or, 8 Discourse concerning 
je Flood,” 1690 (see “N. & Q.,' 
t also occurs in the title of a 
y D, Cluverns, ‘ Geologia, sive 

Genesi ac Structura Globi 

B. P. 





'—The Brighton 
article entitled 
Coach,’ describes the passengers 
chimney-sweep, sitting cross- 
on the rough plank of a pony 
bring Inck, this bowing to a 
stom, especially when a spice 

ded, is ruler of the worl 













hearing before of this custom. 


I suppose it is to avert “the evil eye” of the 
“ power of darkness.” 
Freverice E, Sawyer, F.S.A. 
Brighton, 


Mexors.—There is an arrondissement of the 
Ardennes, near Sedan, named St. Menges. I do 
not find this holy man recorded in Butler. There 
is also St. Menge (no s), in the Vosges. We 
have a living explorer named Josef Menges. What 
is his nationality? Is Menges the same word 
exactly as Menzies in N.B.? A 

Sandwich, 


Utsrer.—Can any one inform me where I can 
obtain information relating tothe granting of lands 
in Ulster to Scottish and English families in the 
time of James I., or in any subsequent settlement, 
so as to further my tracing the pedigree of a cer 
tain family named Little, former representatives 
of which possessed estates in county Fermanagh { 

Dzsmonp Macmanon. 
2, Vigo Street, W. 
[Replies may be sent direct.) 


Orxenizs.—Mr. James Payn uses this word ia 
his charming novel ‘By Proxy’; but what is the 
sense? It is in chap. xxxvii., about half way 
through: “Bat Mr. Pennicuick did not reflect 
that, though no person was paid (directly) for 
hearing him......under which head ate even com 
prised sermons and orreries.” Now the oaly 
meaning of the singular (1) of this word I sm 
acquainted with signifies an instrament for 
measuring distances in the solar system, which 
was named after the Earl of Orrery by Steele, 
but really invented by a Mr, George Graham 
But what sense has the word orrertes in Me. 
Payn’s novel? that is my question, 

Epwarp R. Vrvras. 

(The extract supplied does not represent what Mr 
Payn says. By “orreries” Mr. Payn indicates is 


entertainments. Scientific gentlemen travelled with 


thom, and exhibited them in town halls, but very oftet 
at the expenso of eome squire or parson’ who wished © 
elevate the rustic mind bya lecture om the stars wilh 
illustrations, ‘The name—and the thing—was as comme 
ag a circus, ] 


Srr Tromas More,—Lndovico Dolee, s.p. 1559, 
a translator of Hornce’s ‘ Satires’ and ‘Epistle’ 
into Italian, in his preface to book i. satire 5, the 
‘Journey to Brandusium,' says that there was al 
imitation of it by “il gentilissimo Mauro,” mes 
ing Sir Thomas, Is this printed in any edition of 
Sir Thomas's works? a 








Worpswontu’s Lines ox ‘Lucy’ (“ She dwelt 
among the untrodden ways ”).—In looking 
the notes to Mr. W. Davenport Adams's ‘ 
of Love’ (ed. 1874), to my great surprise I tesd 
the following note to the above-named 2 
“Phe send, und by far ths Gaeat, ag nh te 


| 




















retus, in medio alneto lutosa 
* I think I may venture, 
knowledge of the locality, to 
would not find an island at 


lackney, near Wallingford, 
case ney is simply a com- 
id. It is described in 948 us 
t dicitur ' Maccan-ic,’ cujus 
ne palustribus rivulis ad- 
tis terminis comprobantur.” 
ence ; “bis sind pa fif hide 
tibbild eGo lacu eallan biten 
3 Birch, ‘ Cart. Saxo 

jomething like our i 


‘the courtesy of an unknown 
name Rodney, which I erron- 
je a family name, The Vicar 
in publishing some interesting 
names of that parish in the 

Tn the number for Match, 
that Rodney “is the name 
land rising out of Mark moor,” 
wey family back from Rodney 
is “little hump or island” is 
yt I suspect that the moor by 
landed was boggy land, since 
eaning of the A.-S, mdr. 
only, that Rodney means the 
(*Hrdsa. Had it not been for 






local historian. 
etical Sidan-teg may be some 
ied. From this same magazine 
is a Bleadney near Wedmore. 
tains the A,-S, personal name 










is necessary to further discuss 
existence of a suffix ney or ny, 
every case 2 compound of the 
Before closing I should like 
ck for his anthority for the “0. 
island, from which he derives ey 
Cnaryock is so much a law 
gy that we cannot always rely 
statements. I should, there- 
here be any other authority 
ity or tit” than Dr. Cnan- 
W. H. Srevessoy, 









iv. 9, 113, 158, 230, 272, 310). 
Miss Bus has seen fit to 
possible to enter into further 
jer in this matter, I shall 
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iption of Rameey itself in the 


, and * Vita Sancti Ozwaldi; p. Ad,’ 
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assuredly not follow her in imputations of mis- 
representation. But it is as well once for all to set 
forth the points on which I felt bound to take ex- 
ception to her remarks, and thus close the corre- 
spondence so far as I am concerned. 

1, I assert that long detention within certain 
buildings can only be properly described as im- 
prisonment, and tbat all restrictions upon personal 
liberty are of the nature of imprisonment, I am 
certainly not alone in this view, and will quote the 
words of the writer of the life of Galileo in the last 
(thirteenth) edition of the ‘Conversationslexikon' 
of Brockhaus, published in 1884, “‘ Indess zog die 
Inquisition niemals mebr ihre eiserne Hand vou 
ihm zuriick. Galilei war und blieb ihr Gefangener 
bis za seinem Lebensende,” 

2. [ assert that being compelled under threats 
(which, whatever wus their exact nature, must 
have been very strong, as they sufficed to make 
Galileo do what we know he was moat unwilling 
to do) to take a false oath, is very inadequately 
characterized asa “bother,” I also assert that if 
those who insisted on this false oath being takea 
only half believed in it themselves (as Whewell 
and some others have thought) it makes the case 
against them not weaker, but far stronger. Saul 
(nfterwards St. Paul) persecuted the Christians 
‘‘ignorantly in unbelief”; what should we think 


T| of him if whilst doing so he had believed Chris 


tianity to be true, or even felt doubtfal as to its 
truth | 

3. L assert that those pretenders to science who 
refused to look through a telescope lest they should 
see those hodies discovered by Galileo, in the exist 
ence of which they wero determined not to believe, 
cannot in any sense be reckoned amongst his 
“scientific compeers.” 

These were my points, which Miss Busx claims 
to have “refuted.” I did not overlook anything 
that Mr. Steccar had said; but much of it bad mo 
relevance to the matter in hand, and I wished to be 
vory brict, 

The expression that Galileo “ne fat point per 
s¢cuté comme bon astronome, mais comme msanvail 
théologien ” did not originate with Mallet du Pas, 
but with Bergier, in his ‘ Dictionnaire Théologique, 
published at Paris in 1789. I have already pointed 
ont, in reference to this, that the sentence om 
Galileo included astatement that his views were 
philosophically false, the words being, “ Solem 
esse in centro Mundi et immobilem motu I 
est propositio absurda, et falsa in Philosophia & 
formaliter hceretica.” 

I must ask, in conclusion, space for a few words 
respecting Mr. Rosearson’s letter at p. 272 
He speaks of my reluctance to abandon the story 
of the “E pur si muove.” How I can abandoa 
what I never held passes my feeble ad 
comprehension, If Mr. Roperrsow will dom 
tho honont ot reading what L wrote, he will a 


F 
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ports en ma banniere 

, dont eat mon chef ioli, 

joult belle manicre 

aur champ de gueule 

r me I'a permis 

usiours bonne alliance, 
& & tous eos amya 

ne paix en France, 
poisant eaine & entiere, 

ta cinquante huict, fut mis 
& de bonne matiere 
Ir mnistre bien appris 
ince qui tout fi 
uorre ou pestilence, 
ins des ennemis, 

ne paix on France. 


n “Coaurs de Lys” is used. 
hg of France in 1458, and the 
ven from that country. 
Ratpu N. James. 


iv. 168).—Johnson, in his 
ed. 1765, gives this quota- 
























hove arms in thunder wield 
id shake the dreadful shield, 
ain 1 sought thy aid.—Pope. 


M.A,Oxon. 


ition may be not unacceptable 
t 


‘sook 80 many noble matches, 
untry and her friends, 
would it not make one weep? 
‘Othello,’ IV, ii 125-7, 
F.C. Biexsrck Terry. 


} Exorise Krxas (7™ §. iv. 
IZyRMa's question, a3 he has 
almost any number of answers. 
, a8 his supposed instance of 
Id seem to show, is to ask of 
kings’ danghters with subjects 


not so descended, for the ixsue 
tioned failed as ently as 1556. 
lor more female links be allowed 


ublished a 

rench also 
escent of Nelson and Welling- 
t examples, it is well known 
Backingham represents the 
f Henry VIL, as the Queen re- 
jLord Beaumont, Lord Stafford, 
, descend from Henry III. and 


descent” has so grand a sound 
le forget how enormously the 







ale links increases the number 


of descendants. They mount up by way of sorites 
with every such link. I would undertake, with 
time and opportunity, to trace the royal descent of 
nearly every family in England of ancient standing, 
without more than four female links. With halfa 
dozen I would hardly make an exception at all 
‘The subject may be illustrated by the story (I 
think in Walpole’s ‘ Memoirs’) of the Dake of 
Norfolk of 1783, who wished to celebrate the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the dukedom by a dinner 
party to all the descendants of the first duke; but 
after a little research found euch a lot of them that 
he had to give it up, 
GC. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 
5, St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge, 


A perfect legion of families in England can 
claim descent from English and foreign monarchs, 
The Courtenays are descended from a daughter of 
King Edward I., but the Princess Catherine, 
daughter of King Edward IV., has no descendants 
living at the present day. All peers of a certain 
rank are formally addressed by the sovereign as 
*cousin,” and, indeed, at one time they were 
nearly all more or less allied to the Crown. In 
every grade of the peerage at the present day there 
are those who can prove descent from our former 
kings. Numbers of baronets can also be added 
to the list, and the untitled families who are like 
wise descended from the royal house of Plantagenet 
are countless. Burke's ‘Royal Descents’ can fur 
nish your correspondent with a large number of 
them. H. Murray Lang, Chester Herald. 

jorence, 


[Very many replies to this question are acknowledged 
with thank.) 


TH 





£ Praven-Book Version oF THE Psauas (7 
. iv. 202),—I am obliged to Mr. Dore, of Huddere 
field, for pointing out to me that the edition of the 
Great Bible from which the Prayer Book version of 
the Psalms was taken was not the first edition, super 
intended by Coverdale and published in 1539, bat 
one of the later editions, which appeared under the 
authority and superintendence of Cranmer and con- 
tain several variations from the text as it was left 
Coverdale. Dr. Westcott remarks, in his 
known book on the ‘ History of the English Bible, 
“TJ have not ascertained from what text of the 
Great Bible the Psalter was taken. It contains 
the latest changes which I have noticed.” A very 
curious blunder was made in the text of Psalm 
Ixviii. 4 in these later editions, which was carried 
into the Prayer Book version and silently corrected 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The 1540 edition of the Great Bible, published 
in April, 1540, bas “Praise him in his nome 
Ja, and......” (“ Ja” for Jah), This in the edition 
of November, 1541, was converted into ‘* Praise 
him in his name, yea and......,." and the error wal 
vonkinnad in the Prayer Book throughout the seve 
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episcopate. Among others 
at once; Thomas Wilson, of 
1697-1755 ; John MacHale 
hbishop of Tuam, 1834-1881; 
shop of Delaware, 1841-1887; 
of the earliest of the English 
. P, Austin, appointed to 





arp H. Marsuaut, M.A. 


DING MORROW IN MIDNIGHT” 
iv. 340).—In Keats's ‘Sonnet 





giant ignorance, 
Joxatoan Bovucsizr. 


do not think this is the 
@ ancestress of the Dakes of 

of Thurloe’s ‘ State Papers,’ 
Memoirs,’ Anthony Wood, or 


Hercert Harpy. 
sbury. 


. 247).—I think this word must 


rench, and bad the same mean- 
Hexny Drage, 


des orores” mean plaintiff's 
? I find that Cicero has the 
he plural orore, =A. HL, 












iscellancous. 


ON BOOKS, ko. 


cient Town and Borough of New- 
ly of Berks, By Walter Money. 


jot multiplying eo fast as we could 
that do appear are often of most 
jne now thinks of writing a book on 
‘ing, or ship-building without scien- 
any’ of us have yet to learn that 
ail, It seems #0 easy to find out 
hat hes occurred at this or that 
of insompslent people have tried 

being that our sbelves are cn- 
not a fow that of little more 
er. Mr, Money is not one of the 
k. Ere putting his pen to paper 
acquaint himself not only with the 





but with the general progresa of 
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tho land of which Newbury forms part, The result ia 
a most useful book, interesting not only to Berkshire 
folk, but to every one who carea for the local annals of 
his country, Mr, Money is an authority on matters 
which concern the great Civil War of the seventeenth een- 
tury so fur aa they relate to his own county. His book 
on the two battles of Newbury and the siege of Donning- 
ton Castle has an established reputation. It was not 
be expected, therefore, that he should give us much new 
matter relating to the Caroline time, ye cburch- 
wardens’ accounts, however, from which he furnishes 
many woll-selected extracts, show that the slaughter 
was great, and that many—we bope all—the desd re- 
ceived the rites of Christian burial. These entries are 
very numerous. One runs, “Pd. for burying the ded 
soldiers an church-yarde and Wash, 3%. 0s, 1d." Asa 
shilling wae the usual fee, it would seem that this entry 
opresents the ‘burial of at least sixty poor fellows, who 
ied, 
Some for a dream of public good, 
Some for chureh-tippet, gown and hood, 

In 1645 we have the entries of burial in the chureb ol 
two officers eminent in their day, One of them was 
Major Stewart (in the account book called Captain), who 
commanded the Kentish regiment for the Partiacoent, 
and was killed by Sir John Boys, the Royalist governor of 
Donnington Castle, at Greenbam manor-bouse, as be was 
uitting at supper by the aide of his intended bride. It 
seems highly probable that the eoldiery on one side or 
the other carried off the lead from the church to east into 
bullets, for in 1646 the parish paid “to the plummers 
for their worke and for new leade” the lange sum of 
forty-two pounds, 

We have often seen in town and manor records orders 
intended to guard the dwellings of the people from fire. 
Fines were constantly imposed on people who persisted 
in putting flax or straw near their chimneys; but tha 
Newbury authorities in the reign of Charles IL were 
even more strict than this, No one was permitted to 
enter auy atable with a cundle unprotected by » lantern, 
or with a lighted pipe in bis mouth, under a penalty of 
five shillings, Thoso interested in firc-insurance must 
wish that such s despotic regulation could be enforced 
in these days, The cruel penal laws against Romaa 
Catholics have some light thrown on them by the 
chamberlain’ secounts for 1679-80, which contain 
the memorandum of » payment of one pound to” Mr, 
Mayor and Mr. Justice for conveying up a Jesuit to the 
Kinge and Councell.” We wonder who their prisoner 
was, It is not impossible that come of our readers who 
have special knowledge may be able to identify him, 
After ull, it is quite possible that the captive was 
no Jesuit at all, but some stranger who bad fallen 
under auspicion. The popular excitement on religious 
matters was then so great that a Jesuit was seen 
every unoffendin, eller who was unwilling or unable 
to anawer inquisitorial questiona. Should any one in 
the present day wish to know how an address to royalty 
should not be written, we advise him to read the docu 
ment which the Mayor and Corporation of Newbury 
rent to George IL. on the suppression of what Jacobites 
used to call “the affair of the "45," It ia too long t 
give at length, and any extract we could make would 
fail to show the folly, reaching to sublime, of the original, 

Mr, Money gives a list of public-houses, 
tigns, as they existed in the beginning of 
Goorge 111, Some of them wre curious, 
Mermaid," the “Hatchet,” the Sun and Tuns,” the 
“ Bishop Blaize * (a memorial of the cloth trade), the 

Hind's Head,” the “Half Moon and Magpie,” the 
“Bush. We wonder whether this Inst was an old 
house, An ivy bush or a bunch of green twigs was the 



































































lea, But Lady Wharncliffe 

have been a member of her 
the ancient family of Wing- 
Rutland, imagine that the 
the account was that same 
field” who (with Mr. John 
jam Fitzwilliam, &c.) was one 
who carried banerols around 
aeen of Scots, at the state 











r. Secretary Davison, “ with 
Indertake it,” viz., the private 
Queen of Scots?) A fourth 
he “ R. W.” was Sir Richard 
kin to the Earl of Sbrews- 
ig at Orton Longueville, near 
roary, 1587, and when sum- 
over from Orton to Fother- 
ebruary 7, the day previous 
t was conjectured that Sir 
in Lord Shrewsbury’s com- 
m, and wrote the account of 


















set this matter at rest, and 
ment that I made in my 
io “R. W.” probably being 
n September 27, the Tues- 
of the Exhibition, I went 
ugh Museum, and was then 
MIS. ont of its cabinet and to 
ecount given by “R. W.” as 
‘ Historic Notices 
leringhay’ (1821), of which it 
pages (92-113). It was at 
“R, W.” is “R. Wynkfeilde,” 
his name. Bonney does not 
got the account by “R. W.” 
hrough the MS, and Bonn 

rd, and detected several in- 
r. Some of these are insig- 
noment ; but there are some 
As Bonney’s version has been 
titers on the subject, I will 
ote the alterations in the MS. 
the version in his book, to 
page and line. 

in the description of Mary 
mey gives the singular word 
rowed hair abame” (p, 97, 
id it awborne in the MS, 
velvet” (p. 97, L 15), ingert 
"; and in the next line in- 
red.” 

of ‘stockings” read stocks 
Intly supported” (I, 19) read 
he next line, for “next the 
unto the said great hall. For 
17) read the said execution. 
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read divers. For “where 
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they found one of her servants” (1. 20) read where 
one of the said Queen's servants, After “shedding” 
(1. 23) insert of many; and before “Ah!” insert 
saying. In the last line, instead of “termination” 
read determination. 

P, 99. After “theo” (1. 3) insert said shes and 
in place of “die” put dyed. After “them” (I. 5) 
insert said she, After ‘‘thoa” (1, 8) insert that, 
and omit the second “thou,” Instead af “inner” 
(L 9) read inward, and insert and before * how.” 
After ‘‘ turned” (|. 19) insert herself to. Tnatend. 
of “conjure” (1. 28) read commande, The last 
sentence on this page should read and therefore, 
said he, your Grace shall not need to rest in suspense 
of the not performynge of your request. ‘The second 
“not” is omitted in Bonney. 

P. 100. In place of “one” (1. 1) read another; 
After ‘‘permit” (I. 3) insert unto. Tnatead of 
“how” (lL. 8) read that, Cross ont “Madam” 
(1. 10). Instead of “become” (I. 14) read be, 
Insert in before “dipping” (|. .19). In place of 
“word” (I. 22) read life. Instead of “accnastion” 
(I. 23) read actions. Insert said before “Earl” 
(1. 26). Instead of ‘in regard to womanhood” 
(. 28) read fo regard of. Instead of “*your 
mistress” (1. 30) read her ma™, and cross out “ you 
any.” 

P. 101. In place of “desired” (I. 10) read did 
desire, Crosa out “then” (I. 12). Insert those 
before “two” (I. 14), and omit ‘use to.” Insert 
said before “Queen” (I. 15). Instead of * with 
the lords, knights, gentlemen and sheriff” (1. 18) 
read by the Earl of K. gentlemen. and the Sheriffe. 
Instead of “into the hall of the Castle” (1. 20) 
read into a hall of the said Castle of Fotheringhay 
before mentioned. Insert said before “hall” 
(I. 24). Instead of “the Earls of Kent and Shrews- 
bury” (1, 29) read the Karle of K, and the Earle 
of 8. In place of “before” (I. 31) read against, 

P. 102, After “commission ” (1, 2) insert for 
her exeeuition ; and after “openly” insert in the 
hail. Insert said before “ commission ” (I, 5) 
and also before “Queen,” Instead of “if” (1, 6) 
read thoughe. Instead of ‘if that” (lL 10) read 
thoughe ; and instead of “language” (1. 12) read. 
tounge. Insert the before “comfortable” (I, 25). 
Instead of “ penitents and” (1, 26) read penitent, 
Instead of “ things shortly” (I, 28) read points 
briefly. Tn place of “ infelicity ” (I. 32) read tor- 
ments, 

P. 103, Instead of “With” (I. 1) read For, 
Insert your before “ natural” (I. 3) and omit it 
in the next line, In place of ‘dignity ” (1. 4) read 
honours, Instead of “ make” (1. 6) read making, 
After ‘ everlasting ” (1. 11) insert and the virtue of 
His resurrection to waft you up to high everlasting, 
In place of “by” (I, 13) read with; and instead. 
of “thereof” (I, 14) read whereof. In place of 
“the” (1.18) read by. Instead of “have” (1. 20) 
read having; and after “our” (l. 21) insert Lond 
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nt) Owny.— Cheaper 
bably more widely circulated 
tanding, the Times is still the 
iurnals, and, all things oon- 
journal of the world. This 
en by those who dissent from, 
ditorial course of the Printing 
}; for in what other journal, 
, or American, can there be 
contributions from outsiders 
cience, and literature, as those 

almost daily in the Times? 
é impeccable. Homer some. 
casionally the Thunderer is 
lugh it is not ite way to admit 
infallibility. Misstatements 
pposed to be impossible in its 
nt assumption notwithstand- 
all things mortal, is liable to 
ly issue of June 24 is the 
sixteen columns, reprinted 
june 21, under the heading 
e eighth column, in connexion 
je Free Traders, Chartiste, and 
here appears the following 











Inds for factory legislation and 

the general condition of the 
mulated, often in impracticable 
en, but afterwards erabodied in 
le efforts of x group of reformers, 
itesbury held the moat prominent 







osed that the writer of the 
id the celebrated scientist 
, the (may I say ?) re-creator 
}, the iguanodon, the mega- 
pets of pre-Adamite times. 
Indicated is Robert Owen, of 
” otherwise usually spoken of 
‘ew Lanark, Most likely the 
But it is just os well that 
under fifty years of age 
old original “ Socialist” was 
jot Richard, but Robert. 
Guo, Juuan Harvey. 


special combinations of bell 
wry? fill more than half a 
ound bell-cord I vainly seek 

This word is used in the 
jcribe a small rope which on 
runs from the engine-bell 
if every car near its roof. It 
an emergency to stop the 
I cannot remember when 
bt considered invaluable in 
espised abroad. The word 
an, ‘Railway Expenditures,’ 




















nd in other books without 





number. “ Accidency,” a common nickname of 

President Tyler, is another of the strange online 

of Dr. Murray. Jaues D, Boruen. 
Madison, Wis., U.8. 


Perxins’s Forto.—Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ are 
familiar with this literary scandal; but few are 
aware that one of our public libraries has the 
octavo edition of Shakspere’s plays, edited from 
the first folio as revised by Perkins and others, 

ublished by Alex. Whittaker & Co. in 1853, 
Mibelled on the back, ‘J. Payne Collier. His 
Forged Text.” Vewpae. 

“Srew IN THEIR OWN GREASE.”—At the time 
of the Franco-German War the phrase “ stew in 
their own grease” was an importation from 
Germany which was on every man’s lips, The 
idea existed in English before. In G. P. R 
James's ‘Forest Days’ the following passage oc- 
curs: “If fonder cooks have not done their duty, 
and got all ready, I will fry them in their own 
grease ” (edition 1847, p. 75). KPDE 


ic ieimeecar's Lass, Pon: (See Lets ne 252.)— 
‘ingsley’s weird, pathetic poem, with the strange 
refrain of “ Baram, Barum, Barua, Baram, Barum, 
Baru, Baree,” to which Mr. C. F. 8. Warkew 
tefers, is included in the last collected edition of 
that writer's works published by Macmillan, 1885. 
In the previous collected edition by the same pub- 
lishers, only a few years earlier, it is not to be found. 
In the 1885 edition it is on the Inst two pages 
of vol. i, containing the poems. The only title 
given to it is ‘Last Poem’ (not ‘Ballad of 
Lorraine’), and underneath this are the words, 
“Written in illness in the Rocky Mountains, 
June, 1874.” Kingsley died in the following year, 
Frep, M. Toomas. 
54, Barrington Road, Brixton, 8.W. 





French Puraszs For a Coxcoms orn For.— 
I have oollected the following, and I should be 
glad if your readers would say at what period each 
was in vogue. Those which Y have italicized occur 
in Molidre, so they must belong to circa 1660- 
1670. | What is the present French phrase fora 
dandy? Damoisean, élégant, faquin, fat, fldneur 
(properly a lounger), freluquet, gandin, godelureau, 
homme tiré & quatre épingles, jeunesse dorée (a 
generic term, see Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’), 
warjolet, muguet, muecadin, petit-mottre, fagaud 
(vulgar coxcomb), dameret, mirliflore, coquet, 
tourneau, Jonatuan Boucuier, 

Ropley, Alresford, 

[Such names aro almost innumerable. With the ex- 
ception of Sagan which we find nowhere, the words 
advanced are in all good dictionarios. The latest terme 
ure to be found in newspaper correspondence, but the 
names change from season to season, almost from month 
to month, ] 
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tavourite food eee ne nay of children,” aod ina 

1 publi yy the same unscrupulous re- 
Panis, he (Sir Thomas) is “ painted like an ogre, 
in the act of coting 8 child into steaks and broiling 
them.” This horrible appetite was, we are told by 
the libeller, shared by the troopers under Lunsford’s 
command. That belief in this propensity to so 
revolting an ind ce among a certain section 
of the Royalist soldiery was prevalent, or assumed 
to be prevalent, after the Restoration seems proved 
by its appearance on the stage, it being alluded to 
‘as a recognized habit among the King’s warriors 
during the civil war just closed, in a comedy 
referred to in the note, and there is also an allusion 
to it in Butler's ‘ Hudibras’ (but I cannot give a 
reference), where the words “ runs for’t” are made 
to rhyme with the last feet of the line, about 
children “ flying for their lives from Lunsford,” or 
“© Bloodybones’ or Lunsford,” or Sormerbing ‘ike 
that. It is certain that Lunsford’s Light Horse 
were nicknamed “the babe eaters” during the 
civil wars. 

Lansford was killed at the siege of Bristol in 
1643, and in a contemporaneons doggerel ballad, 
composed on the subject of his death, we find the 

ines :— 
‘The post who came from Coventry, 
Riding in a red rocket,* 
Did tidings tell how Lunsford fell 
‘A child's hand in his pocket. 

The italics are my own. Somehow this versifi- 
cation, somewhat fantastically perhaps, reminds me 
of Macaulay's verse in ‘ Naseby ’—I quote from 
memory :— 

‘Then as we scour the plain, and ere we strip the slain, 

First give another stab to make the deed secure; 


Then turn from out their pockets their gold pieces and 
locket 


The token ofthe wanton and the plunder of the poor. 

The noble poet, we know, was a great reader of 
ballads and of popular rhymes, contemporaneous 
with the subject immediately under treatment 
especially. Is it ‘‘to consider too curiously” to 
conjecture that the valgar and denunciatory elegy 
on the cavalier colonel suggested the rhyme in the 


third line of the stanza I have quoted? Nemo. 
Temple. 


Norsery Rurme (7" §. iv, 166, 286).—The 
rhyme quoted by your correspondent is not, as he 
supposes, a Druidical incantation, but simply a 
corruption of the old Celtic numerals, Ten years 
ago I found these numerals still used in Yorkshire 
by shepherds for scoring sheep and by old women 
for counting the stitches in their knitting. I dis- 
cussed them at considerable length in several 
letters which appeared in the Athenwum in Sep- 
tember and October, 1877, and they were after- 





* Rocket—Rochet —I haxard this — the horseman’s 
soak oe mantle, the colour of the royal livery being, 
scarlo 
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Arnould, the then (not self-elected) poet laureate of 
the Home Circuit, sometime first-class and Newdi- 
ite prizeman of Oxford, subsequently Fellow of 
‘adham College, and lastly Sir Joseph Arnould, 
and a judge in India (at Calcutta, Tthink), A 
printed copy of them is lying before me as I write, 
and very tastefal and elegant lines they are. 
ney Lenor TeMPie. 


Gzonce Barwarp (7" 8. iv. 308).—George 
exhibited seventy-eight works at the 
rincipal London exhibitions from 1832 to 1877. 
1832 he lived at 2, South Crescent, Bedford | 
Square, and, after several changes of address, he 
is lust heard of at 8, Harrington Square, Two 
drawings of Folkestone were exhibited by him at 
Snuffolk Street in 1835, In the same year he dida 
drawing of Dover. Most of his views were from 
places in Great Britain and Switzerland. 


Avcernon Graves. 
6, Pall Mall, 


- _Rosamonp Cuirrorp (7 §, iv, 248),—Henry 
TI. had two sons by “ Fair Rosamond ”—Williaw, 
surnamed Long-snord, who married the daughter 
and heiress of William, Earl of Salisbury, and, as 
Lingard says, ‘‘ succeeded to the estates and titles 
of that powerful nobleman,” and Geoffrey, who 
“was named to the bishopric of Lincoln” in his 
twentieth year, but, refusing to take orders at the 
command of the Pope, relinquished it for a mili- 
tary career. I can find no account of the date of 
Rosamond’s birth. Epaunp Tew, M.A. 


P.S.—M. Paris speaks of both these brothers, 
but says nothing as to who their mother was. As 
to William Long-sword, I would refer your corre- 
spondent toa former number of ‘N. & Q,’ It has 

m struck me as a matter of doubt whetber 
Rosamond had not been married to Henry in some 
clandestine way, and therefore did not consider 
herself his lawfal wife. Tennyson, if I do not 
mistake him, in his play of ‘Becket,’ seems to 
lean to this opinion, It may have been a case 
TAS ta at SARCIRURTANE TDONE AY ab 


Rosamond Clifford was probably of the same 
age as her faithless lover (if not husband), Henry 
Plantagenet. If so, she was born in 1132. She is 
believed to have had two sons—William Longespée, 
Earl of Salisbury, and Geoffrey, Archbishop of 
York. It is likely enough that Henry II. and 
Fair Rosamond were known to each other as 
children, when the former, a boy under the charge 
of his uncle Robert FitzRoy, Earl of Gloucester, 
used at times to visit among the families of the 
nobles of Brera ate vere ible iat they 
were privately married when, at the age of sixteen, 
Henry came to England to be Trnighted by his 

&reat-uncle David, King of Scotland, during which 
period William Longespée was born. He visited 
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Wilmot, Earl of Rochester—I think in ‘Satyr 
against Mankind,’ bat I cannot verify the reference 
Me Oatord al) 


Marcaret Currrorp, Countess or CumBER- 
asp (7" §. iv, 227).—During a recent visit to 
St. Mary’s Church, Hornsey, I made a copy of the 
epitaph on the monument of Richard Candish, 
which I send for Mx. Vrvran’s information :— 


doberiand 1 tno. Candisl doriv'd from | Noble Parent- 
age | Adorn’d with Vertvovs | and beroicke partes | Most 
learned bovntifvil | Devovt and Sage | Grac’d with the 
graces | Mvses and the Artes | Deer to bis Prince | in 
english Govrt adird | Beloved of great & | Honorable 
Peeres | of all estemed | embraced & desired | Till 
Death Cvt of his | wall employed yeere, | Within this 
earth his | earth entombed lies | Whose heavenly part | 
Syrmovnted bath the skies, 
Everarp Home Coteman. 

71, Brecknock Road, 

(Me. F. Rute, the Rev. Ep, Mansnann, and Mr. 
‘H, G. Guirrixnoovs supply the same epitaph, together 
with a note which appenra in Can "Collection of 
Curious and Interesting Epitaphs Robert Candish 
was chosen one of the Burgesses for Denbigh, in the 
yest 1572, in opposition to the inclination, and even the 
threats of Queen Elizabeth's great favourite, the Karl of 
Leicester.” Ma, Guoncu Porexn, of Grove Road, Hol- 
loway, N., offers, if requested, to send Mr, Vrvyax a 
photograph of the monument, 


Privy Councu Reaisrers (7" §, iv, 327),— 
When I was going through these I was told the 
register from 1557 to 1562 was missing, which 
does not quite agree with Ma, Dasznr's note, 
Still I am glad to say that Maynard MS, 84 
(Lincoln’s Inn Library) is a transcript of the 
register from August 13, 1553, to May 12, 1559, 
which in any case will fill up nearly six years of 















the gap asked about, Why are not these registers 
in the Record Office, instead of being practically 
eesti ag at present | Watters Rye. 


Onanues Dickens's Ancestry (7 8. iv. 265). 
—The following letter to the Daily News of 
October 8 should be compared with the extract 
Bit the Pioneer concerning Dickens’s grand- 
mother:— 


“Tn your issue of Tuesday last you refer to a statement 
in an Indian paper regarding the grandmother of Charlea 
Dickens, As there are somo inaccuracies in the story 
pa by you—especially in 60 far as it refera to the 

Indy “Houghton—you may possibly ullow me to 
‘send you the correct version, as I heard it many years 
ago from Lady Houghton herself, Old Mrs, Dickens 
was not nurse, but housekeeper at Crewe in the time of 
the first Lord Crewe, the grandfather of the present 
holder of the title, and of his sister the first Lady 

Houghton. I well remember Lady Houghton speaking 

to me with enthusiasm of Mre, Dickens's wonderin 
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the following publications ; ‘Wensleydale, or Rural 
Conteaoos ,’ three editions, ato.; ‘Verbeia, ebure, 

,) with notes, 4to., 1782; ‘Viator, or a | found in tho ir 
Journey from London to Scarbro’ by way of York’; | of Foreigners ] 


‘The Invitation, or Urbanity,’ 4to., 1791. 
Joan Pickrorp, M.A. 





‘TITANA AN 
‘Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 2 —Since writir 
Edmund Keene was admitted at Cains College | an imperfect 1 


in 1730, and made Fellow of Peterhouse in 1739. taatl 
Stanhope, to which ho was presented in 1740, | hteree cast 
appears to bave been his first living. He was | tummer Night 
reviously Whitehall preacher in 1738, and “chap- | 9 collation of i 
lain to a regiment of marines” in 1740. Mrs. |" The | tistor 
who died 1776, was “the only daughter of | pieseant for age 
yt Andrews, Esq., of Edmonton, formerly | able for youth ° 
an eminent linen-draper in Cheapside, hey fake both | xf brings 
siderable fortune, and a descendant of the family of pete i Ae 
Bishop Andrews.” See Cbalmere's ‘Biographical | ¢h.| Bible. lets 
Dictionary.’ Epwarp H. Marsnauy, M.A, ca 
"The Library, Claremont, Hastings, ais nn 
It seems strange to say so, but the name of iiicocn, ee 


Edmond Keene, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge,} Calcutia. 

and Bishop of Ely, is not to be found in the 

authorized list of mobridgy Lemans Did he} Tae Worn 

change his name? ‘atrorpD, M.A, | am much oblij 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. not profess to 


i ded ins 
‘Davin, THe Sox or Jzsse’ (7 §, iy, 298),— | S10°e* 
I presume the operetta referred to by Mn. R, alana raked 
Ivauas is ‘The Spoiling of Goliath ; or, David, the |*® balay — 
Son of Jesse.’ This was written by Elbridge | yPPOcr M4 
Streeter Brooks, the author of “Historic Boys,” | Pitt) 
&o., late of the editorial staff of St, Nicholas, and | 72.11." “In che 
now critical and literary editor for the D. Lothrop | *” dj " a 
Co., of Boston, where he may be addressed. The| ticeive, 
composer was E, 0, Phelps, of Brooklyn, The| Wine to ¢ 
operetta was put upon the stage in the Brooklyn sob beak wit 
(N.Y.) Opera-house with an excellent cast, hand-| 009,70 wey 
some costumes, and appropriate scenery, and was | “"° ® Part © 
favourably received by an appreciative audience. 
A little feeling was raised against the play by the A Rarz C 
orthodox religious press (the author is a Uni-| the Rev. J. S 
versalist), and so it was thought best not to force| of the time « 
it in the cities, but to perform to rural audiences ;| anterior to the 
but for some reason the play did not “take.” It] as the reign « 
certainly had merit, but none of those sensational] have been ir 
elements which nowadays are necessary to secure} underwent 
the success of a play. A. Growo.t. againet ita ide 
Probably this operetta is only one of the many | ™4DY other ec 
« gorvices of song” now so fashieoable among the | of Charles II 
“singing schools” of Nonconformist chapels. These | Ff. Bate 
performances are, I believe, entirely vocal, and | (' Cyclopwedin 
ae spacey Ep. H. Marswatt, M.A. Henry vu. 
@ angel ne 
Le Fever (7 §, iv, 69, 216).—Faner will find | money of Bont 
several historical instances of persons bearing the | 11 George II, 
pames Fevre, Favour, and Faber cited by T.C.in| I once was 
“‘N. & Q.,’ 6" 8, x, 447, In the register of the | but gave it to 
French Church at Sandwich, founded in the reign of \ {scxmile of Ya 
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near 150,000 cubic feet ; and, without any of the 
twelve huge buttresses that made nearly half of 
this, it should have safficed for even a Russian 
peal. The belfry and spire above were only of 
timber, doubtless a model of what he would have 
pies (but happily did not) on the church’s central 
tern. Every such central steeple has long ago 
been burnt, as York, Lincoln, Reims, London, 
Bruges, Rouen, and even Wren’s mere roof on his 
‘Westminster lantern. But even had one at Salis. 
bury escaped, it would have deprived us of Richard 
de Farle 's finest steeple in existence. We may 
yet hope some day the spire (in which alone is 
nearly all the curvature) may be straightened (as 
chimneys have been) by drilling holes through 
some beds of mortar, the poor single bell removed, 
and the whole tower opened, as it was designed 
and remained till 1460. BELG 


AutHaLtows, Bezap Sraeet: Jonx Mitrox 











(7 8, iv. 309).—As this church was demolished 


no longer sg0 than 1877, there ought to be but 
little difficulty in tracing’ the tablet. Has Newo 


tried the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments? Epwarp Daxin. 
Kingstanley, Glos. 


Scors Kiex-Session Recorps (7 S. iv. 307). 
—Of these registers—full of the richest unused 
material for the social history of the Scots, and valu- 
able in many ways as the official record of the work- 
ings of a democratic and representative institution 
which has existed for more than three hundred 
years, and is still powerful throughout Scotland— 





there are very few printed, and of these hardly one | ° 





can be said to be intelligently edited. I believe 

there is no list available of such as have been 
rinted, and it would be well to supply one here. 
he following occur to me :— 

Perth, 1577-1634 (‘Spottiswoode Club Miscellany,’ 


drews, 1559-1563 (‘Maitland Club Miscellany,’ 


1562-1660 (Spalding Club, ‘Selections from 
instical Records’), 
Edinburgh, &o. (Appendix to Lee's ‘ History of Church 
of Scotland," vol. ii.). 
;Dyrart (‘Maitland Club, Notices of Looal Records 


of’). 
Tee ree: 1640-1689 (T. G. Stevenson, Edinburgh, 


Kinghorn, 1581-1659 (J. Crawford, Kirkcaldy, 1863). 
Mauchline (“ Old Chureh Life," by Dr. Edgar; Gardiner, 
Paisley). 


Alloa, Clackmanan, &e. (‘ Proceedings of Alloa Society 
aa and Archzological Scienco, J. Lothian, Alloa, 
Glasgow, 1581 (Gordon's ‘ History of Glasgow,’ vol. i, 
at passin J, Tweed, Glengom, 18 | EON TOL 
Several others have been printed in the antiquarian 
column of local journals, as at Cupar-Fife, Ayr, 
Dunofries ; and‘in the Kilmarnock Standard, 1879, 
U pristed an interesting record of Dundonald, 
1640. Most of our recent local histories 
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Seen ooseie ores 2 cin oe = 
wherever 


Mr, A. B. 
Wallace writer on ‘American Museums’ and Our Own Count 
Castelar on‘ The Papacy and the Temporal Power.’ 
selection by men of letters of of their favourite passages in | Ri, 
and verse is finished, without, it must be owned, 
yreatly va tgueeoing the world.—To Macmillan's Mr. 
H, 8. Keene sends an excellent and very instructive 
paper on ‘Omar Khayyam. Mr. G. W. Lamplogh 
gives one more account of a Chinese theatre. Some un- 
published letters of Claverhouse have historical inte- 
rest, ‘Saint Columbanus’ and‘ The Historical Novel’ 
are also the subject of articles.—An easy in Temple Bar 
on Lord Carteret supplies much information concerning 
this belles morn of Swift that will be new to most 
readers, gives some excellent stories, and throws a 
flood of ithe upon George George IL, his court and his sur- 
roundings.—In jentleman’s Mr. Fox Bourne writes 
on ‘ Coleridge among the Jesuits’ and Mr. Walford u 
«Ewelme and the Chaucer Tomb.'—In the sen 
Home and Heunts of Washington,’ accom: bys 





Shake 

Winter’ Tale,’ 
¢ title-page 1 
supplied, anda 
histories,—Part 
Victoria deals ¥ 
Bumerous othe: 
Blackfriars Brit 
incidents conn 
Part II, of Wit 





portrait (after J. Wright) and an autograph, has some | Harte, Mr. Sali 
Recor of = from Washington's early ve 

Pol 

We must call 
On all comm 
address of the t 

aaa guarantee 
piracy in| Wa cannot u 
Imon River,’—‘The Karen at Home,’ in| To secure int 


the Cornhill, is a sketch of life in Burmah, ‘Some old | must observe t: 
Coffee ‘Houses’ has an anti eerian flavour. ‘ Dartmoor’ 
and ‘ What is a Gentleman ‘are also readable.—Under 


appear; Corres 


san's one of his now familiar studies of Kastern life. ead the sec 
Mr. Buckland writes on < Blephant Hunting in India’  astrace a 
the Ship’ pat enter- | not lose her tit] 


tnd Mr. Lang's “At the Biga of 
taining —*Old Bt, Jameri Palace’ ie treated of in lt) decemor and au 
spoken of by he 
of —, her pre 
—, end her 


ee Coan Cassit have issued Part I, of the Woman's 
World, an illustrated magazine. It opens with an 
account of the recent pastoral plays at Combe House, of 


which some agreeable views are given. The general| 8. G. (“Roo 

contents are sufficiently miscellaneous, word see Gt 8, 
Pant XLVIII. of Mr. Hamilton’s collection of | 335. 

Parodies, dealing with poems by Mr. Norton, old} Vrator (“B 

English songs, &c., finishes vol. iv. ‘The collection, it] poo leabelia 

‘now seoms, is to extend to eight volumes, Epwarp R, 


plants to retur. 
resemblance t 
Exact date of t 


Nos, IIL and IV. of the Bookbinder (Wm. Clowes & 
Sons) have illustrations of a binding with the arms of 
Louis XLV., German binding in Stamped calf of the 
fifteenth century, a modern English binding by Zaehns- 
dorf, a beautifully executed binding from the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Strasburg, 1536, &c. It contains also | i 
an instructive paper on the history of bindings in cloth. 

Wrrn the October number of their catalogue Messrs. 
Jarvis & Son have issued the first number of ‘ The Book- 
Collector's Fly-Leaf,’ giving an account of scarce works 
and of modern reproductions. 

eee Part XXXI. the translation of Prof. Ebers’s 

Fase, Dari eriptive, Hinorient, and Picturesque, is 

ed, and the two superb volumes are in the hands 
e the reader. With the concluding part, in addition 
to titles and long list of en, ravings ‘are given portraits 
of Mohammed Ali and the Khedive Tawfeck.—Old and 
New Part IL, Neate in a Fleet Street and the 
districts adjacent. Of Clifford's Inn and old Serjeant’s 
Inn, Izaak Walton’s house, and other spote of interest | munications w 
views are given, There are portraits of Haslitt, Bishop \ to thia rule we 


To MacRo1 
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nfido. 
read upon the blocke. I had been puzzled with this 
sentence when I quoted it in my ‘ Fotheri hay 
(p- 129), and saw it so quoted in other books. 
f) 


But the words “upon the blocke” completely 
her last attitude. She evidently held the 
chain (with the crucifix) clasped in both her hands 
under her chin ; so that “her hands, which hold- 
ing there still, had been cut off had they not been. 
ied.” This clears up a difficulty. 
. 112. In place of “ At last *(1. 1) read And at 
the last.” Instead of *‘ the” (1. 3) read an. 

P. 113. Insert an before “end” (1.2). In place 
ot “pulling off part of her dress” (1. 4) read pluck- 
‘inge off her garters, an action that led to the dis- 
covery of her little Skye terrier. Insert before 
“ander” (1. 5). Insert and before “ which ” (l. 6), 





have, 
of “ thing” (1. 25) read what. 

Although some of these corrections and emenda- 
tions may seem to be trivial, yet, taken as a whole, 
‘they will be found to greatly improve Mr. Wing- 
field's narrative as it printed by Bonney ; and 
‘this notice of them fied by the world-wide 
interest taken in “‘R. W.’s” official report to Lord 
Burleigh. In the article to which I have referred, 
‘Mr. King alludes to this report in the following 
passage 











“Such a place is Fotheringhay, where was enacted the 
closing scene of the moat memorable drama witnessed by 
the sixteenth century; a drama of which the interest is 
still undiminished, since the characters of its main actors 
‘can still provoke » warmer ship* than those of 
almost any other historical period; and of which the 
most 1 passages have been preserved for us with 
‘the most Tifeclike ‘vigour and reality.” 

‘We now know that the“ R. W.” to whom we are 
ieaibea for that graphic narrative was R, Wing- 
eld. 

Before the Marian Exhibition was closed a 
letter was addressed to the Globe newspaper by 
Sir Duncan Campbell, Bart., F.S.A.Scot., F.R.GS,, 
who stated that in ‘‘an old antiquarian work” he 
ag Sond the translation of s Latin inscription 

formerly placed on the tomb of Mi jaeen of 
Scots, in! Peterborough Cathedral, "Ee quotes 





* Mr. Froude had retired from the editorship of 
the month before this article appeared, 
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‘been made to these relics, whether or not they 
‘were 


presents of Capt. Cook or were the special | religious 


yy the testator 
in his will when he disposed of his library and 
herbarium. Another curious omission occurs in 
the will of Sir Joseph Banks: the name of the 
Royal Society, with which the testator was for 
over forty years intimately connected, he having 
filled the office of president of that society for 
that period, is altogether omitted. 

It is understood that arrangements have been 
made with the Agent-General for the Colonies, who 
has agreed to purchase the relics on behalf of the 
trustees of the Sydney Museum, New South 
Wales. If this account is correct, the trustees of the 
British Museum have nothing to regret, I venture 
to think, in having missed such an unimportant 
addition to their Ethnological Department, as from 
a scientific point of view the hoard is not believed 
to be of any peculiar value. But if upon inspeo- 
tion the collection proves to have more importance 
than is anticipated, the Ethnological Department 
of the Sydney Museum (naturally anxious to secure 
some mementoes of Capt. Cook) will be able 
to congratulate itself upon having secured its end 
without much expense or trouble being incurred. 
And a mere technicality of the English law favours 
wach a purchase, the objects in question not answer- 
ing the description of “ treasure trove,” 0 as to be 
claimable by the British Crown, not being gold, 
silver, plate, or bullion. In this respect the 
codes of several continental nations, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, and Spain, are at variance 
with the English law. These nations include dis- 
coveries such as the present in the category of 
“ treasure trove,” and vest the exclusive right of 
possession in the sovereign of the country where 
‘the discovery happens to be made. 

H. A. H. Gooprings, B.A. 

98, Euston Road, W. 


8T, MILDRED MILD. 

In her able novel ‘The Queen’s House’ Miss 
Lizzie Alldridge describes her charming heroine 
Alison Bayliss as proceeding on foot from Tower 
Hill to Cheapside to match some floss silk. The 

lady is rather dévote, and enters, and at some 
Kent expatiates upon, sundryold City churches she 
is induced to examine during her outward walk. 
Betarning, and naturally taking her homeward way 
through Lombard Street, her attention is called to 
the fact that divine service(on a weekday at noon) 
is being celebrated in the church of St. Edmun: 
the King and Martyr in that thoroughfare, about 
half-way down on her left hand as she journeys 
ere iis sbi debs we do wen 
levotions, whit dbvote wx is, Al 
Father too pronounced in the ritualistic di 
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that priceless treasure the Royal Academy copy of 
Toners “Last a a 80 happily secared 
by that body. 

Your other correspondent has been misled in 
ly the same manner. Her information is 
on works which pass current as authoritative, 

and it is only after something like a life’s stud; 
that one would venture to contradict them. But 
beg to make the following memorandums without 
possibility of correction, though I elect to withhold 
my references in support for another occasion. 

1, “The famous copy in the Royal Academy 
was ” not‘ purchased in Italy by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence.” I have the fall and complete history of it 
from the time when it was taken from its original 
site to that when it reached the place it now, for 
ns, so fortunately occupies, 

2. The “valuable series of drawings [I reserve 
for the same occasion the discussion of the question 
whether they were “Leonardo's drawings” and 
whether they were “for the same picture ”] pur- 
ebased by Sir T. Baring, and afterwards in posses- 
sion of the President of the Royal Academy” were 
never “in the Ambrosian Library at Milan,” 

3. As to her statementof copies, [hope Lapy Rus- 
SELL will excuse my remarking that “a list of ancient 
copies "is somewhat misleading, Allowing the ex- 
pression “ancient” to be admissible as equivalent 
to “nearly contemporary,” it cannot anyhow be 
mmade to apply to No. 5; and in any cage it would 
have been clearer to have said “some ancient 
copies” without which qualificative it seems in- 
tended to be complete, whereas it does not include 
all the most important ones. Without going 
seriatim through little informalities* of designa- 
tion, which all conversant with the subject can 
easily correct for themselves, but which certainly 
detract’ from the usefulness of the list to those 
who are not, I will only observe that the fact of 
Lomazzo having painted No. 4 has been too 
seriously disputed for it to be put down to him 





positively ; that No, 9 cannot by possibility be | La 


considered “a copy” by any one who has studied 
it; that the spelling of the painter’s name of 
No. 8 has been corrected by writers too serious to 
be altogether passed over; and that the designa- 
tions of Nos, 10 and 11 are both, at the eame time, 
too vague and too precise, 
In offering these remarks I have had to touch 
incidentally on some of Mr. OaRmicHaxt’s ironical 
juestions regarding Lapy Russe11’s ascriptions. 
in more direct reply to himself, I will observe that 
Lam not surprised that he has failed to find Ponte 
Capriasca (such is the accepted spelling, and in 
this I have seen no variation among authoritative 
foreign writers, though differing from all three 
varieties cited by him) “on the maps.” I searched 
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Wrsrocrr, M.B., and other contributors, and are at the 
service of Mx, Viztr if he will apply for them.) 


Panasors (7 8, iv. 209).—The history of para- 
sols and umbrellas is ready to hand in an interesting 
little publication of the Commissioners of Patents. 
The name of it is ‘ Abridgments of Specifications 
relating to Umbrellas, Parasols, and Walking- 
sticks, 4.p. 1780-1866,’ pp. xxx, 152 (London, 
Byre & Spottiswoode, 1871, price 10d.). ‘There is 
an historical introduction, which notices the use of} Tae Use o 
parasols from the earliest times, It begins :— Cheetham’s ‘1 

“ In spite of the comparatively recent introduction of | there is an ar 
x, | Scudamore. 

¢ East, where they seom firet | osaries by M 

tearay’, originated. As a protection from) tbe: rain, | writer says :— 
ipven-| “The rosary 

ing heats of the modets, Pius 
In the Ninerite | Dominic the ‘i 
two are prac- | blessed Virgin.’ 

It would be unnecessary, as the ref ment bea signs 

it wor un! (, a8 the references can 
be seen so easily in this volume, to give the 1000: ¢ The ous 
instances of the use of the parasol as noticed in | Sontrivance.” 
classical writers, Bat one or two extracts may be | . th ionaat 
given from more modern writers, in reply to the ah God, ifa. 
Fivatt to show that the parasol was in use before a irieonth-oca 

te named, and that not in France :— aaa 

aoe tind of round fan crabelowing that ty ts 

. oral 
ats eo 

: 7 ties,’ p. i ern As 
sued tr the caine way. Uy Hides aod Ee being wach as | Notte (7% 
they ‘commonly call umbrellas, that is, thingis that | Supplement t 
minister shadow unto them for shelter against the | style Oliver.” 
evcrohisg heats of He anne a Lon, The Earl of C 

lis rave, ‘French an ition : 

1673. Ombrelle’ is translated “an vmbrello; © (fashion | 92 autograph 
of) round and broad fanne, wherewith the Indians (and | C&s*4t esse m 
from them our great ones) preserve themselves from the | Question sho: 
heat of a scorching sunne; and hence, any little shadow, | When he eag 
fanne, or thing, wherewith women hide their faces fro’ | ‘Can a man 
the sunne.’"—Jbid, saved ?” 

The use in England is also traced from 1620,} Walthamstoy 
pp. xx et seq. The use in France is probably| or Ol, fo 
shown by Octave Uzanne in ‘ The Sunshade, Muff, | th, dim. Nec 
and Glove,’ translated, with illustrations, by Paul Neddy. 
Avril, Lond, J. C. Nimmo & Bain, 14, King Joo 
William Street, Strand. The title of the French | Noll is sic 
work is ‘L’Ombrelle.” Ep. Marsnaut, | 1 prefixed. 

[The Rev, W. E. Bucxzey refers to ‘L’Ombrelle’ and | Yorkshire I] 
the information it supplies, Mr. AxtHoxy R, Cannot 
to Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ and Chambers's* Book} With this 
of Days; and @. 8. B.to the ‘Penny Cyclopmedia’ from | toe Ed ward, 
wi ¢ quotes four lines taken from Gay's ‘ Trivia,’] Nell for Elle 


Dustin to Loxpow 1x 1770 (7% 8. iv. 244).— 6 
The old stage coaches were often called “ machines” Saar 
before they carried the mails (f.e., about 1784) and | Propabiity 
became “ mail coaches.” E. Watrorp, MA. |°'% Reb me 
‘Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. in 
member the 
Kyocuma vows Oxp Sanvn (7% 8. iv. 243) — Jere, 
The epigram was written ot the period of the fa \ Bab Boy, 0 
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‘The beautiful old use of the word, “O Lord, pre- 
vent and follow us,” is quite beside the point in 
question. ‘el the affix pre means 7 Pelee phd 
meaning lopes into “anticipate,” an: n 
a ‘into cbatraotion by preoccupation of ground. 

n’s fine line gives this :— 

Perhaps forestalling might prevented them, 
But immediately we see that there is more in- 
volved, and that the poetical ellipsis is “from duly 
returning.” When, therefore, you merely wish to 
allude to the person hindered, you require no pre- 
position from ; but when the object must also be 
stated, then ‘is required. “ He would have 
been there, but the police prevented him.” Bat if 
you wish to state what it was they prevented his 
doing, you add, “from attending the meeting.” 
Here the construction is more than allowable ; it 
is inevitable. ©. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow, 


Oocrozer Orvs (7™ §. iv, 167, 274).—Defoe 
exposed the members of this ‘‘club,” or “cave” 
as we would now call it, inhis Review; see Minto's 
* Daniel Defoe,’ p. 96 (‘ English Men of Letters”). 

Rovert F, Garpiver. 

‘Cor. Cuntstorner Copier (7 S. iv. 167, 274). 
—Let me add that Col. Copley was one of the four 
Parliamentary commanders appointed to treat, on 
July 18, 1646, with the ison at the surrender 

‘outefract Castle. @ other three were Mr. 
WWassnil (a lawyer), Col. Bright, and Col, (Chas.) 


They treated there in that place as long as light of 
day did appeare, till about 9 m Clock, but Concluded 
‘upon Nothi but deferred it of till about 9a Clock of 
the next at we time they sppoynted to meste 

‘oyn 





againe. Dy that time Genrall iter & Collonell 

Overton came into the Tent, & drunke wth them, & 

soe went away” (‘Sieges of Pontefract Castle,’ p. 143). 
R, H. H, 

Pontefract. 

Goes (7 8. iv. 228).—The writer of the entries 
referred to may have been a wily Welshman who 
intended to his English neighbours, for I 
find that in Welsh gwys means “ people,” and that 
seems to be the exact meaning of gues in the 
entries in question. F. J. Vitty. 


Anoprnz Neckxacs (6" §. ix. 85,132 ; x. 377). 
—This once popular remedy for the troubles attend- 
ant upon teething is mentioned in an article en- 
titled ‘Pharmacopmia Empirica’ in Gent, Mag. 
xviii. (1748), 346-50. It was invented by one 
Dr, Tanner, whose death is recorded in Gent, 
Mag., xxi. (1751), 139. R. BP. 
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“Noraixa’s new, &e.” (7% 8, iv. 194, 257).— 
The following delightful phrase of a good-humoured 
Cornish housemaid will be a good commentary on 

this: “Well, well—some du du it this wey— 


before his 

which he h 

‘thus ;— 
“Wir, 


some du dao it that way—yu du du it that way— \ wWighon, mh, 
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of consecration of s church by Bp. Andrews.” 

Gately on sim fates, although all the other 

books advertised with it have their sizes quoted. 
go, CLuLow. 


Garris (7% 8. iv. 204).—The survival of gattin 
in England, applied in the case cited to a certain 
small copse near Hastings, must be regarded as a 

interesting fact ; but a safer mol than 
tha’ wogeertedl | Caltte: lands ive iy biter 
(Auguste) in his ‘Dict. d’Etymologie Francaise, 
ed. 1873. Under the word “Gater” Schéler 
gays :— 

“In Old French there is an adjective gquaste, meanil 
‘untilled,” ‘solitary,’ ‘in bad ‘csaitlon’ equiralent 0 
the Italian guasto and the Portuguese gasie, from the 
Latin vastus. The ancient form of the verb, however, 
‘vix., gastiy, the root of the substantive guastine, gastine, 
weaning “a glade or open space in a wood,’ *n desert,’ 
urs the Flot oteiyee, owtyer, eryoss 8! irer 

wa j = direct 
Beriration from the OI ign German word sustjan, 
‘which has the same meaning.” 
It is, of course, unnecessary to dwell y 80 
familiar a fact as the dropping out of s oak many 
French words, and the modern use of the circum- 
flex accent to indicate this. With reference to 
the change of w into g, I will not venture upon 
the subject of phonological laws, but confine myself 
to giving one illustration of their action. I well 
remember that my worthy friend of many years 
ago, Don Manuel V——- B—, from South 
America, could never quite succeed (perhaps be- 
cause he was too old) in saying “Wardour.” He 
made efforts to do so, but the general result was 


“Gardour.” To most readers of ‘N. & Q.’ also | Wood 


it may be superfluous to point out the etymo- 
logical identity of ward and guard, warranty and 
guarantee, the English war and the French 
, the English warren and French garenne. 
add a leas familiar example, one that appears to 
have escaped the notice of Prof, Skeat—to warn 
and to garnish, the latter, in thia instance, being » 
law term, meaning “to warn, to give notice.” 

Our English word waste is variously defined as 
“a desolate or uncultivated country”; “land un- 
tilled, though capable of tillage”; and ‘those 
lands which are not in any man’s occupation, but 
lie common.” Prof. Skeat draws it from the Old 
French wast, derived from the Old High German 
waste, and adds the remark, ‘borrowed from the 
Latin wastus.” He continues :— 








‘Aryan type, WASTA; root unknown)” (“Concise Etymo- 
(agar Din by Walter W. Skeat, Iss . bss 
In this final “root unknown” we seem to run 
waste and gattin to earth, and there we may let 
them rest. On intermediate stages, however, in 
the history of the word Ducange's Latin glossary 

aoay be profitably consulted, Ducsn~ 7 
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we ature of the causes which produce the 
Hrguent eater shane wih are noticed in « climate 
as our own, The volume before us (which forms one 
of the “‘ International Scientific Series”) eete these forth 
in a particularly Jucid manner. Nor iaita mere hed wre 
tion of existing knowledge, for the reaulta of many of the 
author's original and unpublished researches areincluded 
in ita pages. Explanations are also given of the sources 
of ordinary popular proguostics of the weather; why 
these sometimes fal ‘why, also, forecasts derived from 
the motion of the barometer at any station sometimes 





are erroneous; and the methods by which 8p- 
proach to certainty can be ob! e use of 
synoptic charts at a central office, t! even these 
‘must occasionally fail. 


The on SCN Dictionary. Vol. VI. Part Il, 
(Carsell & Co.) 


‘Tux volume iasue of the ‘ Eneyclopsedic Dietionary ‘(oot 
to be confounded with the issue in monthly 
approaching completion, the second part of a ne 
volume earrying the alphabet from ‘shoe to “Tar- 
tuffism,” To the value of the book as a work of reference 
we have borne continuous testimony, and the constant 
allusions to it in our pages show what hold it has taken 
upon the public. Jt is not wholly new to regard @ dic- 
tionary as a book to be read fur entertainment, A man, 
however, may spend an unoccupied hour worse then in 
reading the more ecientific essays in this volume. The 
Otadeat, at least, of botany, Rosloxy, astronomy, ke, vil 
find much to interest as well as to benefit, the 
illustrations to special words will add greatly to ie ad- 
vantage, Readers of belles lettres even may gain, What 
reader of Mr. Swinburne will not be thankful for the 
illustration of the ‘Sun-dew,’ which forms the subject of 
ove of Mr, Swinburne’s most tender poems} 


The Magazine of Art 1887. (Cassell & Co.) 

Oxk more yolume of the Magazine of Art appears with 
the custicunry wealth and variety of oubtents, From the 
earliest products of mediwval schools to the Royal 
Academy and the Salon. of this year, the growth of art 
is illustrated in the goodly and capacious volume. Many 
pictures of highest interest by Palma Vecchio, Turner, 
and other artists, old and new, are reproduced in full- 
size engravings. Spots of historical or general interest— 
Tewkesbury and Farnley Hall, with its Turner associa- 
tions—are illustrated. The whole is, indeed, a treasure- 
house of beauty. With the beginning of the present: 
Yolume a new feature ia inaugurated in the issue with 
each monthly part of an etcbing, photogravure, or eteel 
plate, The execution of the plates is remarkable. An 
illustration such ag that of Mr, Pett: ‘Two Strings to 
his Bow’ is sufficient to popularize the ‘wolume, 























discussed in the Review is aaneteuke A vexed ques 
tion which bas slept of late is revived in Mr. Davis's 
*Kmployment of Indian Auxiliaries in the American 
War.’ Mr, Hardy sends also e paper on ‘The Movements 
of the Roman Legion.” Miss Nurgute’s * England under 
the Angevin Kinga’ isreviewed by Dr. Freeman. Other 
reviews are written by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole and Mr. 
W. H. Stevenson, 





Pror, Aytonto Favaro, of Padua, has been charged 
by the Italian Government with the supervision of a new 
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itimacy.” In Newton's ‘Display of Heraldry’| ever, seems ev: 
bend sinister is stated to represent “a scarf or | Glover's ‘ Roll ’( 
i If shoulder......The 





sve been mostly turned in the other direction, | however, clear! 
from a vulgar notion that it resembled a mark of | adopted by an i 
illegitimacy.” After describing the baton (batoon | Twenge. Any 
or }) as a mark of illegitimacy, he goes on to | “ baston” are, b 
tay that “thin device must not be confounded | fact that in a'r 
th the honourable ordinary, a bend sinister...... mate sons appet 
In later times the mark of illegitimacy has always | ings by the ad: 
been the battoon......in the direction of » sinister | “Sir Johan Lor 
bend.” Here, surely, is sufficient evidence that | label de azure,” 
there is no authority for describing the bend | macy. ne pra 
sinister as “one of the marks of bastardy.” | been to assign t 
Perhaps it is only fair to quote the following from | bend or bendw 
Mr. John E. Cussans’s ‘ book of Heraldry,’ | Clarendon, a ne 
“'The diminutives of the bend sinister are the | bore, Or, on a 
Searpe, which is one-half its width, and the Baton, | argent, John 
wi is one-fourth. The latter, like the ribbun, | Gaunt by Cat! 
is conped at the extremities, and both are generally | coat made up 0 
as marks of Illegitimacy,’—by Mr. | tagenets, name! 
COuseans, but apparently by no one else. There| bend gules the 
can be no question that the bend sinister was not | three points azi 
a mark of illegitimacy. Unfortunately, autho-| de lis or, But i! 
rities so differ that it is impossible to affirm with | are not sinister 
equal certainty that the baton is not a diminutive| Instances m 
of the bend sinister, though this would appear to| been said to | 
be the case, “one of the m 
It would seem, from a careful consideration of | and fast rule fc 
the facts, that heralds have never in reality agreed | ever been adop 
upon any one badge as a special and undoubted 
mark of illegitimacy, nor, indeed, does it appear 
probable that they should do so. It has been re- 
marked by 8 modern writer that no person is DR. JC 
bound to use arme, and that therefore no person| On October 
would willingly bear a coat which should mark him | & Co. offered fo 
out amongst his fellows as of base origin. Hence | the ‘Three Ci 
probably arises the fact that all, or nearly all, | property, descr 
arms indicating illegitimacy by means of the | substantially bi 
baton sinister are borne, at least in England, by | with draper's s 
persons descended from the illegitimate offpring of | occupied now : 
the royal family, such as the Scotts, Fitzroys, Beau-| Clarke.” The 
clercs, and Fits-Olarences, the honour of descent | that this pro 
from royalty, however derived, being apparently re- | ‘ admirers o! 
garded as of an importance countervailing the degra- | generally,” for 
lation of bastardy. In the ‘Book of St. Albans’ we | Dr. Samuel J 
do, however, find a law on the subject which it is de- | ‘‘ample dry cel 
sirable to quote, “ All the bestardes of wll cort-\thop, ating: 
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‘ited, at my request, a full ins] 
Heer ts ngial pay relating to the sale of 
the Johnson house at Lichfield in 1785. In the 
accounts we read, ‘‘ For the purchase of Dr. John- 
son's House. Bold for 2351.,” a year’s rent, 121. 
Among the frrmentee year’s land tax, 13s; a 
year’s rent due to the Corporation, 2s. 6d. (it is 
now 23.). In accordance with the codicil of Dr. 
Tehavon's will, ne money are riee the sale 
yin, expenses), 21; 108, was 
Piatwen Thomas and Benjamin Johnson, 
William Whiting and Ann his wife, and Mary 
Bill, whoee signatures and receipts are appended to 
the pa; vz, the whole acoount being “settled and 
all by us to be true and correct,” July 17, 
1786, so that it is a curious coincidence that a few 
months after the century since the sale Dr. John- 
son’s house has again been sold, and sold this time 
to another representative of the name. 


T. O. Nosiz. 
Greenwood Road, Dalston, 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


OniorvaL or ‘OrMBELINE’ AND POSSIBLY OF 
‘Tax Teupest. —Many commentators have pointed 
out the difficulty of tracing the source of Shake- 

’s ‘Cymbeline,’ while in the case of ‘The 
mpest’ they have been completely baffled. To 
the former play Holinshed’s ‘Chronicle’ contributed 
the quasi-historical setting, and the ‘ Decamerone’ 
the Jachimo element of the plot; but for the 
banished Belarius and Leonatus Posthumus it 
has been felt that Shakespeare must have drawn 
upon another source. This source Mr. W. W. 
Lloyd, in his ‘Critical Essays on the Plays of 
Shakespeare,’ supposes to have been an early play, 
now lost, in which Belarius and Posthumus 
were originally one, and out of which they were 
subsequently duplicated by Shakespeare (ed. 1875, 
p. 489). This conjecture was natural under the 
circumstances ; but, as I hope to show, is unsup- 
ported by facts. For the original of part of 
“Cymbeline,’ as well as of the character of Prospero 
and several incidents in ‘The Tempest,’ will be 
found in ‘The Rare Triamphs of Love and Fortune,’ 
originally printed in black-letter quarto in 1589, 
reprinted and edited by J. Payne Collier for the 
Roxburghe Club in 1851, and subsequently again 
in 1874 in Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s edition of ‘Dods- 
ley’s Old English Plays’ (vol. vi.). 

After reading the play the similarity between 
the ‘Rare Triumphs’ and ‘Cymbeline’ appeared 
to me so striking that I was astonished to find 
that it had escaped Collier's notice. At least, he 
made no mention of it in his “General Introduc- 
tion,” which is reprin ited in Hazlitt’s Dodsley. 
Knowing that the old play had been accessible so 
Jong, I hesitated to communicate what: must be to 
most soholars » “chestnut” until 1 had consoled 
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meeting of two tides or by id rushing of ieee tide 
up 8 narrowing estuary.’ fo. 1 meaning does not 
caem to be satisfactorily established, for it is marked 
with 7,* but it is supposed to come from “ 
bdra, wave, billow.” And as for No, 2 mea 
it is considered doubtful whether it is the 






QOaudebec whenever a high flood-tide sets in 
strongly against the downward course of the 
river.” I thought this would be an excellent 
opportanity for making out the real French 
equivalent for bore in this sense,t and I aocord- 
ingly referred to the French Figaro of the same 
date, and there, in the description of the same 
accident, the word used was | aces (“une barre, 
haate de dix pieds, a pris en travers le navire, qui 
a été balayé et a chavird”). This looks as if bore 
and barret were the same word, and, if so, the 
French word is evidently the older. We can 

fectly understand also why the word barre 
= bar) has been applied to such a tidal wave, for 
this forms just as great barrier for the time being 
as the bar of s river (also called barre) does 
permanently. The Daily News speaks of this 
frequently occurring tidal wave in the Seine as 
“this wall of water.” The only difficulty is, Why 
is the French barre ordinarily represented by bar 
in English, and in this particular case by bore ?§ 
It is possible, however, that bore=“ malady of 
ennui” (‘N.E.D.’), whence =ennui, annoyance, 





* The only example given is, curiously enough, spelled 
dare, and it seems to me somewhat doubtful whethe 
a substantive at all. Stratmann, however, has fou! 
amples of the form bare (he writes it bdre}, to which he 
gives the meaning of “ bore, fluctus, unda "; whilst in the 
*N.ED.,’ .v, Bare,” this meaning is not even mentioned 
and no reference is given to bore. In Ducange I find 
the Low Latin bara—fiuctus, unda. 

+ The only equivalent I had hitherto been able to find 
was ras (or ras) de marée (ace Gasoc and Littré), but 
according to Littré this ia an upheaval of the eea due to 
something more than the tide. 

t Littre’s definition of barre in this sense is “les 
premigres lames quo Ia marge montante pousse dans un 
fleuve,” Bescherelle’s, which pleases me better, is 
“ligne ou vague Glevée, transversale, constante, que 
produit le choc des eaux des grands fleuver, descendant 
avec force contre les eaux de Ia mer, qui remontent par 
effet de Ia marée,” 








§ It is admitted in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ however, that bore= 
wave was at one time spelled bare, See note *, And 
Boar (the animal) was sometimes spelled bare in M.E. 
(‘N.E.D.’), whilet in Old French barre was sometimes 
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where the clock was made will be indicated by the 
language or dialect in which the names = wiven. 


Replies. 


ST. GEORGE'S, BLOOMSBURY. 
(7 8, iv. 325.) 


Mr. Pouon’s suggestion that the original design of figu 


Hawksmoor’s fine steeple at St. George's, Blooms- 
bury, 80 seriously mutilated a few years back to 
gratify some pedantic purism, should be made 
good is excellent, and I trust that it will be carried 
out. But why should he call the missing objects 
“dragons”? The animals which stood at the base 
of the spire, and so admirably broke the transition 
from the tower to the stepped pyramid, now too 
abrupt, were the royal supporters, the lion and the 
unicorn. These supporters, however much out of 
keeping with modern ideas of religious propriety, 
were an essential part of the architect’s conception, 
and their loss has grievously marred its complete- 
ness. New churches built at the end of the seven- 
teenth or beginning of the eighteenth centuries, 
and they were few enough, were commonly named 
after the reigning sovereign or some royal person- 
age. I mw tance St. Ann’s, Soho; St. Ann’s, 
Limehouse ; St. James's, Piccadilly ; and, in addi- 
tion to the church now under consideration, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square; St. George’s-in-the- 
East ; and St. George the Martyr, Queen Square. 
St. George's, Bloomsbury, may be regarded as 
the crowning example of this not very reverent 
adulation. mnsecrated in 1731, in the early years 
of the reign of George II., and bearing his name, 
the steeple was designed ss a memorial of the 
reigning “Defender of the Faith,” with the statue of 
the king at the summit of the spire, and the royal 
supporters “hugging” the base. Horace Walpole 















condemns the steeple as “s masterpiece of ab- 
sordity.” But though the purity of its taste is 
more than questionable, it is a composition of 
great dignity and considerable originality. The 
idea of a stepped pyramid surmounted by a statue, 
it is true, was wed by Hawksmoor from 
Pliny’s description of the mausoleum of Hali- 
carnassus, bat the carrying out the idea was 
his own. Nor can any one see it, now that the 
houses are cleared away, without agreeing in Mr. 
Fergusson’s opinion that the whole fabric “forms 
as picturesque s group as almost any church in 
London.” I do not know whether the epigram 
elicited by the unusual character of the steeple at 
the time of its erection is 20 familiar as to forbid 
its reproduction here :— 
When Henry the Eighth left the Pope in the lurch, 
‘The Protestants made him the Head of the Church ; 
But Seceges good subjects, the Bloomsbury people, 
Instead of the Church make bim head of the ateople, 
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8. Onarnock. 


Tours axp THE Inrropuction oF ToBacco (7% 
8. iv. 368).—The envoys of Obristopher Columbus 
to Guahani (San Salvador) were certainly the first 

jnainted with the use of smoki 


mentioned in tk 
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of the East, specially to Athens, Sm » and 
Constantinople. It seems, however, that tebacco 
was used for smoking in Persia and China three or 
four centuries before the discovery of America 
(Pallas, Meyer, &., who write that the Chinese 
yellow tobacco is the same as the American 
‘nicotiana rustica). As to the smokers in the| and by many of 
‘Thousand and One Nights,’ it seems impossible | call Simaitha “ 
to ascertain if they smoked haschisch, American, | ditionis,” referri 
or Persian tobacco. The botanist Neander thinks | part of this idyl 
that the Persian and Dutch merchants have an 
equal right to claim the honour of the invention. R38. B. will 

JoskrH REINACH. | second idyl of 

Paris, Calvert. 


Tobacco is mentioned in the story of Aboo-| «TuE Foor 
Seer and Aboo-Keer (‘Thousand and One Nights” | Comes from t 
ch. xxvii); but there is the following note in| Siberia, 

Lane’s edition (1877), vol. iii. p. 663 :-— 

“ As it is cortain that most of the stories in this work | | CHRISTABEL 
‘were written at least half a century before the introduc: | friends have w 
tion of tobacco into the East (hich happened about the| peared, telling 
close of the sixteenth century), this tale must bave been merely the S; 

a copyist or e original ‘ies: 
I think Yt most probable that the latter was the case. | ‘D8t I have nc 
fie tale, with the mention of tobacco, is contained in| Tance, and am 

Calcutta edition of the complete work, end in the body must ha) 
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goose 

parson, “I cannot tell; bat I 
‘see a goose without thinking of your grace.” 

Goose pie was in olden days a favourite Christ- 

mas dish, Bishop Warbarton tells of a maniacal 

person who ined himeelf transformed into 


goose pie. “A bra’ goose pye” is mentioned by 
aie Rameay as 0 ‘ule dainty. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

. 5 7h 
(sro; ik td, 904, 66; Ii 10L 962; ine 108, 828)” 
Vol. XII. 

P. 2a. “Roubillac” is generally spelt Roubdiliac, 
as at 313 b, 
P. 2. Josiah Conder. Miller, ‘Singers and 


D 
Pp 4 5. Conduitt. Stukeley’s ‘ Diaries,’ i, ii. 

. 7,8. Congreve. Garth praises “tuneful 
Congreve.” Gay makes the prentices “o’er Con- 
greve smile” (‘ Trivia,’ ii. 562), and classes him 
with Prior, Swift, and Pope (Epist. iv.). Pattison 
rae “Congreve with a just politeness warms” 
I's ‘Miscell.,’ 1727, i. 143). See ‘Letters of 


ve Men, Taglors ‘Biog. Leod.,’ and a corre- | 136. 


dence in the weekly supplement of the Leeds 
fercury during this summer. 
P. 11. Sir Thomas Coningsby. Dingley, ‘ Hist. 
from Marble.’ 
P. 22, Bernard Connor signed the document, 
1696, prefixed to Garth's ‘Dispensary.’ 
P. 35 b. For Drake, “ Yorkshire,” read Drake, 


Eboracum, 
P. 44a, line 22, For “Milton” read Hilton. 
e246 b. Bishophill Elder, Yorkshire. Omit 
Peete eas 
,. $F) -on-{ [amber,” read. 
Pp. 60,01, Edw. Conway. ‘Onmden Miscell.,’vi. 
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Philips,’ 
that before the king feb. 10, 1677/8, and | i 
tn Providenon’ That Pablo in 1706 was | sas 


on Christianity. He was an intimate friend of Bp. 
Patrick, in whose ‘ Autobiog.’ there are many 


notices of him ; and Oct. 16, 1694, is given as the | &. 


date of his death 49, 147, 153, 174, 241). 
P. 438 b. For “ Etonienses” read Etonenses. 
P. 440 a “Hinde” is printed “Hynde” at 


305. 
P. 440 b. Oraggs. Amborst’s ‘Terre Filius,’ 
90. 
P, 445 b. Omit comma after “ Kirkpatrick.” 
P. 448 a. John Craig. There is a notice of his 
Theol. Christ. Princ. Math.’ in O. Leslie's 
‘ Trath of Christianit iy. 

P. 449 b. Oraig’s ‘De Hominio.’ See Thoresby’s 
‘Diary and Corres.’ W. C. B. 


HEIBERG AND MENGES ‘EUCLIDIS 
ELEMENTA’: BOOKS I, TO IIL 

This book, of which, many years the late 
Dr. Todbectoe wrote “ that “hore a hope of 
its early appearance,” has at length appeared. At 
int tween 1883 and 1886 four volumes, 
containing the ‘Elements,’ have been published 
by Messrs. Teubner in their series of and 
Latin classics, forming, indeed, part of a complete 
edition of Euclid’s works. Any one desiring to 
obtain the latest information on the subject should 
consult Heiberg’s ‘Studien iiber Enuklid.’ This 
edition, however, will suffice for most students, for 
it supplies a revised Greek text, a Latin translation 
both ingenious and faithful, figures, and, in the 
foot-notes to each page, a full and minute digest of 
the varie: lectiones of the MSS. and references to 
the works and editions of Proclus, Theon, Sim- 
plicius, Campanas, &c. In the preface to the first 
volume, and in the introductions to the several 
books, interesting details are given of the literary 
history connected with them. 

It is here proposed to jot down a few notes, 
chiefly relating to Euclid’s phraseology, suggested 
by a perusal of Books i-vi. In the definitions 
(pot), we notice that a point is onpeiov, instead 
of the more usual word ortyui. The lexicons, 
indeed, give onpetov xpovov as equivalent to 
punctum temporss. Any point is rixov a, a 
chance point. Superficies is ériddveca ; and here 
we have an instance, I think, of that wonderful 
flexibility and range in meaning which character- 

many Greek words. That the same word 
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earlier period, 
leet et adore neta ad 
arranged in proper order indexed, 

i ina few minutes whether 

the year and the allegation I wanted were there. 
The index which the clerk showed to me com- 
menced in 1715, but continued for only a few 


e 
: 
E 
g 
: 
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two persons in less than one week. 

The utmost care should be taken that these 
ts the origina! allegations ofthe Dena and Ohaptat 
ry e Dean an 
of Westminster, which the late Col. J. L. Ohoter 
told us, shortly before his death (May 26, 1882), 
“had long been in the custody of the solicitors of 
the Dean and Chapter, having been only a few 
Years ago sold to a papermaker and converted into 
pulp”! (See p. 1 of thevolameof ‘Mar. Lic Weat, 
and Vic. Gen.’ issued by the Harl. Soc.) 

O. Mason. 


Bicuarp Goopman.—I have before me ‘A 
Picture of Carlisle,’ published in 1810, which is a 
wort of guide-book to the city and surrounding 
district, Amongst other things, it gives short 
biographies of several of our Cumbrian worthies. 
In the account of Richard Goodman it says, “It 
is scarcely known what sphere of life he filled, but 
he seems to have possessed a mind superior to the 
generality in ordinary stations.” What a blow to 
homan ambition that a contributor to the Gentle- 


Ferguson and Nanson, he a under date 
1718, a2 “Richard Goodman, Yaq,,” a brother of 
the Glovers’ Guild. This f 


sufficient to show that he held some position above 
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balances” would mean “ a pair of pair of scales.” 
It is found in Tyndale’s rendering of Rev. vi. 5, 
and in all subsequent versions (including the 
A.Y.), with the exception of the Douay, until the 
Revisers of 1881 corrected it into “m balance,” 
which is the word (“a balaunce”) used in Wycliffe’s 
translations, The expression “a pair of balances” 
must, therefore, have came into vogue between the 
times of Wycliffe and of Tyndale. Can any one 
point out its first usage in a book ? 


W. T. Lynx. 
Blackheath. 


Tuomas Moors, THe Port.—Had he a brother 
Abraham? Henry T. Wake. 
Wingfield Park, Derbyshire, 


Brrow on Aoricurrore.—Did Byron ever 
study agricultare? J have three books, formerly 
his, in which are some pencil notes, believed to be 
in his handwriting. The books are ‘ Agricultural 
Sarveys of Kent,’ 1805 ; ‘Middlesex,’ 1807; and 
‘Leicester and Ratland,’ 1809. 

Heyer T. Wake. 

Wingfield Park, Derbyshire, 





Replies, 


, THE COURTENAYS, ARE THEY DESCENDED 
FROM THE CAPETS! 
(7 8. iv. 287.) 

There seems to be a prevailing opinion that 
because Barke’s ‘Peerage’ is bound in red and 
edited by an official that it is an authority to 
be trusted for statements referring to remote as 
well as recent times; bat it will be found to be 
nothing of the sort. Numberless corrections 
have 9j in the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ but 
are unheeded, A comparison of dates makes it 
impossible for Pierre de Courtenay to have been 
the ancestor of the English Courtenays, and Lord 
Ashburton’s work, ‘Genealogical Memoirs of the 
Royal House of France,’ printed in 1625, is the 

book that suggests it. Mn. Donan is referred 

to M. du Bouchet's folio monograph, printed at 
Paris in 1661, ‘ Hist. Gen. de Ja Maison Royale de 
Courtenay,’ a copy of which will be found in the 
Art Library, South Kensington Museum, if not in 
the British Museam. There ix also a long note of 
my own in ‘N. & Q.” 6S. iii. 1. The assertion 
in the register of Ford Abbey (Dugdale, ‘ Mon. 
Angl.,’ i, 786) that Reginald de Courtney was a 
son of Florus, o son of Louis the Fat, deserves some 
consideration. It is not known, so faras I am aware, 
that Louis had a son so named, but he had a half- 
brother Florus (or Fleury), who married the heiress 
of Nangis, and had o daughter Elizabeth by her, 
who carried that fief to Ansel de Venisy, her bus- 
band. That Fleary might have bad snother wile, 
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Say be will Leaipiar hepesed Seni Jovor's ‘Old 
1008,” im) into 
Trish social life in be Seer Silver 
Hand. Noman. 


Fiontious Iupaiwte (7* 8. iv. 88).—Why not 
make known the facts in each instance when ascer- 
tained? Mp. Watrorp is probably familiar with 
an American book by Mr. Whitney, entitled ‘A 
Modern Proteus,’ which makes a wholesale exposure 
of one of the tricks of booksellers in publishing old 
books under new names. Fictitious imprints are en- 
titled toliketreatment. Allourlibraries, bothintheir 
manuscript and printed catalogues, give the cor- 
rect imprint in brackets when it is known that the 
publisher's imprint is false. A most pernicious 
custom that has long prevailed is post-dating the 
imprint. So early as July and August I have seen 
books bearing the following year’s date. When did 
this form of falsehood originate? 

Gastox Dz Brrngvat. 

Philadelphia, U.8, 


*Noran’s Tarasvke’ (7% 8. iv. 327),—This 
ballad was written by “Claribel” (Mrs, Charles 
Barnard). It was adapted to an Irish melody, 
and sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby, and was 
published by Boosey & Sons in 1864. 

GFR B, 

Henny, Lorp Cuirrorp (7* S. iv. 327).—Mr. 
Jounson will find an account of Henry, Lord 
Clifford, the “shepherd” Earl of Cumberland, in 
Mr. Walford’s ‘Chapters from Family Chests,’ 
vol. i. p. 144, Mos in Usse. 


Onrenigs (7% §S, iv, 348).—It may interest Mz. 
Vrvran to know that one of these travelling 
entertainments, mentioned by the Editor, was 
perambulated about this city within the last 
three years. It consisted of s large square box 
mounted on wheels; there were little windows all 
round through which you might gaze at the 
wonders of the solar system, the inside being 
illuminated at night, which had s very pretty 
effect ; ‘and all for one penny.” 

OBERT F, GaRpDInER. 





Glasgow. 
Refer to the account of the boy’s experiences at 


the “slow torture called an orrery,” in “ Birthday | 


Celebrations,” ch. xix. of Dickens's ‘ Uncommercial 
Piavellos Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 
fasting. 


Nexson (7 S. iv. 367)—I can find no mention 
of this portrait in five different biographies of Nel 
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century.” Marcel is represented as blindfold, 
ienealigg down, and on the left side is the exe- 
cutioner wielding a large two-handed sword. On 
the scaffold is the pillory, in which it ix said 
prior to his execution he was “turned round 
several times.” This is a circular cage made of 
wood, and not at all resembling the modern 
pillory in use in this country. Nemo cannot be 
correct in his assertion that “a short cylinder 
of wood, about the diameter of an ordinary adult 
beech or birch-tree, say twelve inches roughly 
squared down to nine,” was the usual block used 
for the decapitation of state criminals. Perhaps 
such a one might have been used for the purpose 
occasionally, in what the executioner in ‘ Anne of 
Geierstein’ called “cellar or dungeon practice”; 
und very likely on a rough one of this description 
Simon Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
executed by the insurgents, in the days of Wat 
‘Tyler and Lord Say, by the orders of Jack Cade in 


- 1450. 

In ‘Trials of Charles I. and the Regicides,’ no 
author's name prefixed, a yolume in the “ Family 
Library Series,” is a folding plate in outline, * from 
an engraving published at Amsterdam in 1649,” 
representing the execution of Charles I, The un- 
fortunate king is depicted as kneeling in front of 
a large solid block of wood, perhaps in size about 
three feet by two, and in form very much like that 
which may be seen at the present moment in the 
Tower, and was several times depicted by George 
Cruikshank in the romance ‘The Tower of Lon- 
don.’ Mauger, the headsman, in the same story, 
describes the death of the old Countess of Salisbury 
in a verse of his song, but this is not actually true 
in all its details :— 

Salisbury’s Countess, she would not die, 

Asa proud dame should, decorously ; 

Lifting my axe, I split her skull, 

And the edge sinee then bas been notched and dull, 

It seems difficult to account for the unfortunate 
queen Anne Boleyn being styled by Neato on 
p. 344 a parvenue (the italics are his), when she 
waa the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, represen- 
tative of one of the oldest families in England, 
and possessor of extensive estates in Kent and 
Norfolk. She was also the granddaughter of the 
Duke of Norfolk, and the cousin of the greatest 
ornament of his age, Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey. In the fine cruciform charch of Salle, in 
Norfolk, are some ancient brasses of the Boleyns, her 
ancestors, remaining, and there is the tradition of 
a slab in the pave of the church covering ber 
dishononred ushes, She is known lo have spent 
some portion of her early life at Llickling, in 
Norfolk, though it is said that Hever Castle, in 
Kent, another seat of Sir Thomas Boleyn, was the 
place where Henry VLII. first fell in love with her. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 
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hand, that this roof was ily removed from the 
church of St. Patrick, Peel to cover that 
which had been erected, of the same size, on 
the mainland. On the other hand, it is said 
that the roof was made from beams taken 
from the cathedral within the ints of Peel 
Castle, I should feel obliged if any one would 
kindly inform me which, if either, of these state- 
ments is correct, and of the dates relating thereto, 
or let me know where I may obtain such informa- 
tion, Wits Marri, 
6, Waldegrave Road, Teddington. 
Sorurion or RippLe WanTEp.— 
‘Twelvo pears hanging high, 
‘Twelve knights riding by ; 
Each knight took a pe r, 
And yet left eleven there ! 
It is No. 200 in Halliwell’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes and 
Nursery Tales, but no solution is are. We 


“ Betwonr.”—I shall be very glad if any one can 
tell me what is the origin of the hymn tune called 
“Belmont.” Who is the composer, and where can 
I find the tune? ~L oO. M. 


“Wrspsor Daotnerr’: Jorpax’s ‘Royat 
Anxsour’—I shall feel very grateful if some reader 
of ‘N. & Q. will kindly send me a transcript. of 
pp: 87 and 88 of ‘ Windsor Drollery,’ 1672, retain- 
ing all the pecnliarities of spelling. The copy in 
the British Museum, of which I have recently had 
a asipeedl made, unfortunately wants these two 

and I understand that there is no copy of 
the 1672 edition in the Bodleian Library. I shall 
also be glad to learn whether any public or private 
library possesses a perfect copy of the 1671 edi- 
tion; and whether a transcript of it would be 
mitted. The Bodleian copy, as I am inform 
imperfect, wanting pp. 13 to 170. 

Can any of your readers inform me regarding 
Jordan’s ‘Royal Arbor of Loyal Poesie,' 1664, 
whether the first part, consisting of poems, cor- 
rectly ends at p. 80,08 does the copy in the British 
Museum! As the title-page of this is imperfect, 
I shall be thankful to any one sending me a copy 
of the title-page and of the last five lines of p. 50, 
the first part (which also are torn away in the 
British Museam copy), Fravx E. Briss, 

University,Club, New York, U.S, 








‘Gop AND THE Krno.'’—In the churchwardens’ 
accounts of Houghton-le-Spring we find paid in 
1617 “for a booke for the Clarke for writinge of 
the names that was put in to have the booke 
called God and the Kinge, 6d.” What was tho 
book ? J.T, F 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Monocrau,—Some time ago I picked up a co] 
of * Comicorum Greocorum Sententia,’ &., prin! 
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use rendered very uncertain, I have long been col- 
lecting instances of the two words, and shall be glad 
ifany of your readers will help me to extend my 
list, which, when of suitable dimensions, I hope to 
print, and show where mastlyon is clearly A.-S., 
and where maslin is as clearly a form of Mechlin, 
the city. A really full list of dated examples will, 
I feel sure, from the material already collected, 
prove that Pror. Sxear is right in regarding the 
A.-8. word as of exceeding rarity after 1200. 
A. W. Corwerivs Hates, M.A., 
Editor of Northern Notes and Queries. 


Mititary Events ix Prepwoyt, 1690-1696 
ee 8, iv. 367).—The writer of the article on Prince 
jagene in the ‘Biographie Universelle,’ 1815, 
says that the most complete work on his life is 
*“L'Histoiro du Prince Eugene,’ 5 vols. 12mo,, Am- 
sterdam, 1740, Vienne, 1755, compiled by M. de 
Manvillon, But, from its size, it does not seem 
likely to contain such views of the battles as are 
inquired for. The great work which does contain 
views of the victories gained by the Prince begins 
only in 1697 with the battle of Zenta, in Hungary. 
‘The autbor is J. Dumont, and the work is entitled 
*Batailles Gagnées par le Prince Eugene,’ La 
‘Haye, 1725, folio. There was a subsequent 
edition, under the title of ‘Histoire Militaire du 
Prince Eugene,’ 1729, to which there are additions. 
‘by Roussel, forming a second volume, and in 1747 
a third was published, with Marlborough’s cam- 
pein. I have only the 1725 edition, and do not 
iow whether the earlier career of the prince forms 
of the additional matter. This work was pub- 
ished in English also in 1736, as ‘The Military 
History of Prince Eugene and the Duke of Marl- 
borough,’ in 2 vols, folio, by a Dr. John Campbell 
(Lowndes, p. 361, under “ Oampbell”). As the 
French general M. de Catinat gained the victories 
of Staffarde and Marsaglie, the information re- 
quired may possibly be found in some French 
works relating to the war, written from the French 
‘int of view. ‘The Medallic History of Louis 
might prove useful. W. E, Buckcey. 


“To stoxe THE Durcuman” (7* S. iv. 348).— 
The fastest train on the Great Western is known 
as “the Flying Dutchman,” generally abbreviated 
to “the Dutchman”; and as increased pace is 
gained by a liberal supply of coal, the phrase may 
mean ‘To keep the steam up,” “ To go the pace.” 
Having never heard the phrase used, I offer this 
as a conjecturé only. W. E. Buckner. 


In the absence of any context to this quotation, 
I presume it to be of modern date, and would ven- 
ture to suggest that it may apply to a very fast 
express train on the Great Western Railway, com- 
monly called “the Flying Dutchman,” and well 
known to all residents on the line as “ the Dutch- 
man.” As this train travels, 1am told, in some 
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dioceses were commanded to give a particular 
recommendation to all parsons for the advance- 
ment of this so pious a work. The parsons, in 
their turn, were to stir up and persuade the lovi 
subjects to contribute freely und cheerfully, an 
the churchwardens were required to go from house 
to house to receive the Christian and charitable 
contributions, and to take in writing the names of 
the donors and the sums given, and on the next 
Lord's Day to subscribe the whole sums on the 
briefs and slso to enter them in the book of 
accounts for the parish, while the parsons were to 
send the briefs and the money to their archdeacons, 
and finally the money was to be forwarded to 
London, there to be distributed by certain nobles 
and men of the state in the proclamation named. 
The above epitome may be of use to Dean 
Prompree, for I rather gather from his inquiry 


that he is of opinion that Bishop Ken himself was | « 


the Dacian and instigator of the collection for 
the French Protestants, and not simply « bishop 
obsying the commands and orders of the King, in 
common with all other bishops throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

From time to time I have examined a goodly 
number of the parish chests in this county of 
Somerset; but so far I have not come across any 
entry of collections for these French Protestants in 


1687/8. The nearest approach is contained in the | Po" 


books of the overseers of the poor of the small 
parish of Kewstoke, near Weston-super-Mare, 
wherein it is noted that on April 11, 1699, the 
sum of 7s, O4d. was collected “in this Parish 
towards the releife of French Protestants by virtue 
of a breife for that purpose.” Twenty-seven people 
contributed towards this fund, in sums varying 
from one penny to one shilling. 


Envest E. Baker, 
Weston-super-Mare. 


Oiver Car ron Crest (7 §, ii, 347),—The 
Scotch family which uses q civet cat for crest is 
that of Stuart of Inchbreck, Tho reference to 
Nisbet is vol. i, pp. 52, 53, under “Stewart of 


Inchbroek,” J, Woopwarp, 
Montrose. 


“ Ror pes Francais” (‘7% S, i, 368, 478).—The 
French two-sous piece in 1792 bears on the obverse 
the king’s head with the inscription ‘‘ Lonis XVI., 
Roi des Francois, 1792." The reverse has the 
fasces and cap of liberty, encircled by a wreath of 
oak, The inscription reads, ‘La Nation, la Loi, 
Je Roi.” “ L'An 4 de la Liberté,” 

Jous Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 

‘Greater Lonpow’: ax Inaccurate Quota- 
tion (7% S. iy. 407).—With all due respect to 
Mr, Jonn.T. Pace, I cannot see what reason he 
has to somplefn of my version of the monument in 
Little Ilford Church to Mr, Lethieullier, ‘Greater 
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prints confirm the assertion, that the masonry was | @ priors, that 3 
the unfinished basement of an intended lofty stone | she was, wouk 
tower, and that the wood-work was a mere make- honour of her} 
shift. I may name the soaring fléche of Amiens as |the unknown & 
an exception to E. L. G.’s dictum (too trae in| man expect his 
general) that all central timber steeples have | terms the loss 

H, J. Movtg, | another woman 





Dorchester, why should Wc 
e: or allow 
Farrtss (7% §, iv. 364).—There are more ways loreover, I 


of having one’s breath taken away than by running | Mary Hutchin’ 
to catch atrain. The following sentence, from the | his sweetheart 
pene of Dr. F. J. Fonnivauz at the above reference, | minds of some 
nished me with one such: “Shakspere is gener- | which does not 
ally credited with being the father of fairy-lore in | emotion in fav 
England.” I was always under the impression | If a man were 
that the contradictory of that proposition was true, | worth, or into 
in support of which I may be allowed to make a| he might is ¢ 
brief excerpt from a recent lecture I gave in this | that ‘Lucy’ w: 
oity on on ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream’—that | worth was ms 
rach a embodiment of all that is beautifal in| that Prof. Kr 
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cane however much critics may join issue as to the | ‘ Lucy. 

originality of the less ethereal characters of this comedy, Tat the meal 

there oan be no two opinions as to the post's indebtedness | that the lines 
to the fairy m bee Pine be) eand | fusiog ha Ene. To those which 1 


the wo jhakespearean scholar 
Fu 0. Halliwell, in Paes tiastrations of the Fairy | Mra, Wordsw: 
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robably never be informed.” ‘Yet the three chief fairy | ‘be hands of 
tee Oberon, Titania, and Puck — were = of Precious St 
btedly taken from existing mythologies.” a 
I then go on to prove Oberon’s existence (mytho- | ‘1 Brecknoc! 
logical, of course) as anterior to Shakespeare's time | For an acc 
from the old French romance of ‘Huon of Bordeaux,’ | Stones,’ part 
translated probably about 1560; and Puck’s from | Whestley, F. 
the fact (inter alia) of his being mentioned in a| p. 156, or the 
work of the thirteenth century, and alluded to in 
the sixteenth as the sprite “of old renown.” The} Berquem, i 
romance of ‘Melusine’ is another f that the | savg :— : 
Bard of Avon was not “the father of fairy-lore in| ‘14 Royne 
England.” The profanum rulgus (ic, uneducated , fanct M. de Sa 
playgoers) may credit him with that paternity, not ! | qui est en form 
the educated public, still less earnest Shakespearean | parfaitement b 
students, whose name is happily (nowadays) legion. » Carate,” 
‘Henrietta M 
Manchester. Uletter writter 
!been deliver: 
Wornswortn's Lines ox ‘Lecr’ (se S. iv. | into the bar 
348, 416).—When Leech's Mr. Briggs had finished | Many stories 
writing on the sands his favourite name, “ Louisa,” Sanci family 
hee became aware of the presence of Mrs. Briggs, in Jones's * 
whose Christian name was Martha. Andi we do Stones,’ is as 
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Aen: the fermented juiog:of ths, grape Wi eteietly 
proseril 

“Ni du ous gol a» tire dee pommes, don poires, des 
corises, des grenades, ni du vin ouit, ni de verjus, ni 
méme de la grappe entitre du raisin, tant que le jus 
n’en est pas exprimé, C'est que rien de tout cela n'est 
un vin nat 
vinsigre, qui n'est tout au plus qu'un vin corrompy,” 
Bee Migne, ‘Dict. des Cérémonies et des Rites 
Baores, iii. p. 565; Corblet, ‘Histoire Dogmatique 
de \'Eucharistie,’ 8vo., Paris, 1886; and Scuda- 
more, ‘ Notitia Eucharistica,’ 8vo., London, 1876, 

J. Masxrun, 


I remember being told by one of my grand- 
mothers, a Nottinghamshire woman, born about 
ninety years sgo, that the wine offered for consecra- 
tion in Holy Communion was a mixture of port and 
sherry. The modern representative of the old “dry” 
Spanish wine which our forefathers called sack 





would perhaps retain the name all the longer in | be stated 


this connexion in consequence of some etymological 
confusion in ‘churehwardens’ minds concerning what 
was saco and what was sacred, For symbolic reasons 
the cup is generally of red wine, and the port was 
probably used to give the sack the fitting tinge. I 
cannot thiok it possible that the two chalices were 
ever administered in the profane manner suggested 
by Cot. Moorg. Sr. Swirnin. 


Erurnng Peeuin: Biriant (7% 8. iv. 342).— 
Maigne D’Arnis, in his ‘Lexicon Manuale. 
Medie et Infimw Latinitatis’ (Migne, 1866), 
col. 321, gives as one of the meanings of Bil. 
lonus, “Idem ac Billus, clava oblongata, billot, 
poteau (anno 1321).” In modern French Spiers 
gives as one of the meanings of billon (agriculture) 
“ ridge,” 4.¢., in ploughing. Billot de cutsine is a 
chopping-block. G. M. Cc. 





AurTHors or Quotations Wantep (7* §, iy. 
389),— 
Siderum sacros imitata vultus, &c., 
8 form the first stanza of Ode xviii. Lib. iv. 
ofthe “Lyris of Casimi H. J. Canpenter, 
The Sapphics are by Sarl bievius, ‘ Lyrica,’ iv. 18, the 
heading of the poem being, ‘Ad Rosam. | Quotan 
Kal, Tun. D, ‘Virginis caput coronaturur 

















Gantiuton, 


ht, to his own dark fancies a prey, 

ike s hedgehog rolled up the wrong way, 
Tormenting himself with hie prickles 
is by Thomas Hood, and occurs in‘ Miva Kilmansegg 
and her Precious Leg.’ W. River Krnt. 


(Ma. F, Rune supplies tho same anewer.] 


269, 437.) 
of ‘Sermons preached in a 
Religious House,’ Dr. J. M. Neale, has fallen out of the 
reply. The mistake of “desert” for dearest, which 
occurs in the query, p. 269. is to be seen in Dr. Neale’s 
“Commentary on the Psalms,’ London, 1869, vol. i. p. 
467. Here the lines are not in inverted commas, as if 
they were Dr. Nealo's. Ep, Mansa. 
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(1495/6), and alderman (or chief magistrate) for the 
years 1481-2, 1490-1, and 1502-3, the last time, 
mays the minute-book (lettered A}, elected “die 


Yeneris post festo Sci. Jer. tunc habitans in mano’ | tha: 


de Tolthorpp,” by permission of the Lady 


‘Margaret 
‘mother of the King), Countess of Richmond and | be! 
, and sworn into office Oct. 25, 1502, before | resya 


—, depaty for John Hussey,* “Senescalli. de 
Manerii in Castro Stanfordie.” Browne's first 
wife, Grace, daughter and coheiress of John Pinch- 


made in 1516, in P. O. ©. in Feb., 1518/9, 
and appointed William Radclyffe (founder of our 
Grammar School) overseer. By first wife Chris- 


Eq. (married daughter of Robert Mat- 
thew, of Bradden, oo. Northampton, Esq., says 


e 
Gtle Caseton (Casterton), Brygast, Ryall, Belmesethropp, 
and Stampfford, iiijd, Item to Beatrys my Dame ten 

de yearly rent out of my lands in Tolethorpe and 
jitle Cast’ton in the steade of her Joynter and dower of 
all my lands during her lyfe, and nothing ells, and that 
more for honeaty than for her desnryng [deserts 1]. I 
give xxs, each to my brothers Robert and Edmundf and 
my sister Anne, and further direct that my land in 
Calais, one Foster's farm in Stamford, and the capper’s 
house in St. Mary's parish and a clove in St. George's 


* John Hussey, a knight, 4 Hen. VIIL, summoned 
as a baron to the parliament which commenced at the 
Preaching Friars, London, Nov. 8, 21 Hen. VIII., but 
in Oct,, 28 Hen, VIIL,, being concerned in an ineurrec- 
tion of the people of this county to resist = subsidy then 
imposed, he suffered death at Lincoln in June following, 
after being in concealment for some months, and his 
estates, as a matter of course, confiscated by the Crown. 
His children were restored in blood by Parliament 
5 Eliz., but without restitution of the title or estate, The 
last time his name occurs in the municipal records as 
steward is under the date 18 Nov:, 28 Hen. VIII, when 
John Gedney, glover, took the customary oaths before 
him as alderman. A {William Hussey, tailor, paid 6¢.8d., 
took up his freedom 10 Nov, 2 & 8 Philip and Mary, 
but whether of the same family I am unable to say, 
although at this time the social status of tailors was 
more “gentle” then now. 

+ Edmund Browne, gent., as free born, was freely 
admitted to the freedom of this borough, “die lune 
post festo Epipb.,” 1 Hen, VIII,, alderman, or chief 

strate, for the year 1524/5. He married Joh 
, daughter of David Cecil, Eeq., by 

ife Johanna, or Joanc, widow of Edward Villiers, of 
Flore, co Northampton, ng. shter and heiress of 
Thomas Roos, alias Ros, of Dowsby, co. Lincoln, Eaq. ; 
she was living in 1535. This marrit accounts for the 
friendly interference of William, Lord Burghloy, in be. 
half of Robert Brown, clerk, founder of the sect of that 
name, in his frequent collisione with the civil and ecclesi- 
Banani Brown, of Alllalloves’ para, had svode aa 

rant wes a 
sewed at 62, 15s. 44. saa Boos 
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intervened, and Metaxa once more scored a victory. 
‘The particulars of the case are given at some length 
in a “Relation of the Practises of the Jesuites 
sgaynst Cyrillus, Patriarch of Constantinople ; and 

Cause of their Banishment” printed in Sir 
Thomas Roe's ‘Negotiations’ (London, 1740), 
pp. 758 etarg. I have not been able to ascertain 
Mhhether the Romish party ultimately gained its 
end or not. Roe left Turkey the same year (1628). 
When Dr. Basire stayed at Pera in 1653-54, it 
seems the preas did no longer exist, as the doctor 
had to send to Transylvania the MS, of his trans- 
lation of the English Church Catechism into 
“vulgar” Greek, the printing of it having been 
refused at Venice because “l’inquisiteur s’achoppa 
au nombre de deux Sacrements,” Cf. Darnell’s 
§ tite of Basire,’ p. 123, LL K 


Kr Savinos anour Marrimony.—A common 
saying in German is “ Ehestand, Wehestand ”;* 
and meeting with this once more quite recently in 
a book, it suddenly occurred to me that a good 
rendering into Old French would be, “ Mariage est 
hariage.” Now I knew very well that harier and 
harrier were used in Old French=our to harry,t 
but I did not know that this verb had ever been 
‘used of the woes and vexations of marriage, and 
still less that there was a substantive hariage, I 
was much amused, therefore, to find, on referring 
to Godefroy, not only that the subst. hariage 
existed (he defines it “ tribulation, tourment”), but 
that, in the only two passages he quotes, it rhymes 
with mariage, and is used of the worries of that 
state. And on referring to the verb harier, I 
found no fewer than six passages in which it was 
made to rhyme with marier/ Of these I may, 

thaps, be allowed to quote two, which ron ag 

follows :— 
J'estoys, ce m'est avya, plua sage 
Devant que fusees} marid, 
Maintenant je suys harié, 
Quant de nouveau fus marié, 
J’euz bon temps environ troys jours; 
Je n'estoye point barié ; 
J'estoye tout ravy d’amours, 








* See Diiringsfeld’s ‘ Proverbs’ (in many languages), 
i, 317. It is just to say that * Ehestand, Ehrenatand” i 

given. 

+ It is curious that Prof. Skeat does not even mention 
the Fr. harier and harrier, s.v, “Harry,” though the 
resemblance ix very striking, much ‘more so than 
between the M.E. herien, which he does quote, and 
harry. Surely the French verb had at least something 
to do with the form which the nglish verb ultimately 
assumed | According to Stratmann, the « first appeared 
in this verb in Chaucer (Aaried, *C. T.,’ 3512), who had 
#0 much to do with French. 

t Fuses is evidently intended to represent the firat 
person, and therefore, strictly speaking, it should have 
no sat the end, for it = Lat. fuissem. Seo Burguy 
(second edit.), i, 260, who does not give fuses as the first 
Person. 
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ciscana,’ edited by Brewer, wherein mention is 
made of peeete in Smithfield, and also in 
Clerkenwell, as within the parish of S. Nicholas 
aforesaid, “ Styngkynglane,” seheckver at un- 


save 1s also allotted to 

I have bers told, on fairly good pe raal arin 
reotory of St. Olave, Hart Street, is, by some legal 
fiction, still associated with that of S. Nicholas ad 
Macellas in the ceremony of induction to the 
former benefice, J, Masxent, 


Cexpic.—Where can the traditional descent of 
this ancestor of the English kings from Wodin be 
found? A. Suyme Patwer. 

Woodford. 


Sin Roserr Peet axp Brraincuam. — Some 
writer or speaker (query, in Saturday Review !) 
wrote orgaid somewhat thus of Birmingham ; “The 
best day's work ever done by Sir Robert Peel 
was when hecut that first sod of the Trent Valley 
and shunted Birmingham into a siding.” Exact 
references wanted. Jostan Rose. 

West Dulwich. 


Rev. Naraanxre, Sanprorp.—I have a seal 
which belonged to the Rev. Nathaniel Sandford, 
who was Vicar of Purton, Wilts, about one hundred. 
yearsago, It is engraved with the following arms : 
Quarterly, first and fourth quarters, Sandford, of 

|, 00. Salop ; second, Sandford, of Reeves 
Hall, co. Essex. The arms in the third quarter 
ay to be, Argent, a cross flory gules; but the 
oon may be a cross Hoey: Or cross patonce ; 
and the arms may be those of bridge, Carlyle, 
Crispin, Percehay, Percy, Perisey, Perthey, Tow- 
lers, or Trussell, Can any correspondent oblige 
me with a pedigree of the Rev. Nathaniel Sandford, 
who, it appears by the seal, claimed descent from 
Thomas de Sandford, one of the companions in 
arms of William the Conquerer ? 


Jouw Pakewnam Srinwen., 
Hilfield, Yateley, Hunts, 


Morro ox Svunpiat.—In reason’s eye thy 
sedentary shadow travels hard.” This motto is 
engraved upon a sundial at Ardkeen, Inverness, 
with the date 1819, Who is the author of the 


line? Horatia K. F, Garry. 
Orwell House, Rugby. 


Apuizat Braxe.—Is there any authenticity in 
the statement that the great, parliamentary admiral’s 
body, after exhumation from its reating-place in 
Henry VII.’s chapel, was thrown, together with 
the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, &c., into the 
common pit near St. Margaret's, ‘Westminater ? 

ipwarp R, Vrvyan. 

Haxps chasrzp av Communton,—On a sacra- 
mental occasion in Florida, I lately heard a minister 
advise the communicants to clasp their hands when 
‘hey received the consecrated bread from him, He 
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esl J Timbs’s ‘ Curiosities of Lesions E 163. My 
friend Mr. R. F. Sketchley, of South Kensington 
Maseam, kindly corrects this out of his wide ac- 
quaintance with London and its notable things. Of 
course every one knows that Lord Mansfield lies in 
Westminster Abbey, under an inappropriate stone 
quarry erected by mm, Who did the epitaph as 
well as the stone-cutting. CO. A. Warp, 
Walthamstow. 


Byron (7 §. iii, 527; iv. 257, 333). 
E. H. Vyvyaw suggests that we should bh: 
our midst ” (a fico for the phrase !) another statue 
of Byron, like unto the statue of “ Robbie Burns,” 
which is in the gardens of the Thames Embank- 
ment. Well, I suppose that no one above the rank 
of an idiot would object to celebrate the centenary 
of Byron’s birth in some fitting way ; but the sug- 
gestion of another English statue is enough to 

‘the stoutest heart, Has not Byron a statue 
ly in Hyde Park, or near it; and is not its 
menipenes fate a warning to all Britons? Consider 
the Embankment statues, since Mr. Vrvyan will 
have it so. First, there is Mr. J. S. Mill, a good 
likeness indeed, but taken in a moment of extreme 
agony, when My, Mill is slowly rising from a bed 
nettles, on which he had inadvertently sat down. 
Stepping westward, we next come to the statue (I 
had nearly forgotten it) of Mr. Isambard Brunel, 
and a meaner and more despicable group than this 
figure and the wall built up to enclose it one would 
not easily find, Next comes the statue of Robert 
Raikes, a respectable figure, for the costume bees 
it; but marred, and more than marred, by tl 
faot that it is—as Mr. Ruskin has said of another 
statue, made in another period of decline—a “ base 
and senseless lie.” For the inscription upon it 
affirms that Raikes, that shrewd old printer, who 
knew how to keep his devils in hand, was the 
founder of Sunday schools, Those who made that 
statement must have known, being educated persons, 
that it was false; yet they not only made it, but 
(by their own showing) persuaded numbers of inno- 
cent Sunday-school teachers and scholars to give 
money on the faith of it. They were Protestants, 
and they wished to deprive St. Charles Borromeo 
of his rightful honour—voila tout! After Raikes 
(for I omit Henry Fawcett’s medallion—it is the 
work of a lady, and Indies are still privileged) 
comes Mr. Vrvvan’s “ Robbie Burns,” a huge 
mass of metal, melted into s ahape so uncouth and 
farouche that one may be thankful it is not in 
Scotland. 





‘Mr. 
i 





The statues of Outram and Tyndale in the 
further garden are, it is true, much better than 
these ; and so are the military and naval heroes 
between the Athen#um and the Senior. But, upon 
the whole, a worthy statue of a noble man is op- 


tandum magis quam. sperandum, here. So far as I 
Know, there is not in all England one recent figure 
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than the rest ; but there may have been some mis- 

understanding arising ont of the fourth finger having 

nerves continuous with two of the main lines of 

nerve in the arm, and so seeming to have a double 

connexion with the nervous centres. J. T. F. 
‘Bp, Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 


Leoxann Towne (7! 8. iv. 308).—Towne also 
wrote ‘A Treatise on the Rot in Sheep, illustrative 
of the Srepens and the Exciting and Approximate 
Causes,’ He is described on tha title-page as 
“Leonard Towne, Chymist, Newark; Author of 
‘The Farmer's Directory,’ ‘The Farmer and 
Grazier’s Guide,’ &o,” The pamphlet was 
“printed and sold by M. Hage, Stodman 
Street,” Newark, 1823, price sixpence, The 
dedication is dated “Newark, July, 1893.” At 
the end of the pamphlet, on p. 12, is an advertise- 
ment of The Author's medicine for the Rot in 
Sheep.” GFR B, 


He has also written ‘A Treatise on the Rot in 
Sheep, illustrative of the Symptoms and the Ex- 
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citing and Approximate Causes,’ Newark, 1523, | Ireland, 


8vo. This isthe only other work in the British 
Museum Library written by this gentleman. 
Ds V. Paren Parne. 


Arar Frowers (7"8. iv. 387).—Mnr. Everarp 
Green has put a very ingenious question, but be- 
fore any one can take it up asa theory the fact must 
be met that in the Middle Ages flower-pota were un- 
known as decorations to altars in the West. I have 
lately, for another purpose, looked over a large 
number of representations of medieval altars, and 
I do not remember one in which flowers are shown 
as a decoration. Mr. Micklethwaite, in his 
valuable paper on ‘English Parish Churches in the 
Sixteenth Century,’ says that the altars were not 
adorned with flowers, but that the clergy sometimes 
wore wreaths. Schwarz and Laib say that flowers 
were first put on the altar in the time of Clement 
VIII. (1592-1605), that is, long after the Reforma- 
tion. If the modern altar flowera be the repre- 
sentatives of the early Christian fans, one would 
have expected the flower- pots to appear much 
manieens history. » WickHam Leco. 

nes. 





Is there not some mistake here? ‘Flabella” 
correspond to the Greek peridca, or fans for driving 
away flies. See Ducange in voce and passages 
cited. King, in his ‘ Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Greek Church in Russia,’ London, 1772, quarto, 
has an engraving at p. 150 of a puridiov with a 
long handle ; and at p. 168 speaks of “the deacon 
‘taking the fan from the holy altar, and devoutly 
fanning the holy things,” to which he appends a| 
note :- 


a 





idioy, the fan, ia an instrument which served 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, ko. pigeiee des 
The Henry Irving Shakespeare. Raited by Henry Irving 
‘and Franke A. Marshall Vol, 1. Geek na.) | WAY: 00 that the 


, documents of ite 
AmonG the innumerable editions of Shakspeare which | #°C 
ppeal to the bookbuyer, the handsome and scholarly | Pullt for, bivaseh 
edition of which the first volume, edited by Mosars, | O° *iei iy mien, 
Henry Irving and Frank Marshall, is now issued will | 8 Vein Ome 
hold a prominent place. In what constitutes its raizon | oni Mr. W 
el'tire it appeals less directly to the lover of dramatic | YM" SE 
rature than to the atudent of the stage. The judg | oo itt ition m 
ment and ence of Mr. Irving have been called into | FTve suenion. 
pisy, 12 decide om the pasanges which may be omitted eee etinee. 
in atage representation or in oral recitation. These are | oiuainy those 
indicated by brackets and « slight rippling line down the | Cheed propoml ¢ 
side of tho text, which in no way interferes with perusal. | Pcl TURIN? | 
‘The pleasure, accordingly, of the render to whom such | ent and aplem 
Iaiters are of no special importance is unbroken, while | qe WW, Simpaon'e 
‘to those to whom t! y presente itself from an vcting | vith remaine of 
point of view the gain is all-important. No passage whate | Ties Sor ta be 
ever is, it ia needless to say, expurgnted or Bowdlerized. | Cet OUmls Me. 
Adopt ao near na may be ascertained the ordor of | Pracihes Of fim 
‘writing, Mr, Marshall includes in his first volume * Love's | jormel, {he SMP! 
‘unbour’s Lost,’ The Comedy of Errors,'*The Two Gentle: | mye My orn Se 
men of Verons,’* Romeo and Juliet," und ‘King Henry | 70. ioctl 
VL," part i, Th favour of this classification, as against | Boundary, Comm 
the more familiar plan of arranging the plays under | NOON oun 
comedies, histories, tragedies, something may be Hevter Lewwu! 
while something may be urged against it. Tha] 902% flab 
opportunity of tracing the intellectual progress of the | pO" Muri ac 
dramatist ia the chief recommendation, Supposing the | Boidaurus (the e 
dates to be trustworthy, it would at least be gain to} (rod tone Th 
follow the marvellous development of that mighty art, | J \ttintnn's dome 
and soe the change from postical prettiness and fancy | 9. vstinian dome 
to the ultimate unequalled analysis of human nature, | [1° P9) war Bi? 
The introductions and notes are in every instance by Mr. Ahitecture ts 
Marshall, In the earlier the literary history and| 4youtcctare in 
the stage history—the latter in many oases very | pupre curteey 
scanty, as Mr. Marshall says—are given, and are) ot Of (8 
followed by critical remurks, which are wholly Mr. | TG Jucbsanta 
Mareball’s own, he having purposely abstained from |): Ostia s 
quoting the opinion of others. A very few explanatory | ard Miu 
notes on the meanings of words are given at the foot of | 70) % Me™ 
the page, At the close of the play are the general notes, | for whe nae 
which are admirably useful. The information for these P 
is, of course, sclected from all quarters, the arrangement 
being Mr, Hacnhall's own, Special fontures are o llst 
of words occurring only in each separate play, an 
& map to illustrate the socne of the action, Those aro | OF 'ykeham « 
welcome, The latter in many plays is of great interest | P™ Lisle! 
and value, Add to these things Mr, Gordon Browne's In the Fort 
illustrations, which are spirited, and Mr. Irving's all too | continues his e 
brief esiay on ‘Shakespeare as a Playwright,’ and the | Dr. Benjamin 
fact that the new edition haa strong claims on attention | Thames,’ desis 
isestablisbed, Mr. Marahult's general preface is postponed | and drainage. 
until all the volumes are issued. Aiaeé/ and Mr 
from’Mr, W. E 
Transactions of the Institute of Architects, Vol. ITI. | cluded.—A ver 
‘New Series. (9, Conduit Street, W.) Century opens 
‘Tuts member of a series of publications of high technical | Duke of Argy! 
value attests the continued improvement ot the whole, | Mr, Gladstonr 
Tt begina with an * Etude sur Ix Renaissance de Ia Poly: | and Doubt’ f 
chriuie Monumentale en France,’ by M. P. Sédille, and | head ‘Irish I 
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well known in British heraldry, is not noticed by 

Mr. Darras: “The bordure gobonated or com- 

pend tamow mark of beataniy in Dstiats, by our 

practices” (ibid,, p, 25). 

Henpert Maxweuw. 
Popular errors never die! When shall we cease 

to be told that the bend sinister is a mark of 

bastardy! Ancient differences denoting bastardy 


were, no doubt, very various, and are now merely i 


matters of antiquarian curiosity. Take the modern 
ractice. The baton sinister is allowed as a 
ifference to royal bastards only. To persons 
of inferior degree the bordure wavy is invariably 
given as an addition to the arms, and the crest is 
charged with a bendlet wavy. Any one who con- 
sults Burke’s ‘Peerage’ can satisfy himself on 
this point. G. M. 


Canocas (7 S. iv. 467)—The club of hair 
commonly worn by young French ladies is so 
called ra well-known Cadogan portrait in 
which the sitter wears it, the print from which is 
popular in France. It is strange that Littré should 
not have known this. The word is pronounced 
O4-té-gdin, and is sometimes spelt Catogan. D. 


Axpor Day tw Canapa (7 8. iv. 85).—MR. 
Parrerson is mistaken in regard to time, place, 
and occasion in supposing the establishment of an 
Arbor Day to be “something quite new.” I am 

‘to learn that the custom has spread to Canada, 
nt for at least thirteen years it has been an insti- 
tution in this country. 

The second Wednesday in April, 1874, was, 
under the influence of the State Horticultural 
Society of Nebraska, designated as Arbor Day, on 
which occasion twelve millions of trees were planted 





in that State alone. In Minnesota, the third 
Tuesday of May was designated, in 1876, and 
1,842,886 trees were reported as planted. The 
Governor of Michigan, by proclamation, designated 
April 15, 1876, as Arbor Day, and the Governor 
of Ohio similarly named April 27, 1882, In other 
States like action has been taken. I have refreshed 
my memory of these facts by reference to the 
Pubiloasoae of Dr. Hough, Chief of the Forestry 
ivision, Department of Apaealiarss in. whose 
successive reports, as also in the American Journal 
of Forestry, your correspondent will doubtless 
find much to interest him. 
The Bureau of Education, in 1885, published a 
phlet of seventy-eight pages on planting trees 
in school grounds and the celebration of Arbor 
Day Gaston pe Brsweva. 
‘hiladelpbia, 


Swaine Hanps (7 §. iv, 408),—An early 
Greek writer who explains or notes the custom is 
iast upon the passage in the ‘ Nubes’ to 

which Mn. Burien refers, who observes ; €os éxt 
rlore cai cvvbijxous BeBacus ras Sefuds Bubdvax 
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necessity of turning the work into a “guide book 
to a chamber of horrors,” as Mr. Watronp in- 
sinuates ; but when, as I stated in my first query, 
Abbadie, a Frenchman, is the first name that 
greets the eye in a ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ presumably English, we might be told 
something about a man who will always be remem- 
bered by his infamy—an historic infamy, not the 
same thing at all as that of the men Mx. WaL- 
FORD mentions. Epwarp R. Vrvvay. 


Sir Res ar Taomas (7* 8. iv. 307).—There 
is a short notice of Sir Rees in Add. MSS., Brit. 
Mns., 6298, No. 92, and another in Faller’s 
*Worthies,’ ii. 581. In the chapel of St. Donat’s, 
Glam., there was an inscription to Thos. Stradling, 
who died in 1480, which states that his wife, Jenet 
Matthew of Rayder, “after his death married Sir 
Rees ap Thomas, K.G., and died at Picton Castle, 
Feb. 5, 1539, and was buried in the Church of the 
Preaching Friars, Carmarthen, with the said Sir 
Rees.” J. H. Parry, 


Anrricies axp Ixsonctions (78, iv, 389),— 
This is the book known as Pahoa neem 
* Collection,’ 1661. OB 


Anthony Sparrow, Bishop of Exeter and Nor- 
wich, published » ‘ Collection of Articles, Injuno- 
tions,’ &c,, in quarto, London, 1661, which was 
reprinted in 1671, 1675, and 1684. The work 
queried about is apparently one of these four 
editions. W. E. Bucxter, 


Peasaxtry: Popotation (7™ 8. iv. 265).— 
‘Cobbett was mistaken in calling peasantry a new 
word, Goldsmith uses it in his ‘Deserted Village,’ 
Ul. 55-6 :— 

Bat a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied, 
The word had, however, appeared in English much 
earlier, as it is found in Bacon’s ‘Life of King 
Henry VII.’ (p. 72, ed. 1876) :— 

“And this is to be seen in France and Italy, and 
tome parts abroad, where in effect all is noblesse or 

ry. 


F. C. Brrgneck Terry. 


Doxe wire roe Sirver Hann (7 §. iii. 477; 
iv. 213, 338, 433).—The phrase was not my manu- 
facture, or I should not have been seeking its 
solution for three or four years. However, duke 
=king or ruler is no novelty. Shakespeare calls 
the King of Athens “Duke Theseus,” and Horace 
calls the King of Troy (Laomedon) “ the fraudulent 

_ duke” (‘ Odes,’ III. iii, 24), because he borrowed 
money from the temples and never returned it. 
We have also the Duke of Holstein, the Duke of 
Palma, the Duke of Savoy, &e., with several 
Grand’ Dukes, besides the Dukes of Edom, as 
Duke Timnab, Duke Aliab, Duke Aholibamah, 
with several others (1 Chron, i. 51-54). After all, 
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Puritans generally, settled in this neighbourhood. 
‘Many s name then common here is now common 
in Ameeiee Aantal < mips. te ae 
migration to New England in the 
seventeenth cantary sppeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 
8. ii. 401, 442, T have published a tract on 
John Harvard, one of these pilgrims from St. 
Saviour’s. Hose » was oe nller man’s Place 
congregation, lol congregation, 
ministered to by Richard Baxter in 1676. This 
last chapel was built, I believe, on the exact site 
of lobe playhouse, taken down about thirty 
haa before. Some of Baxter's hearers must have 
iistened afterwards to John Banyan’s preachin 
near at hand on the Bankside. The sites of both 
these chapels are within the boundaries of the pre- 
eent Barclay "s brewbouse. Within » stone’s throw 
or 80 were the Globe, the Rose, the Hope, and a little 
farther the Swan and the Bear circuses—one or 
another of them from the time of Henry VIIL to 
the end of the seventeenth century—and near at 
hand, in the various rents, lived Shakespeare, 
Fletcher, Massinger, and many another writer and 





actor. Names of Edmund Shakespeare, John | ® 


Fletcher, and Philip Massinger are inscribed on the 
floor of the choir of St. Saviour’s Church, marking, 
it is said, their final resting-place. This, however, is 
a mistake ; the names were placed where they are 
by the reverent care of the registrar, Mr. Drewett, 
and friends, and has no reference to the actual spot. 
of the burial. In the many repairs and restora- 
tions the remains of our buried worthies have been 
removed far away and entirely. I may mention, 
before I close, the exceeding value of the records 
atill preserved here, ranging from the sixteenth 
century to the present time—registers and token- 
books, all teeming with names of people his- 
torically notable. Indeed, these records disclose 
a most interesting history, especially of the Eliza- 
bethan time, to all those who can read between 
the lines, W. Renpur 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHRISTMAS. 
(Continued from ee pa 3 Vili, 491 ; x. 492; xii, 489; 
ul 


. . 152) 

‘The Christmasse Banckette. By T. Basille. A New 
Yeares Gyfte. By T. Basile, 8v0. Biack letter. Lond., 
John Mayler for John Gough. 1642-8. 

Gesta Grayorum (a Christmas play, 1594, printed 1688). 
[See 7 8, iii. 141. 

‘The Mysterie of Uhrist’s Nativitie, a Sermon preached 
in the Parish Church of All Saints in Dorchester, By W. 
Jones. 4to, 1614, 

The First Fruits of the Gentiles, In three Sermons, 

reached in the Cathedral Church at Salisbury. By 

olomew Parsons, Bachelor in Divinity, and Vicar 

of Collingborne-Kingstone, in the County of Wilta, Ato, 

1618. Reprinted, London, H. Hills, nd., 8v0, pp. 48; on 
Be, Matt. il. 1, 2 (patristic). ‘ 

‘Manne. Of the true Years of the Birth and Death of 
Gbrist. “8ro, Lond. 1688, 1742, 1762, [Bobn’s 
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Vultarnus totum est ; nam Tarnus sevit in armis ; 
Vultar in alte volat ; ‘Vultas et ora dolent. 
H. A. H. 
Vuloera Valturno vidit Tarnum amne lavantem 
Vultur : verborum est Vergilians cohors. ee 
Vultarni onda fuit, dom sevit Turnus in armis ; 
Inde volat Vultur, Vulnus et acre dolet, uM. 


Valturnas fluit, at smvit tibi Turnus in armis; 
Vultur habe? pennas ; Vulnus habens doleo. 





Volturnus fiui 6 asvit Turnus in armis; 
Vultar in alta volat; Vulnus, amice, dolet. rer 

Ecce fluit Vulturnus ; et ardet Turnus in armis ; 
Vultur et alta petit; Vulnus acerbe dot, 





Vultarnus currit, dom Turnus esvit in armis; 
Quin Valtur superest ; Vulnus et invenies. 


Jonx W. Boxs. 


Iris Music (7% 8. iv. 289).— 


1, Carolan’s Original and Genuine Irish Tunes. 1780. 
Paes Trish Bards, with Select Melodies. 4to. 


8. Ditto, second edition, 8vo. 1818, 

4, Banting § im pices Trish Music, 1790. 

5. Ditto, 

6 Ditto, 1008, With Dissertation on Herp, 

‘& Ditto, last collection. 1840, About 150 airs. 

8 Francis Holden's Irish Airs, About 30 parts in a 
volume, Published after 1810, 

9. Mulholland’, sane Music, Published in Belfast.—I 
have not this work. 

10, Fitzsimon’s Irish Minstrelsy. 1813,—I have not 
this work. 

a McOullagh’s Irish Airs. Two small quarto volumes, 
airs. 

12, The Compleat Hibernian Country Dancer. Pub- 
lished by Sam Lee, Dame Street. 

18. 48 Irish Dances. Published by Hime.—There are 
some more published which I want. 

14. 0 Pocket Companion for Irish or Ui 
, 3, and 4. Contains also Scottish 
ney Owenson’s (Lady Morgan) Twelve 
air nie English Words, 

16, The Irish Miustrel, By R, A. Smith, Large 8vo. 
100 airs. 

17. Gems of Ireland, 200 airs. Arranged for flute by 
J. Clinton, have not this work. 

18, The Citizen, or Dublin Monthly Journal, 4 vole.; 
and the Dublin Monthly ‘Magazine, 2 vole, and 4 parts of 
a third volu ries cont airs published 
by the late Will Elliot Hudson, the introduc- 
tion to the Ossi ‘iety’s Publications to be tho 
finest of Bunting. 

19. Melodies. Original edition, in4 folio vole., 
807-21; and a supplement, Forming vol, v., 1821-34, 
Various republications of Moore's melodies have 
peared, which it is needless to catalogue, 

20. Pe ’e Ancient Music of Ireland, vol. i., 1855; 
single part of vol. ii, published 1882—Rare and 
difficult to obtain, 

21, Songs of Ireland. By J. Sarenne. Without 
words. Published in Edinburgh, Te58 

22, Ditto. Edited by Fr Robitaon, Dublin.—The same 
work as last, but with different title and no date. In 
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Duke of Giblets.” There is a passage in the ‘Poly- 
cronicon ’ which seems to some extent to confirm 
the meaning attributed to it by Mz. Watrorp's 
Yorkshire housekeeper :— 

“ From the th: ith daye of September to the Ester 
trettontey {thee a ole fem oeneireryed 

. They go neuer ou eyr cloyster but 

cause of Hondwerhey plsce bat to theyt 
prigar oF abbot, they pul noo to the oures of 


ides veruyce, outtake Dirige for the dead, they vse 
Smabroee have charge of ecke men and 
ies 's ‘ Polycronicon,’ liber vii. cap. 10. 
RR 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“Brtauonr” (7 8. iv. 448).—Composed by 
Samuel Webbe, b. 1740, d. 1817, according to the 
note in Bickersteth’s Bymosl Companion’; in 
1835 according to Sir F. A. Gore Ousley, in 
Naumann's ‘History of Music, p. 919. Webbe 
was a celebrated prize-winning writer of glees, 
catches, rounds, and canons. 

H. Devevixons. 

Ealing. 


This tane can be found in the ‘Scottish 
Hymnal’ (No. 126), and no doubt in many other 
hymn-books. Its authorship is there given thus: 
“ ‘Adapted from Mozart (?) by Samuel Webbe, 
jon. (1).” Like various formerly popular hymn 
tunes, ¢.g., “ Pascal” or “ Hursley,” and others, it 
basa decidedly operatic, or at least secular, flavour 
aboat it; but I do not profess to be able to identify 
ite exact source, H. M. ©. M. 

(Mz. Joux T. Paon, Mz. FE, Daxrn, Q. V., Mr. F. E. 


Sawrze, F.8A, and others are thanked for replies to 
the same effect,] 


Brron’s ‘Cuitpz Haroun’ (7% §. iv. 389).— 
For “cantos cxxxiv. and cxxxv.” we must, of course, 
read stanaas, in canto iv. In the seventeen-volume 
edition of Byron (Murray, 1832) there is, in 
the foot-note, an additional stanza, which the 
editor says, ‘ Between stanzas cxxxv. and cxxxvi. 
we find in the original MS.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


According to a note in Murray’s edition of ‘The 
Poetical Works of Lord Byron’ (1855), vol. i. p. 
269, between stanzas cxxxv. and cxxxvi. of the 
fourth canto, the following stanza occurs in the 
original MS. :— 

If to forgive be heaping coals of fire— 

‘As God hath spoken—on the heads of foes, 
Mine should be a volcano, and rise higher 
Than o'er the Titans crush'd, Olympus rove, 





Or Athos soars, or blazing Etna glows :— 
‘True, they who stung were creeping things; but what 
Than Serpents’ teeth inflicts with deadlier throes ? 

we Lion may be gonded by the Guat 

bo sucks the slumberer's blood? The Eagle?—No: 
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P. 49, There was an issue of the four parts of of the legiet 
Laybourn’s book in 1668, the first part being called ii time, was oF 
of the third edition. aftervas gredeall 

Pp. 63-4. Insert ‘A New Treatise of Arith-| “After twenty ya 
metic,’ in three parte, by Wm. Alingham, small | thousand denarii (e 
8v0., 1710, a 

P, 64 Another edition of Ayres and Snell in tages of the Goards 
1723. The first edition of Ayres’s book sppeared play, tion 1879 
in 1693. See ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’; Guardian, |” « ws only know | 


No. 1. dovarius daily, a8 


of Eaton. He also wrote ‘The Key to Interest.’ | edition 1851, 
His portrait describes him as in his fifty-eighth 
year, 1706. See the Guardian, No.1,1713; Yorks, | Freegrove Road, 
“Arch. Jour., vii. 64. Nout (7 8 
P. 66. Insert ‘A Complete Collection of Valgar io ita 
Arithmetic, containing Roles,’ &., by Gabrielle | “**e™Pore epitay 
Nisbet, small to. 1730. Here lies Nolly 
P. 68. There was a previous edition of Wm. # 
‘Webster's book, 12mo., 1735. The author was a| Which provoked 
writing-master, Goldsmith, perbi 
P, 90. The fifteenth edition of H. and J. Grey's | of this abbreviat 
Practical Arithmetic’ was printed at Hall, 1836 ; lampstend. 
another impression at Liverpool, 1838 ; another,| As to Noll an¢ 
dated 1839, There was one John Grey, who| tured that the 
inted lectures ‘On the Natare and Use of|commonly, of 
loney,’ 1848. “mine Ol” be 
P. 94. Insert ‘A Brief Compendium of Arith-| ewt and newt, £ 
metio,’ by Benjamin Snowden, 12mo., Hull, 1835, | curious instance 
three leaves, pp. 92. The author had been a| ‘ Letter Book,’ ( 
teacher for more than fifty years; in his preface be Woone wit 
says that his Book is easier than Dilworth’s, and 
reparatory to the more advanced treatises of i 
Bovoyeas le and Keith, Under this Hi 
P. 98. ‘Tutor’s Assistant ; or, Complete School | ‘Gens man fi 
Arithmetio, aes egy aon he. teeber wos saved 1” Will 
master of a school at Beverley, and published other 
mathematical works, which ayoyed | 8 considerable | "eference for the 
pet reputation. His ‘Arithmetic’ appeared before pun, 
It cannot be out of place to notice here,‘On} Marcinar I 
Mathematical Instrumente, with an Account of | (7! S. iv. 110 
Forty-four Authors who have written thereon from | part of the at 
1584,’ by J. Robertson, plates, 8vo., 1757. * Commentary’ 
Ww. ©. B. br ree 
. ©. B, | proper but pros, 
[A catalogue of mathematical booke has just been | the thing for th 
Issued by Macmillan & Bowes, Cambridge.] interested.” I 
Pa iy Rome: tHE Soxpier (7* 8, iv. religious of he 
“The attachment of Roman troops to their standards te Englan 
was inspired by the united influence of religion and of | ve" man speal 
honour. The golden eagle, which glittered in front of | he thus exprese 
the legion, was the object of their fondest devotion; nor| ‘‘ The writer * 
‘was it esteemed less impious than ignominiousto abandon | mind than any c¢ 
that saored ensign in the hour of danger. Regular pay, | almost owe may 
occasions] donatives, and a stated recompense, after | I so admired am 
the appointed time of service, alleviated the hardship of | was an undergr 
military life, The emperor Domitian raised the ennual \ bia Perwongs, ¢ 
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iim red and black, and has a vignette with the 
‘motto “Musarum fisque decus,” A portrait of 
Prince Eugene forms the Srocuioptore, and there 
are, in addition, a map of Italy divided into its prin- 
cipal states, and of Mantua and of the battle 
Luzara. The battles of Staffurde and Marsaille 
‘are described on pp. 30, 31, and pp. 163-165 re- 
wpeckisaly in vol. i. The writer ogeres to give 
noteworthy events of the war, and to 
peak only of what he saw as an eyewitness, or of 
what he received from trustworthy information. 
Venus, however, as well as Mars, largely figures in 
his pages, and in his narrative many “ Galant 
Adventures,” so called, are jotted down as they 
occurred. He says in this regard :— 
“Je lea raporte tellea qu’elles sont arrivées: et In 
maniére simple et naive dont jo les décris, sufit seule 
ye iad que mon deesein n’est pas d’en faire un 


Tehould add that in the above quotations the long s 
and the date are modernized, and that on pp. 267 
and 268 of vol. ii. are examples of the chronogram, 
Jonn Tivxuer, M.A., 
Vicar of Arkengarth-Dale, 

‘This work, the first edition of which appeared at 

logne (Pierro Marteau) 1702, is by N.deGrandchamp, 
author of (Le Télémaque Moderne,’ He was alain in the 
same year in an attack on the Citadel of Liege. The 
1707 and following edition were ai by an 
ogee ened writer, who was in fact Sandras de Courtilz, 
to whom, consequently, the work haa been erroneously 
attributed. See Barbier, ‘Examen Critique des Diction- 
naires Historiques’; and ‘ Dictionnaire des Ouvrages 





Anonymes,’ and Quérard, ‘La France Littéraire,”] 


Macor=Moout (7 8. iv. 308).— Mogul 
itself is a corruption. Abulghazi (‘Genealogical 
History of the Tatars,’ chap. i.) says of “ Mung'l 
Chan and his Posterity”:— 

“The term Mung'l has been chang’d by « general 

corruption into Mogull. Mung signifies Melancholy, or 
a Me aclily Man; and because this Prince was of a 
very Molancholy Disposition, he bore that Name very 
properly.” 
The anonymous, but evidently learned English 
editor of the ‘ History,’ in a note appended to the 
French translator's remark that the “Great Mogul 
of India” glories in deriving his title from the 
name of this Chan, says, “It should seem that 
Mungal or Mung'l is the true name, since it is 
still retain’d by the Mungals, &c,” Marco Polo, 
or one of his editors, confuses the name with Magog. 
His words are (Pinkerton’s edition) :— 

“There are also two regions where they (the Argons] 
dwell, which in those parts are called Og and Magog; 
but they which dwell there call them Ung and Mongul ; 
in Ung are Gog, and in Mongul the Tartars.” 


Magog, again, has been confounded with Badensir 
Mogek, the famous Turkish chieftain, Have the 
forms or and Mogor (both of which I have 
met with) been evolved out of this contusion’ 
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133, 219; and Dr, Drake’s Hasted’s ‘ Hist, of | or ought not to! 
ent,’ “‘ Hundred of Blackheath,” pp. 62-82. gugury was 
. Huskissox, | medicine, much t 

For some account of this house, seo Thorne’s | 90 much for the; 


‘Environs of London’ (1876), vol. i. p. 49, a.m. 
“ Blackheath.” Ge. RB | Te Pere 
War M: 
‘Use or Rosary (7* 8. iv. 288, 392).—Hughes regina (ihe na 


states the rosary was borrowed by the Crusaders 7 
from the Mobammedans, who probably borrowed | thee ‘nase 
it from the Buddhists (‘Dictionary of Islam,’ verbo| the genuineness 
“ Rosary”); but from the following story it would say, be doubted, 
appear to be an independent invention of the z 
Muslims. The Prophet, being greatly perplexed| AuTHORS oF 
by the number of suitors for the hand of his | 450).— 
daughter Fatima, declared that on a certain night , 
Zohreh (Venus) would descend to the house of him | Sixteen lines of 
whom God wished to be the happy man, and to| pame) will be fom 
him accordingly Fatima would be united. At the} edition, London m 
appointed time all the interested parties were on There ia a paral 
the gui vive, The star was seen to leave the| Henry's father, ¥ 
heavens, and Fatima (who, with her father, secretly | Matthews's fathe: 
favoured the suit of her cousin Ali) began to pray | choose this man 
that it should fall on Ali’s house. By the time] no‘hing sbont Bit 
she had repeated “Allab-ho-Akbar” (‘God is} Pe comes from, bi 
great ”) thirty-four times, the star had slighted at 
Ali’s door. Then, in a transport of joy, she broke 
out with “ Alhamdo-lillah” (“Praise be to God”), 
and by the time she had repeated this ejaculation 
thirty-three times, the star began to ascend. Then os 
the ‘girl ejaculated “Subhan-Allah” (‘0 holy | 4« Miroirdu Mo 
God”) thirty-three times, that is, until the star] 1,7¢gMe Par Oc 
‘was lost to view. Fatima was now wedded to Ali, | owing to the viv 
while the rejected suitors bowed submissively to | coloured illustra’ 
the will of God. At the same time the Prophet, | the mort coveted 
believing, or seeming to believe, the inspiration of dd 
his daughter's ejaculations, constituted them a 
prayer which he said would always be acceptable 
to God. A string of a hundred beads was then | Femme,’ a work 
introduced, and received the name Tashih in| with want of o 
Persian au Subhah 1s Ambic. The first beads ripen 
were made from the clay covering the martyred 
body of Hamzeh, the Prophet's uncle, chia (ree 
The Tasbih is as often used in divination as | ricus Zamorens 
in prayer. Thue, should 8 Mohammedan wish to | World’ of Will 
do anything out of the common he will, as likely | erudition. | The 
ag not, take his Tasbih, insert the first finger poevlonly dealt 
and thumb of the left hund anywhere between the | ing love, who ® 
beads, and then, after reciting an appropriate | and literary pl 
prayer, pass the beads in twos from the end be-| they may in th 
tween the first finger and thumb of the right band, | Known. | *Van 
saying while he does so words equivalent to our| pre qeccratic 
good, indifferent, bad. If the augury be indifferent, | things, M. Uza 
he trie again, or allows himself to be inflaenced | of erudition ar 
in some other way ; if bad, he waits another day, | majesty of the 
A medical friend of mine here once caught a| Sting the 
patient “making a éashiA” as to whether he pth 
ought or ought not to swallow the physic he had| , 14 Saw yout 
Jjast received. On the next visit the dostor | who, while the 
Bravely “made a tasbih” as to whether he ovghh\ do pets yere 
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case of this kind publ 
a 
Sworn { re 


‘The endorsement (“ billa vera "= true bill) on this | without a biogra) 
notable parchment is evidenco that a Middlesex | of knowledge, \ 
“grand jary” regarded the indictment as so far|of Pope and Sw 
credible and in accordance with the nature of | ‘Life of Queen . 
things, and deemed the evidence for the proseca- | of Arbuathnot’s 
tion so worthy of consideration, that they coald ion of Mr 
not ignore the charge—a fact to be borne in mind | This collection a 
by students who would realize the intellectual | documenta. T) 
condition of the reputable and comparatively | Arbuthnot in tt 
educated people who served their country as/the writer of w 
grand jurors in the metropolitan shire in the time | pretation of the 
of Obarles I. Of the evidence given in support of | claims to the re 
the indictment nothing is discoverable at the | The article conc 
present date; but that Thomas Browne was| Arbuthnot’s bes 
arraigned on the charge 80 preferred against him, | small volume, 

put himself “Not guilty” on a ny of | knowledge, by a 
the country, and that the jurors declared him | ti 
“Not guilty,” and did not withdraw from their | the biography { 


verdict, we know from the clerical minute at the| long. I have hc 
head of the indictment. MANIPULATOR. taken by one wl 
student, but wh 

of being the bio, 

DR, ARBUTHNOT, the last century 


T have for years been wondering if Arbuthnot, | with faults, ind: 
“one of the wisest, wittiest, most accomplished, | thrown into tl 
gentlest of mankind,” will find o place in those | tenderness that 
series of biographies which issue with mensual | Let us trust tha 
regularity from Paternoster Row. Shelley we have} The following 
and Keats we have, in perhaps bewildering | my possession, i 
abundance, and this is possibly a sign that the|as I am aware, 
world is viewed with different eyes from those with | distance from 0 
which it was regarded by the saner spirits of the| hazard an opin’ 
Augustan age. The qualities of Lelius are not| whom it isaddr 
those which the mob applauds. But, for that reason, | spondents may" 
perhaps the greater need exists for the biography of Dxan Brr,— : 
& man whose charm of mind and manner could | oaiuire about my 
soften the savage scorn of Swift and bend the| ony 


iy a token of tn 
petulant perverseness of Pope :— that he remember 
Men's evil manners live in brave; their virtues of a Gentleman w 

We write in water. he eayes that M 


To sey that Arbuthnot was faultless would be |7°r sre nurpored 


equivalent to asserting that he was not human. | of our Freind D' 1 
Swift, in one of his letters to Pope, written when | living of QW)b. a 
Arbuthnot was suffering from illness, laments that | somest manner it 
he bad ‘a sort of slouch in his walk”; but the | din'd with his Gr 
Scotch doctor had a more serious failing than an od about. your 
x iling tl particular accc 

ungracefal gait, or than the ‘‘carnivoracity” to| you bad had = 
which Pope took objection. His treatment of his | cannot but applar 
“ favourite aversions,” Woodward, Garth, and the | where you are, th 
Bishop of Sarum, shows that he was not free from | gocd company. | 
that feline touch of spitefulness which an acute r4 bat 
observer will often detect in the best of women. Bat| dinner, & like ¢ 
as we are indebted to this little trait for nome of bin \ wanted double co 
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steps, as old do (the ordinary meaning now- 
adays, Pips cet ardg onder rt serene ba 
mesnt, in different parts of Great Britain, to walk 
with an uneven gait, to limp, to shake with a 
gaiverioy motion Urinnon) to dance (ibid, a0. 
“Hobbil”), to ho} 5 Mabe oe sept (As. 
kinsov, ‘Clevel. Gin), and that Prof. 
tells us that hobble is merely “a frequentative at 
Sidicaly in’ exarsoldg the Yond we. hare to deal 
examining the words we have to 
with. Hobbididance and hoberdidance 
themselves,| and we see that Shakespeare was 
justified in giving the same, or kindred evil spirit 
(* Lear,’ III. vi. 32), the name of Hopdance. We 
gee, too, how hobble-de-poise came to ignify 
“evenly balanced, hence wavering in mind,” for 
it is only when weights are cvenly poised, or very or very 
nearly so, that the ton; jo oF neat 
hobbles or wobbles bac! and forwards. How 
hobbledyges came to mean “ with a limping move- 
ment” only is not quite so clear, for as to hobble 
alone means tolimp, the dyges seems to add nothing 
to the meaning. And yet in the first instance it 
must have meant something. Now I believe m: 
that the gee in this word and the hoy in le- 


sehen originally refereed to She cee. which: driers, t 


(especially carters and waggoners) use, or used, to 

horses, Gee, or gee-ho, or ho alone, is used when 
the driver wishes the horse to turn to the off side, 
or right, and hot, or haw, when he wishes him to 
tarn to the near side, or left. See Webster, s.vv., and 
Gaso, s.vv. “ Hue,” “ Huhan,” or “ Hurhaut,” and 
“Dia,” the equivalent French terms; see also 
Littré and Cotgrave (the latter s.v. “Dia” only), 
and Hilpert, s.vv. “ Hott” and “ Hist” or “ Har,” 
the equivalent German terms. Hence we have 
“to haw and gee,” or “to haw and gee about,” 
used both transitively and intransitively, meaning 
literally to lead to the left and right, and to go to the 
left and right, but used=to lead this way or that 
at will, to master or control, and to go from one 





I The onl: My difficulty is to explain the exact meaning 
of the di, It is evidently the French de, as may be seen 
from the other words, but it is not used as the French 
de is, It seems rather to mark eome loose, often ill- 
definable, relation between the two words which it con- 
necte, and may apparently be translated by with regard 
to, as or like, in rd 
which it ocout 
show”); zibertgibe (‘Lear,' IIL iv, 120; LV. i. 64; 
Hobbet also written Fliberdigibet (Nares), ani 
Flittertignbbet (Hall), as though it were a fiend fittering 
(ice. fluttering) about a gibbet ; fipperdefanper (Hall.), 
tatterdemallion, slubberdequilion’ (Nares and Hall), and 
grissle-de-mundy (Hall.); and see “Mundio"” and 
ae Munde™ in Jamieson, Obrdicut, too (‘ Lear,’ IV. i. 
82), looks as if it were a corruption of Hobbidicut (cut 
asin “To cut capers”). In avorrdepous), howerer, the the 
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stated to be the ancient name of Battle, not only 
in Hamilton's ‘National Gazetteer,’ but in the 
most recent issue (1886) of the ‘ Post Office Direo- 
tory of Sussex.’ Now this notion appears to be 
wholly foinded on the expression “in epitamo 





Benlac” (words put into the mouth of the Con- | prese! 


queror himself on his death-bed) in the seventh 
book of Orderic’s ‘Ecclesiastical History.’ To 
Orderic we ow preservation of the name 
Senlac as the scene of the contest, which he 
several times calls the battle of Senlac, stating 
that it was fought in a place “qui Senlao anti- 
juitus vocabatur,” and “in campo Senlac.” What, 
0, does he mean by “in epitumo Senlac,” in the 
passage referred to above? ‘ Whatever epitumo 
may mean” (to use Prof. Freeman's expression), 
it 1s evident that it has nothing to do with the 
name of the place, which is Senlac. We are 
thrown u conjectures for the meaning of epi- 
tumo, and it appears to me that Mr. Forester’s, 
in his translation of Orderic’s ‘ Ecclesiastical His- 
tory’ for Bohn’s “Antiquarian Library,” is ex- 
ceedingly probable. He thinks that epitumo 
should be epithymo (a word adaj from 
the Greek for thyme), and that the word refers to 
the odoriferous plants found on heaths, so that we 
may translate “in epitumo Senlac” by “on the 
heath of Senlac.” The word Senlac itself has been 
sufficiently discussed in the ninth volume of the 








Fourth Series of ‘N. & Q. Its form, as Prof. | [1 


Freeman says, “ may possibly be corrupt,” and the 
resemblance to Sanguelac is probably only 8 ooin- 
cidence, giving occasion for a French pun on the 
word. Dr. Cuarnock suggests (4% S. ix. 306) 


that it is of similar origin to Shenley or Shelley, | [ 


meaning “ beautiful field or place.” 
W. T. Lree. 
Blackheath, 


Har Szas Over—Dr. 8. G. Green, in his 
‘Sketch of the Life of William Wilberforce, the 
Philanthropist,’ Published by the R. T. 8. (p. 16), 
states that he (Wilberforce) would say, “I have 
often heard that sailors on a voyage will drink 
‘friends astern’ till they are half way over, thon 
‘friends ahead.’” The italics are mine. Could 
this custom be the origin of the phrase “half 
seas over”? By the time the sailors had got half 
the distance of their voyage, and changed their 
toast, some would probably be also “half seas 
over,” in the sense of being half drunk. Though 
the phrase is now used, I believe, to denote a 
person completely intoxicated, it originally, I 
always understood, implied ‘eenti-intoxiostion only. 

LPHA, 


Somersy, Livcounsaire.—Somerby is a small 
village about three and a half miles east of Brigg. 
‘The church was, as we gather from a petition of the 
Year 1603, a cruciform structure, but, being then, 
8 it appears, much larger than was required, a 
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leasant both to the taste an 
the saltnesse, but by the spicinesse in it, like- 
wise in helping digestion, opening in some sort the 
obstructions of the Liver and Spleene, provoking 
urine, and helping thereby to wash away the gravell 
and stone engendred in the kidneys or bladder”; 
a0 likewise writes W. Langham, in his ‘Jewell of 
Health,’ second edition, 1633. No wonder, there- 
fore, that it was a much esteemed pickle or sauce, 
and had a good sale. Ellacombe speaks of it as 
rock samphire, though too briefly, and I may refer 
aleo to Britten and Holland’s ‘Plant Names’ 
(E.D.S.). Br, Nicuo.son. 


Why should the “popular” belief that Shak- 
speare’s samphire is the rock samphire, the C'rith- 
mum maritimum of botanists, be questioned? It 
is described over and over again in old herbals, 
with o particularity that seems to leave no room 
for doubt; it is spoken of as having been in 
common use in pickles and “sallets”; directions 
are even given as to its cultivation. Gerarde, in 
1633, only seventeen years after Shakspeare’s death, 
thus writes of it :— 

“Sampier is thought the pleasantest sauce, most 

familiar, and best agreeing with man's bodie, both for 
digestion of meates, breaking of the stone, and voiding 
of gravele,” 
He says it ‘‘ groweth on the rocky cliffs of Douer, 
Whinchelsey, by Rie, about Southampton, the Yle 
of Wight, and most rockes about the west and 
southwest parts of England.” ‘The Expert Gar- 
dener’ (1640) directs that “ Hartshorne and Sam- 
phire” be “sowne in February, March, or April, 
when the moone is old.” Culpeper laments that it 
was “wont to be more used than it is now: the 
more is the pity”; und adds, “If people would 
have sauce to their meat they may take some for 
profit as well as pleasure.” He describes the plant 
carefully, and says it grows on rocks moistened, if 
not overflowed, by the sea. All these references 
are to the rock samphire, but my old ‘Eng.-Lat. 
Dictionary’ (1693) mentions another varicty. 
Samphire is defined as Crithmum batis; golden- 
flowered samphire as Crithmum chrysanthemum, 
The latter is, I suppose, the Mula crithinoides. 
From what I can gather I take the Salicornia 
herbacea to be a comparatively recent substitute for 
troe samphire. cc. B. 








In answer to the question, “ What commercial 
use did Shakes imply by the ‘dreadful trade’ 
he so graphically described 7” I reply, He was not 
alluding to any “ commercial use,” but he used the 
word “trade” in the same sense as when he makes 
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With » note sppended by the Editor, which gives 
very clearly the origin of the term. I am to 
say the vicar of the parish is about to pul the 
churchwarden 


Street, in London, somew! ear Gray's 

aie of London for information regarding 

it O. Maso. 
29, Emperor's Gate, 8.7. f 


Sonnets on tHE Soxner (7% 8, iv. 429).—See 
the learned introductory essay on ‘ The Sonnet’ in 
that dainty little volame ‘Sonnets of this Centary,’ 
yy William Sharp (Walter Scott, 1886). r. 

lore Watts’s ‘Sonnet on the Sonnet’ is 
therein quoted (p. Ixii). Wordsworth’s (‘ Miscel- 
laneous Bonneta, part i. i.) is not quoted. 
Coruseat Breve. 

Schlegel hss written a sonnet on the sonnet, 
whioh is included in ‘ Deutsche Lyrik’ (‘Golden 
Treasury Series,” Maomillan), and one (satirical) 
American ni rusia hited Goat ct 

illustrated magazines,—t ry, 
think. M. Watiace. 


I send the accompanying jeu desprit, written by 
my John Adamson, the biographer of 
Camoens, and addressed to his friend i 
bour, the late Archdeacon Coxe, then Vicar of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne :— 

‘You said Inst night that you had tried a sonnet, 
Which ’cross the street you 'd send to let me see. 
Quite lost to guess what subject it may be, 

I'mall sniely thet I should con it. 





E. HA. 
“A onow’s acz” (7% §, iv. 366).—The phrase 
is not new to the readers of Horace, who speaks of 
Lyce as about to be kept alive by fate as long as 
“a crow’s age” (‘1V. Od.’ xiii. 24-25) :— 
Servatura diu parem 
Cornicis vetuls temporibus Lycen. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 
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fortunate that ‘‘the heraldic symbol of the 

‘vince and state” was not (gencal ly) 

blasoned. a M. Case. 
Philadelphia, U.S. 


Fares (7* 8. iv. 364, 456).—Sbakepeare 
learnt something about the fairies from Reginald 
Soot’s ‘Discoverie of Witchoraft’ and one or two 
other works. See Keightley’s ‘Fairy Mythology.’ 
Oberon is mentioned in more old romances than 
one. E. Yanpuer. 


Atwrne (7 8. iv. 388).—The original form of 
this name has not ye been given. It is Aithel- 
Teva the bier ted by a correspond. 

ently the same” (as stat a indent 

P. 469) baa a totally different "arse, syllable, its 
fre Old English form being Ealhwine. Accord- 
ing to Bosworth’s ‘A.-8. Dictionary,’ ale oN or 
heal=“ hall” or “ palace.” 


Arms (7% §. iv. 329, 494).—The arms (Golee, 
two bars or, in chief three bezants) inquired about 
by W. C. L. F. have been borne by the following 
families :—Garland, oo. Lincoln; Goband, 
Linooln ; Lottrell 7 Wake. See Roll c. ‘1286, 
Harl. MS. 6137; Roll ¢. 1308, Lansdowne MB. 
855; Glover's ‘Ordinary,’ c. 1575; Ootton MS. 


Tiberius, D, 10. 8. J. A. 8. 
Sin Jonaraan Tretawny (7% 8. iv. 149, 351). 
—There are lives of this in Oliver's ‘Lives 


of the Bishops of Exeter,’ p. 157; Cassan’s ‘ Lives 
of the Bishops of Winchester, ii. 196; Salmon’s 


‘ Lives of the Bishops from the Restoration to the | ; . 


Revolution,’ p. 265 ; and short accounts of him are 

to be found in Richardson’s edition of ‘Godwin de 

Pres, Angl.,’ under Bristol, Exeter, and Win- 

chester; in Granger, ‘Biog. Hist. Eng.’; Pol- 

whele’s ‘Hist. Devon,’ p. 312; gut in Gilbert’s 

“Hist, Cornwall’ i. 652. W. #. Borns. 
Clayton Hall, Manchester. 


Martin Cuirrorp (7* 8. iv. 209).—Clifford ob- 
tained his election from Westminster School to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1640. He was ap- 

inted Master of the Charterhouse in 1671, and, 
Bying in 1677, was buried in the chancel of St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, on December 13 in that 
year. See ‘ Alumni Westmon,’ (1852), pp. 115-16. 
In the list of monuments lost or destroyed, taken 
from Bishop Kennet, and given in Mr. Waleott’s 
‘ History of the Parish Church of St. Margaret in 
‘Westminster’ (1847), p. 33, the following passage 
occurs :— 

“Ba. Mr. Clifford, late Master of the Charter House. 
Panes in the Chancel Dec. 18, 1677. His corps attended 

many Lords and persons ‘of uality. “The Duke of 
pan designed him a Tmonument, but did not live to eee 
it erected ; it was turned upon the carver's hands.” 
It is true that Dr. Haig Brown, in his ‘Charter- 
house Past and Present’ (1873), states that Olif- 
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send’s ‘Catalogue of Knights’ (1833, p. 63). Ac 
cording to Mr, Solly’s ‘ Index of Hereditary Titles 
of Honour, the only baronetcy which was con- 
ferred on a Smith in 1660 became extinct in 1706. 
The two holders of this baronetcy appear to have 
had the Christian name of Thom See Coart- 
hope's ‘Synopsis of the Extinct Baronetage of 
England’ (pp. 183-4). GRE B 


Taackerar (7" §. iv, 325).—To my list must 
now be added the form Tidmarsh, which a ry 


north of Eng! 
Lincolnshire ; 
occur among 

name is an ' 
doubt that t) 
garet Clithere 
ture and deat 





a parish near Reading, Berks, and close to Rang- 
bourne and Purley; no doubt the marsh justifies 
its name. A correspondent of the Atheneum draws 
attention to my suggestion, and shows us how much 
chance has to do with such matters; 1, given 


Tidmarsh, the change to Tit may still be explained 


put to death a 
rising in the 
were some of 





as a possible substitution from the Titmouse | laud, inheriter 
Se Tealandic Sage 

Authors pick up names as pigeons peas, for the Map 

‘And utter them again as God shall please, mans & Co.) 
Mankind never hit upon « wiser illustration than | It ie vn be 
to represent Fortune as blind. A. Hart | landic MSS. iy 


tain a mass of 


Avrnors oF Quorations Wawren (7% 8, iy, | titlements an 


"But I, whose eyes, from infant 
Sunbeams, were earliest raised, 
‘Those lines read rather like a misquotation of part of the 


following verse from s poem which Wordsworth wrote 
on the death of Mrs. Hemans :— 


printed text, f 
reputation is a 





Vol. i. conte 

Yet I, whose lids from infant slumber the men of Or 
Were earlier raised, remain to hear miracles of Ea 
A timid voice, that uske in whisper, Cathedral. T 
“ Who next will drop and disappear ?"" from a M8. kn 
H. J. Canpentsr, |of northern b 


decade of the 

whose dercends 
the famous coll 
in 1656, to Fre: 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. bution to the 
Middlesex County Records, Vol. If. Edited by John | hagen. Bisho 
Cordy Jeaffreson. With an Index by A. T. Watson. | collectors, who 
(Middlesex Record 8 Iceland that 1 
A LITTLE more than a year ago (August 7, 1886) we no- | country for the 
ticed the first volume vf this important work. The | lectors, Arno 
second is now before us, and we are bound to say that in | 1700 to 1728, a 
almost particular it eurps ita predecessor in | scrupulous car 
interest. Jeaffreson careful editor. If we lack | him, and bis 
notes which we know well he could give, we have in| ments of MSt 
their room a long and well-considered preface, which, if | binders” 
carefully studied, will make almost everything in the | greasy 
body of the work clear to the moderately attentive reader. | present editor / 
The next volume will, it is hoped, include the reign of | succeeded in 
Charles I. and the Commonwealth. If there be no| simple but iny 
break in the records, we may hope for much information | Sigurdseon, a1 
in it of national interest. of the last gent 
Our Roman Catholic readers will find much to interest | water, and by 
them concerning the sufferers for their faith undor the | them through 
cruel penal laws. The names and addresses of a very | by line withou 
large number of recusants are given. Mauy of these| Vol. ii. cae 
must have been persons whose home was far away, | Magnus, by th 
though business, or the desire of a temporary shelter | was born in ] 
where they might hope to pass unobserved and unknown, | nephew of the 
might have driven them to abide for a time in the | younger broth 
near bourhood of the great ci Names such as | of metaphors,! 
Bwer, Dolman, Woodroffe, and Valvasour point ta the | do great cred 
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Birks, its meaning, 528 
Birmingham and Sir Robert Peel, 468 
Bishops, in partibus infidelium, $8, 176; in distress, 
387, 498 
Bismarck (Prince), English quotation uae by, 367, 452 
Blackberries called brammelkites, 408, 475 
Blackburn (Cornet), the Almondbary hero, 72, 395 
Blackburn (F.) on manual for composing themes, 198 
Blackfriars, ite Paris Garden and Christ Church, 61, 
14, 178 
*Blackwood's Magazine,’ story and poem in, 149, 274 
Blair (B.) on a Roman altar, 126 
Blake (Admiral), bis remains, 468, 531 
Blaydes (F. A.) on Stillingfleet family, 477 
Blazer = flannel coat, 72° 
Blenkinsopp (B. L.) on ‘Disrailed,” 365 
Rupees, their numeration, 128 
Biind-house=parish lock-up, 26, 171 
Bliss (F. F.) on songs, 49 
«Windsor Drollery,’ 448 
Block, headsman’s, 445 
Bloomsbury, architecture of St. George's, 325, 410, 
471; in 1660, 387 
Blue as an ecclesinstical colour, 148, 254 
Blue Mountain Valley, ship named, 368, 513 
Blue Peter, why so called, 116, 237, 355 
Blue-stockingiem, 15, 176 
Blyden (Edward W.), LL.D., his nationality, 429 
Bobstick, its meaning, 508 
Boddington (R. 8.) on Cromwell family, 217 
Boger (C.) on tapers used as weapons, 213 
Boger (C. G.) on Queen Adelicia, 467 
‘Avalon, Vale of, 77 
Eleanor of Bretagne, 238 
Jubilee, June 21, 1887, 44 
“Nothing's new,” 8.257 
, cure for, 534 





Banaoad Clifford, 372 
Boileau on cantling stone, 109 
Celtic occupation and local names, 251 
Gattin, ita etymology, 398 





Bonaparte (Napoleon), medals struck in his reign, 149 
Bonaparte-Wyse (N.) on Walsh family, 42, 64 
Bond family, Hoguenot, 95 
Bone (J. W.) on bishops in partibus infiddium, 8 
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Bronté family, 505 
Bronté (Charlotte), her peeudonym, 152, 258 
Brooke family of Astley, co. Lancaster, 87 
Brougham, its pronunciation, 15, 98 
Brown (J. R.) on Mazarine Bible, 115 
Brown (John), author of ‘ Northern Courts," 189, 838 
Browne family of Stamford and Tolethorpe, 463 
Browne (John), Sheriff of London, 506 
Browne (Sir John Edmund), his biography, 529 
Browne (Sir Thomas), his ‘reference to “the great 
Antonio,” 886 ; ‘Dialogue between Two Twins,’ 508 
Browne (W. H.) on Calvert family, 98 
Browne (William), Sheriff of London, 506 
Browning (C. H.) on Magna Charta barons, 301 
rus (Oreste), hi his Biography, 9 
Pere a city 
Brushfield LN N.) on oer Walter Raleigh, 509 
Buchanan (J. P.) on Erskine of Balgonie, 53 
Buckden, Hunts, ordination at, 88, 217 
Buckley (C. F.), water-colour painter. 
Backley (W. E.) on altar flowers, 476 
America, its etymology, 313 
‘Anonymous and Peeadonymous Works,” 363 
« Articles and Injunctions,’ 494 
Bibliographical verms, 297 
n aix foot high,” 528 
Cornelia, her letters, 352 


Piedmont, military events in, 452 
“ Piping hot,” 473 
Ram-hunting, 289 


Spelman ‘On Sacrilege,’ 324, 373 
“Stoke the Dutchman,’ 452° 
Te Deum, “ munerari” or “ numerari” in, 352 
‘Tim jaime Bobbin. £05 wel, 4 
yy Crom: 33 
Volley Bring over soldier's grave, 477 
Beckley (W. J.) on ‘ Luaiio Estacado,' 315 
Balkley (C. F.\, water-colour painter, 229, 351 
Balloch (J. A.) on school and college magasines, 5 
Scotch academic periodicals, 70 
Banhill Fields and the Cromwell family, 11, 117, $87 
Banyan (Jobn) and Sir John Shorter, 61, 101, 142, 
181, 262 
Barial-grounds, disused, 66 
Barke (Edmund), his speecher, 469 
Burlesque and parody, 97, 195 
Berostt (J. E.) on ‘ Authentic Memoirs," &e., 69 


Busk (B. H.) on Sandro Botticelli, 290 
“ Barnis 


Epitaphs, 34, 831 
Galileo and the Tequisition, 118, 230, 310 
“La Tige Détachée,’ 5: 
Morue : Nearne 78, 371 
“ No fringe,” 1: 
“Nom de rome,” 7 
Orders, religious, 154 
Proverbs on T national sheectariaties 202, 476 
Refectory, its pronunciation, 9 
in of my tooth,” 213 

Surnames of women, 209 
Vinci Leonards da), 389 

Batler (J. D.) on bell-cord, 366 
Calumet, its etymology, 411 
Communion, hards at, 468 
Convicts sent to the colonies, 72, 307 
Dante and Valerius Maximus, 189 
Duchess, the title, 229 


Mark, ay value, 149 
Masarine Bible, 28 


Rome, ar in, 348 
St. John, his emblem, 117 
* Sapiens qui assiduas,” 528 
Sigourney or 
Vinci (1 Leonardo da), ha “t Last Sapper,’ 109 
Batler (asec ‘Hudibras, Part L., 77, 244, 418; 
it 
Batterworth (J.) on “ Poverty knocker,” $28 
Baxton, book on its baths, 345 
By-boat, its meaning, 167, 333 
Byng (Admiral), his execution, 25, 178 
(George Gordon, sixth Lord), his sobriquet 
wAlbé,” B83 poems attributed to, 77; his critics, 
257, 333; statues, 333, 472, 536 ; Scotch proverb 
in ‘Don Juan,’ 293 ; ‘omitted stanzas of ‘Childe 


. (C.) on Neville family, 110 
. (D.) on Cateaby: Gadsby, 458 
. (B. C.) on Lord Cobbam, 84 


(Rh on Dieta’ fof Nasional 

 (R.C.) on ‘ Dictionary 325 

Woe ro Biography,” 
Morden ( Robert), 183 

Cabillaod: Morve, their difference, 73, 278, $71 
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James (F.) on Fallarton family, 168 
Tames (B. N.) on Sandro Botticelli, 165 ‘orewes 
Pompadont (Madame do), 12 King (©) on 
lonr (| ), 126 .) om 
Richards (Michael), 66 King (John), 
Taydee on Richard Carlile, 887 > King’s 
Daughter pronoanoed “‘dafter,” 198 ings Eagl 
Miseel-thrush, local name for, 217 Kingeford (' 
Jermyn on Col. Chi Copley, 167 i ( 
Jerusalem, ‘ Descriptio Locorum Sanctorum circa,’ 187 | Kirby Hall a 
Jervis family of Darlaston, 189, 315 Kirk, name o 
Jewel, sixteenth century, 189 Kirkland (W. 
Jewels, superstitions about, 507 Kitton (F. G. 
Jewish government in Malabar, 487, 586 Knife and for 
Johneon (8. J.) on Henry, Lord Clifford, $27 Knighthood : 
Johnson (Dr. Samuel), at Twickenham, 1775, 204; and | Knighting elt 
‘Miss Hickman, 309, 431; his house at Lichfield, | Knights Ho 
402 ; his definition of Whig and Tory, 465 extracts fre 
Joly (J. B.) on Barrington's ‘ Irish Nation,’ 147 Kanighta of th 
Jonas (A. C.) on Sebastian Cabot, 155 Knollys famil 
Huguenot, ita derivation, 335 ‘kK "2 
Mary, Queen of Scote, 383 Krebs (H.) ot 
Bootch burgh records, 126 L(A. L.) on 
Southcott (Joanna), 155 Mi 


Tubilee, or jubile, 21; as an adjective, 205 Lach-Szyrms 








Jubilees, George III.'s, 7, 115, 258 ; of British nove- English 
reigns, 44, 256; of foreign monarchs, 110; Queen Manx la 
Victoria's, 145, 267 Lady of the } 

July and its flowers, 28 Lamb (Char 

Jumatoes, its meaning, 488 226, 254 

Tune Ist, naval victory on, 444 Lamb (Jobn’ 

Juverna on bishops in partibus infidelium, 176 Lambert= K 

K. (A. W.) on a eonnet on Cowper, 109 Lambert (Jo 

K. (C.S.) on John King, M.P., 248 Lampas: Pi 

Yarner family, 295 Lancers in td 

K, (K. M.) on Barren, 213 Tandor (W, 

K. (L. L.) on ceramic query, 309 Lane (H. M 

Currant, 04 English 
Pontefract broken bridge, 477 “La Tige Dé 
Printing press at Constantinople, 465 Latour (E.) « 
St. Mary of Egypt, 246 Latting (J. < 
Tarantelle, 454 Letten 1 
Turks and tobacco, 493 Underb 

Karkeek (P. Q.) on Cyprus colour, 289 Laughton (J 

Keats (John), his medical examination, 166 ‘La Vie Hu 

Keble (Joseph), reference in hia ‘ Reporte,’ 127, 585 | Lawrence (E 

Keene and Andrews fumilier, 249, 375, 495 Lay-stall, le, 

«Keep your temper,” a game, 327, 418 Leary (F.) 0 

Kelly (F, F.), of the ‘ London Directory,’ 314 October 

Kelly (Thomas), Lard Mayor in 1837, 228, 314 Lease for 99 

Kemeys-Tynte(st. D.) on British standards in America, | Lee, King 0 

35 Lee (A. C.) 
Tynte (Col.), 149 Leage fi 

Ken (Bishop), his schools, 38 ; his appeal for French Sain, it 
Protestant refugees, 348, 453 ; presents of books, 369 | Leech (John 

Kenilworth Priory, 265 Le Fevre so 

Kennedy (Horas) and the house of Uchtrelure, 288, 374 | Legg (J. W. 

Kentish Man on Middlesex and Essex arms, 307 ‘Miceal, 


=cresa, 32 TeDer 
Keralake (T.) on lease for 999 years, 178 Neto 
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Marshall (E, te jartor-waiter, 334 Masarine - 
with double 69, 186, 205; y 
en pee 
St. Elene the virgin, 216 449, 471, 518 - 
Sam; 550 Menges, and St, Menges, 348, 486 
its, their correction, 86 ite 60T 
‘Thockoray (W. M.), 259 Meres (Francis), * pe ala 168, 310 
from want, 415 Beary (Gh, SVE.i oe ent engan noldiers, 224 
‘Trios ere by Cromwell, 452 defined, 109, 
‘Turks and tobacco, 412 i Lewes coun! 
aha ieerrp=tn ral Muuleton (LtcGen), Rew Rar o€ Midlefon, 88, 53 
. A.jon Extirp=to rail, 9 Ys 
(By hie Viegia Widow,’ $7 Mill (A. Fos deasinie party 
388 ie ae his * Samor," 149 
Mareball W,) on Mr, Stodart, 157 eee ‘ohn’ tablot at Alllallows, Bread Street, 809, 
‘Marshall J.) on Ontington Bowles, 337 978, 434; Te on, 429 
ite i, 407 Mint, gray ea Sik 
Convicts shipped to the colonies, 134 Misprinte. See errom, 
‘Morris (C.), his * Lyra Urbanica,’ 528 Missal, medimval ose of the word, 26 
Primero, on, 275 Minsol-thrash, local name for, 106, 217 
Poppy 454 Mitre in heraldry, 486 
Vine ( ds), his‘ eRe ee ‘192, 332 ee - seein 128 
eight y locality, 
Marshall Anry)on Jecvie any, S15 M (H. W.yon Appeal in cane of pardon, $30 
Marvon (Mr), of Holborn, 7 ‘Wager of battle, 41 
ie a M Beate 7, 328, 435 
Martin (Richard), bis hy, 85, 1 pas. S.W.S,, 86. Scat 
Free ld oe Besser etl bs ug gta, 70,1925 hi Mont ‘pian io ae 
d er | Montagu 
vet 81, 181, een 261; witness's bree ib ere 75; paws 218 
account execotion, 361, isi ie her hair | Montrose (James, Marquis of), his bi 409 
and perukes, 441; error concerning, 245, 4 ‘17; and | Moore (C. T. J.) on Keene and Andrews families, 249 
ber erect dak seven ‘862 ‘Sack used as Communton wine, 287 
Maskall - 4 we = Potro Peter Moore, 365 
Fi ‘Swinn place-name, 203 “i Moore (J. C.) on Crenture=drink, 384 
Repel Lae rad 457 Greater Gods of / 29 
‘St. Ni aos? = 467 Patan dik "392 
rt 
‘Maslin pans, 57, 310, 451 ‘Waterton family af 
Mason (C,) on Firebrace family Bible, 387 Moore (Peter), Mf. P,, and 365 
Marriage. at 5 Moore (Thomas), pom by, 127, 212; hbad be « brother 
Pied ilitary events in, 367 am? 430 
Mason (J. T.) on Sir William 7 Morainville (E.) on family, 431. 
sik She a Atl tnt (Oliver), his murder, ath 
servant, a tale, forden (Robert) engraver, 
Matehwick (W.) on a tavern sign, 205 More (Sie Thoma, atetion of Horace by, 848 
Mateman=Lollard, 3 ‘Morfill (W. R.) on * 3 Maryland,” 224 
Mathews (C. E.) on # medal, 295 Morris (C.), his ‘Lyra, fon,’ 625 
ey ; id. nen sik Freres ea it See, soe F bie he 
Maale 0) on ami forton Faxnil; ‘Oxfordah' 
Maurice tho Firebrand, 18. Z Morve : Cabillaud, thelr difference, 78, 278, STL 
y, ite meaning, 168 * Mother Goose's Melodies,’ 165 
Maxwell (H.) on bend sinister, 491 ‘Mother Goose's Tales,” 385 
ee F), 196 Mottoes: en not AY “Better 
Lem vaphmes Northern form, 525 aes tre oa ot Kind 18 ia a; 
Loch, 234 7 
pie 191 i assidune, 
May U poor) ower 242 aii ne on 409 
on, 
May Ensaio Sinden 28 hipaa le at 455 
Mayhew (A. 1L.) on passage from Cowper, 268 Mount (C, B.) on Blazer=flaonel 72 
Dulcarnon, 130 ree 9, 370 
Idris, Welsh name, 362 =rapt, 449 
Solomon's Avon, 467 Moir Ph ere 
Maypole customs, 7 ‘Mulock (Miss), hor surname, 367, 419 ; her family, 535 
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Perlin (Rtionne) his «Description des Royantmes dos | Pitt (W 


pangs terre,’ $42, 458 
quoted, 443 
Peterborough (Charles Mordaunt, Earl of), 76 
Peters (Hugh), quotation from his ‘ Tales and Jests,’ 
$65 ; his character, 394 
Philaatas on Lyly's ‘Euphues,’ 88 
Brilipe (J.) on Mr, English, 106 
Philological Society, ita ‘New English Dictionary,’ 
227, 285, 333 Bag! 
Philology, ite first principles, 18, 70, 275 
Photius, Gibbon on, 45 
Pickford (J.) on Earl of Arlington, 433 
Block, headsman’s, 445 
Byng (Admiral), 25 
Cromwell family, 34 
Daate, lines from, 148 
Farmer (Capt, George), 537 
Fenwick (Lady), 156 
French ladies in 1810, 296 
Gabbard or gabbart, 392 « 
man, ita etymology, 11 
Heraldic query, 15 
‘Heresiarchs, female, 154 
“ Higher the monkey climbe,” &e., 182 
Keene family, 375 
«Knocking down Old Saram,” 518 
Lig, Yorkshire word, 205 
“ Limina A) ma,” 276 
Lockhart (sir George), 826 
Mackenzie (Sir George), 326 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 281, 285, Ae 
Perceval (Spencer), his assassination, 3: 
Peterborough (Earl of), 76 
Piel Castle, 455 
Precedence in church, 15 
“ Redgauntlet,’ old melody in, 269 
St Mary's Chareb, Beverley, 201 
Tavern signs, 25 
Datoctantiowonhepr, 266 
Picton (Sir J. A.) on Blind-house=perish lock-up, 171 
Bunyan (John), 144 
Jubilee or jubile, 21 
Mulock (Miss), 413 
Paraphernalia, 217 
“ Ri fol de rol,” &e., 469 
‘Suburbs and environs, 292 
Piedmont, military events in, 1690-96, 367, 452, 515 
Piel Castle, 318, 455 
Pierpoint (R_) on animated horsehairs, 253 
‘Quotations, 157 
Pigott (W. G. F.) on arms in charch window, 494 
‘Numismatic query, 110 
Pilate, his sentence on Christ, 254 
Pillories, modern, 9, 115 
Pilot fish and shark, 245 


Pine’s ‘Tapestry Hangings of the House of Lords,” 
428 


Pink (W. D.) on Hon. Robert Cecil, 528 
Deasyil (Jobo), Serjeant-at-Law, 76 
Knollys family, 164 
London MPa jin 1663-7, 248, 450 
Ovfield or Oldfield, M.P:, 47 
Potter (Hugh), M.P., 68 





1), his last words, 23, 137, 317; his 
es, 469 
« Piaater scratch,” century old, 6 
Playte=ship, 129 
Plomer (H. R.) on Ramicus, Dee bishop, 387 
Plumptre (E. H.) on asparagus, 3 
Ken (Bishop), 348, 369 
‘Wesley (Charles) and Eopolia, 8 207 
Workhouses, philanthropic, 3€ 
Poem wanted, 268 
Poet rersus poet, 85 
Boots female, from Bappho to Mrs. Browning. 73 
Pole (Elizabeth), emigrant to New England, 426 
Police, early use of the word, 846 
Pollard, its etymology, 222 
Pompedour (Madame de), “ Padilla,” 126 
Pont or Ponte family, 135 
Pontefract—broken bridge, 477 
Pontifex family, 368, 513 
Poole families, 349, 452, 477 
Poole (Rachel) on Ford's ‘ Fame's "s Memorial 3 
Pope (Alexander), bibliography, 30 
Poppies called red-weed, 19, 175 
Population, use of the word, 265, 317, 494 
Porchas, ite meaning, 126 
“Portioo, The,’ magazine, 208, 534 
registers, 108 


Potato snuff boxes, 427, 517 
Pothooks and hangers, 226, 318, 893 
Potter (Hugh), M.P. in the Long Parliament, 68, 217 
Pottle=strawberry basket, 365, 436 
Poverty knocker= weaver, 328, 396 
Powell (H. Y.) on Lundy's Lane, 85 
Pratt (G. C.) on Tombland Fair, Norwich; 148 
Pratt (H.) on the Squire's Pew,’ 28 
Prayers, family, 113 
Precedence, in ehureh, 15, 135 ; below C.B., 188, 218 
Pre-existence, Western references to, 8. 
** Prevented from,” use of the words, 269, 393 
Price (F. G. H.) on the correction of servante, 36 
Prices, their relative value, 29 
Prideaux (W. F.) on Dr. Arbuthnot, 522 

« Authentic Memoirs,’ 316 

Haleewell, East Indiaman, 189 

* Hodibras,’ Part I., 418 

Lamb (Charles), epilogue by, 226 

Madden collection of ballade, 423 

‘ Mother Gooee’s Melodies,’ 163 

« Mother Goose's Tales,’ 385 

Pope (A.), bibli y, 307 

Ee eemtepe ee melody in, 535 

Robin Hood, 329 


ipsies, 288 
‘ Titana and Theseus,’ 376 
Prime family, 529 
Primero, the game, poem on, 205, 275 
Primroee, six-leaved, 1 
Frings (6. Loy sane hori, 38 


Servants, their correction, 36 
‘Tell (William) and the apple, 335 
ap] by Cromwell, 432 
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.) on setters of Cornelia, 187 
fedals, their tion, 149 
.) on Torks tnd tobacco, es 
8) on ‘ Russie Juive,’ 8 


eck 


o Deddenley 
D) on the Rows orChesen, 355 
.) on sonnets on the sonnet, 429 
(M. H.) on Brougham, 98 
‘Ingoldshy Legends 134 
Whiskam Dandy, 


RB. (P.) on Bishop of P aschlohern, 1247, 187 
Jerusalem manuscript, 187 
RB. (B.) on Banbury ale, 194 
Bible, Parker's, 585 
Bibles, marginal or to, 255, 515 
Carlyle (Thomas), 27 
Chaka jaws, 373 
Dulcarnon, 131 
“ Join giblets,” 511 
Mazarine Bible, 115 
Parallel passages, 312 
“© Prickings of conscience,” 257 
Pealms, their Prayer-Book version, 512 
Samphire, 520 
“ Stew in their own grease,” 475 
‘Tapers used as weapons, 213 
Watchet plates, 173 
Way, in Shakspeare, 405 
‘Wrinkle, its slang meaning, 474 
York, statue at, 536 
Radcliffe (J.) on beraldio query, 494 
Radman, its meaning, 309 
Raleigh (Sir W: alter), lines on, 609 
Rally, use of the word, 17 
Ram-bunting, 289, 416 
Ramicus, Danish bishop, 387 
Randall (J.) on ‘‘ Appointed to be read,” 114 
Kelly (Thomas), 314 
Mulock (Miss), 367 
Randolph (E.) on a singular crest, 88 
“New not true,” &c., 477 
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Ratcliffe (Charles), titular Earl of Derwentwater, 506 


Ratcliffe (T.) on Banbury ale, 46 
Barnard (W.), clockmaker, 248 
“Dutch News”: “ Dutch Mail,” 204 
Fairs, statute, 192 
“Tm a Dutchman,” 158 
Money =weak and sickly, 286 
“Never make old bones,” 165 
“Pleased as Punch,” 49 
Pothooks and bangers, 393 
Swaddy soldier, 149 


Ray (Job), editorial mistake in ‘Memorials,’ 225, 317 


Rb. (Rb.) on Zennor Quoit, 489 


Rebellion of 1745, links with, 41, 125, 184, 242, 288 


Reculvers and its ancient eburch, B24, ne 
Reed (A.) on # nursery rhyme, 166 


Rogers (W. T. 
“Keep yc 
Roman altar, : 
Roman soldier 
Rome, its cens 
Rosamond Cli: 
Rosary, ita use 
Roscoe (Willia 
Rose (J.) on S 
Woman o1 
Ross (David), ° 
Rossetter fami, 
Rossetti (Dant 
Round (P. Z.) 
Rouse (D.) on 
Rouse (W. H. 
Noll= Oli 
Routh (Dr.), a 
Rowsell (P. F.) 
Harvest cv 
Hatters, 9 
Walking-s 
Women in 
Roxalana, her | 
Royal salutes, 7 
Rule (F.) on da 
Jonson (Be 
Banner, Bee 











. Radman, its meaning, 309 
8 (Bishop) bs * Rationale,” 178 
jparrow (Bi 
Titles of honour, 471 
Tewkesbury musket-balls, 107, 158 
‘Thacher or Thatcher family, 108 
‘Thackeray (W. M.), on capital punishment, 190, 258 ; 
his pseudonym “ Titmarsh,” 325, 538 
‘Theft from want, 222, 415 
Themes, manual for composing, 68, 198 
‘Thody's, in Bucklersbury, 226 
Thomas (A.) on Shakepeariana, 186 
‘Thomas (Mrs, Ann), her death, 260 
‘Thomas (F. M.) on Kingsley’s last poem, 366 
‘Thomas (R.) on Miss Mulock, 413 
«My Brother,’ 529 
Painter's blunder, 493 
Thompeon (G. H.) on aseignats, 274 
* Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 274 
Maypole custom, 73 
Rocke, sea-girt, 196 
Bykeside, its meaning, 74 
‘Thompson (W.) on titles of honour, 284 
Thomson (sir Willi his descendants, 509 
‘Thornbury (Walter), slip in bis ‘Old and New Lon- 
don,’ 285, 418 ° 
‘Three hundred pounds a year temp. Elizabeth, 34 
Thrum, “ livery-three-pound,” 385 
‘Thus on Jervis family, 315 
Tile tree, ite meaning, 149 
Tinkler (J.) on military events in Piedmont, 515 
Tissington, well-dressing at, 72 
Majesty, 28, 51; Duchess, 229, 355; their 
use in the 16th and 17th centuries, 284, 471 
Tobacco, its price in 1649, 6; ite introduction into 
Europe, 368, 412, 493 
‘Tokens, seventeenth century, 88, 194, 471; Cornish, 
94, 397, 536 ; Somerset, 225 
Tolhouse, its meaning, 319 
Tombland Fair, Norwich, 148 
Tombstones, additional letters on, 388, 512 
Tomlinson (C.) on Goethe and English poetry, 267 
‘Tooley Street tailora, their manifesto, 449 
‘Tory defined by Dr. Johnson, 465 
Toward or towards, its pronunciation, 403 
‘Tower of London, the ‘‘ Legge Mount” bastion, 489 
Towne-(Leonard), his writings, 808, 476 
‘Townshend (George, first Marquis), Macaulay on, 147 
Trailbaston, its origin and meaning, 408, 470 
‘Transhaw, its meaning, 509 
Translatee and translated, 148 
‘Translation, ‘‘ traduttore traditore,” 464 
Translator, public, 488 
‘Trelawny (Sir Jonathan), Bishop of Winchester, 149, 
351, 534 
‘riers appointed by Cromwell, 248, 432 
Tuer (A. W.) on ‘ Dame Wiggins of Lee,’ 127, 212 
“Double entendre,” 86 
Tunbridge Wells, James II. at, 407, 431, 495 
Turks and the introduction of tobacco, 868, 41%, 403 


Tarner (R. 8.), his reprints, 35 


























« Voltaire (F, M. A.) 
Volunteers, their origin and 
‘Vyvyan (E. B.) on sudden deat 

atte Ditonery sever ike Stage,’ 824, 416 

© Biogray ,” 824, 

Blake (Admiral), 468 

Blue Peter, 856 

Butler (Samuel), portrait by, 89 

Byron (Lord), $33 

ena 

Caldelen; iy, 

Clifford (Martin) 209 

Cumberland (Countess of), 227 

Eleanor of Bretagne, 149 

Floelen, Swiss plce-namme, 298 

Forewent, past tense of forego, 

‘Howard (Catherine), 269 

Hoguenct, its derivation, 385 

Lotte fo (W. J.) his « story of London,’ 26 

London M.P.s in 1568-67, 882 

Lord Mayor's Day, 50 

« Orores,” 247, 437 

Orreries, 348 

Potter (Hugh), M.P., 217 

Rosamond Clifford, 248 

Sitwell: Stoteville, 16 

Squaitng, its moaning, 169 

‘Vanbragh (Sir Jobn), 28 

‘Volunteers, their origin, 18 

‘Vyvyan (Sir B, R.), 285 
‘Vyvyan (Sir Richard R., Bart.), his MSS., 235 
Won Links with the "45," 41, 125, 184, 242, 288 
*Pagots, The,’ 48 

(A. E.) on ‘Enoch Arden,’ 248 

'H.) on Lord Mayors of foreign extraction, 444 

(J. 


his residence in England, 427 
stor, 12,177 
of an actor, 429 





 ( 
” (H. E.) on King Arthor, 247 
 (J.) on Richard Goodman, 426 

~ (M.) on six-leaved primrose, 189 
* (B. B.) om penance house, 889 
‘W. (W. H.) on Charlotte Bronté, 253 


‘Wade (B. F.) on Stillingfleet and Wickham families, 
388 


‘Wager of battle, 461 
‘Waggoner (M. 0.) on Earl of Arlington, 288 
‘Wake (H. T.) on Lord Byron, 389, 430 
De Ia Pole Abbey, 408 
‘Wakefield Prison, confirmation in, 484 
‘Wales, Gospel in, 164 
‘Walford (E.) on attorney and solicitor, 89 
Ballooning, 246 
Bellingham (John), 217 
Children as mediators, 417 
“ Crow's age,” 532 
English, slipshod, 85, 157, 278 
Eucharist, mistake concerning, 476 
Genealogical and Historical Bociety, 234 
“Greater London,’ 454 
Hodgson (General Studholme), 415 
Imprints, fictitious, 88 
Tames II. at Tunbridge Wells, 431 
Johneon (Dr.) and Miss Hickman, 431 
“Join gibleta,” 268 
Keene family, 376 
Knighting eldest sons of baronets, 98, 353 
“Knocking down Old Saram,” 248 
“Lead, kindly light,” 245, 817 
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‘Walford (E.) on Robert Lloyd, 9 

‘Mary, Queen of Scots, 417 

* Old and New London,’ 418 

Painter's blunder, 388 

Penance, public, 469 

Pins, superstition about, 165 

“ Playing at cherry-pit with Satan,” 509 

Potilowsatrawherry basket, 865 

Propheoy, 48 

Salisbury, campanile at, 247 

Smith (Sir John), Bart., 428 

Themes, manual for composing, 68 
Walker family, Irish, 108 
Walker (B.) on Olympus, 474 
Walker (E. D.) on pre-existence, 8 
‘Walking-stick inscription, 49, 156 
‘Wallace (M.) on sonnets on the sonnet, 532 
‘Wallet, ita definition, #8 al a 
‘Walpole (H. &.) on “ wry,” 221, 437 
Walpole (Sir Robert), hia mths ‘ma, 289, 437 
Walsh family, 42, 64 
Walters (Lucy), mother of Duke of Monmonth, 249,358 
Wandesforde and Strafford, 149, 
Warborton (aes +e P. for Brid; 
Warburton (Henry), for Bridport, 237 
‘Ward (C. A.) on Bellingham, 336 

Berkley of Knightabridge, 448 

Blue Peter, 237 

Browne (Sir J. E.), 529 

Cantling stones, 258 

Carnac magument, 408 

Children as mediators, 581 

Cromwell (0.), his pastimes, 334 

De Sancy diamond, 309 

Gifford’s Buildings, 429 

Hume (David), 129 

Ivy Bridge, 428 : 

Literary Club, 5’ 

Marson of Holborn, 7 

Mercers’ Hall, 507 

Noll=Oliver, 392 

Pepper Alley, 88 

« Piping bot,” 472 

“Poeta’ corner,” 487 

“ Prevented at »; “ Firstly,” 893, 

Ring, marriage, 1 

St. Coleman’s P clase, 169 

St. George’s, Bloonabary, 410, 471 

Spinning-wheel Alley, 68 

“Stew in their own grease,” 475 

Btrype (John), bis diary, 49 3 

“ Vacant mind,” nee 

Volley firing over soldier's grave, 477 

Woodall an Dodd, 207 pie 
‘Warda Fori, the Ward of Cheap, 24, 156 
‘Warner (B.) on Lady of the Haystack, 469 
Warren (C. F. S.) on Arabella warchill, 7 

Courtenay family, 430 

‘ Dies Ire,’ 187 

English kings, their descendants, $54, 513 

Epitaphs, 39 

Manningham (Thomas), D.D., 192 

“Nothing ’s ew,  &o., 394 

Quarter-waiter, 334 

“Ri fol de rol,” &c., 252 

Sack used as Communion wine, 457 
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en, 336 Wofli ta) 
Bhoarte royal, 217, 316 Wolseley (Lon 
‘ Wisdom of Solomon,’ 332 James IT, 
‘Warren (Robert and Thomas), temp. James IL, 128 | Woman or fom 
‘Watchet plates, 173 ‘Women, in red 
* Water Doctor,’ an engraving, 148 when 
‘Waterton family motto, 18, 92, 236, 277, 513 ‘Wood (Mrs.), { 
‘Waterton (Bémeed), death, 100; ‘on acromerostich, 51 | Woodfall and | 
Bishops in partibus infidelium, 99 ‘Wood pecker= 
“ Limina Apostolorum,” 134 Woods (John) 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 79 Woodward (J.) 
‘Waterton family motto, 92 Civet cat 
Watson (G. EB.) on smallest MSS, in the world, 226 Florence, 
‘Watt (James), his letter-copying press, 117 “Roi des 
‘Waugh (Major John), bis family and arms, 128, 375 | Words, dialect 
Way, in Shakapeare, 105, 405 Wordsworth (' 
‘Webb (Richmond) inquired after, 449 511; on Bur 
‘Wedding anniversaries, 315 “ Work is won 
Worniog on an old clock dial, 409 ‘Workhouses, 
pasrage op, 325 Wright (W. a 
petra Erbe by a man, 386 Bouter tal 
We -dressing at Tisington, 72 Clench=o 
‘Welsh bards, 169 Wright (W. H 
‘Welsh spelling, 109 Wrinkle, its sl 
‘Welsh (C.) on “ Gilroy’s kite,” 529 Wylie (J. C.) « 
Wealey (Charles) and Eupolie, 227 Wylie (J. H.): 
‘Wesley (John), memorial in Westminster Abbey, 308 inghar 
West (“old”), of Chelsea, 8 Hobby : 1 
Westminster ‘Abbey, its tenor bell, 8; Wealey’s | X. on “Cat in 
, 308 Y. (0. T.) on 
‘Westminster School benefactors, 508 Yam, peeudon: 
‘Wesand = windpipe, 447 Yardley (B), a 
‘Wheatley (H. B.) on suburbs and d environs, 292 Harrah 
‘Whewell (Dr.), conundrum by, 48 Torks aad 


Whicker family of Oxfordshire, ou 
Whig defined by Dr. Johneon, 465 
Whiskam Dand ame, 46, 197, 209 
White (F.), hin MB, journal 52, 174 
White (Tristram), author, 428 
Whiteford family, 508 
«Whitehall Evening Post,’ 447 
Whitfield (Earl of) inquired after, 427 
Whitson (John), of Bristol, 507 
Whiteuntide fellow=unlucky man, 129 
Wickham family, co. Gloucester and Somerset, 388 
Wickham family of Antigua, 89 
Wilkinson (H. E.) on antigugler, 138 
Whooping cough, cure for, 178 
‘Williams (Abp.), passages in Hacket’s ‘ Life,’ 49 
Williams (J.) on Kliot family, 247 
Wilson (J.) on ‘Supreme Bon Ton,’ 349 
Wilson (J. Kenilworth), his family, 27 
Winchester, ite “true roll,” 190, 334 
Winchester Cathedral, regimental colours in, 429 
Winckley (A. R. T.) on Lee, King of the Gipeics, 8 








‘Yarner family, 
Yeatman (P.) « 
Yeo (William) 
Yetlin pans, 5° 
Yew, its early 
Yew trees inc 
York, titular 4 
472, 536 

Yorke on Artt 
Yorkshire pedi 
Yorkshire prov 
Young (L.) on 
Younger (£.) « 
Younger (E. € 

Nelson (L 

“Stoke tk 
Ytene, name fi 
Zennor Quoit, 
Zeuxis and Ps 

test, 223 

Zo’lqarnain, A 
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